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Bose, J, ]\r., M.A., B.sc., Bar-at-Law, Professor of Mathc- 
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neering, and Feilow, Calcutta University. 
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* G. M. = General memoranda, 
O. E.= Oral evidence 
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Archbold, W. A. J., m.a., ll.b.. Principal. 
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XI. G. M. 
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Das, Rai Bhupatinath, Bahadur, m.a , n.Sc., Professor of 
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Collector, Bakargunge. 
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Fellow, Calcutta University, Rangpur, 
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XIII. G. M. 
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Gray, Dr. J Henry, m.d., m.p.e., Secretary to Physical Depart- 

VII. G M. 
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, • me^it of National Council, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

tion (India and Ceylon), Calcutta 

and 0. E. 
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Griffith, W. E., m.a., Inspector of Schools, Burdwan Divisdon, 
and Fellow, Calcutta University, Chinsura. 

XVII 0. E. 

362 

Gupta, B. C.> Professor of Electrical Engineering, Civil Engin- 
eering College, Sibpur. 

III. 0. E. 

104 

Gupta, J. N., M.A. I.C.S., Magistrate and Collector, and Pre- 

I. G. M. 

2 

sident. Governing Body, Carmichael College, Rangpur. 

XXL G. M. 

423 

Hamilton, C. J., m.a., Min to Professor of Economics, and 
Fellow, Calcutta Uinversity, Calcutta. 

V. G. M. 

no 

Harley, A. H., m.a.. Principal, The Madrassah, and Fellow, 

VIIL G. M. 

164 

Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XVHI. G. M. 

367 


XXI. 0. E. 
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Heaton, B., Princi 2 )al, Civil Engineering College, and Follow, 
Calcutta University, 8ibj)ur. 

XIV. G. M. 

312 

Henderson, G. 8., n.d.a., k.o.d.. Imperial Agriculturist, Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

L G. M. 

3 

Higginbottom, 8., m a., b.sc., Principal, Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad. 

I- G. M. 

4 

Holland, Revd. W. E. 8., m.a., Principal, 8t. Pauls Cathedral 
Mission College, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XXI 0. E. 

500 

Howells, Revd. Dr. G., m.a., b.d., B.Liit.J Ph.D., Principal and 
Professor of English and History, Serampore College, and 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Serampore. 

XXI, 0. E. 

503 

Huq, The Hon’blo Maulvi A. K., Fuzlul, m.a., b.l.; Vakil, High 
Court, Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, and 
President, Bengal Presidency Muslim League, Calcutta. 

XXI. G. M. 

426 


* G. M. General memoranda. 
0. E. =0ral evidence. 
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Huque, M. Azizul, B.L., Pleader, and Joint Secretary, Bengal 
Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, 

Krishnagar. 

Hussain, Shams-nl-Ulama Vilayat, Lecturer in Arabic and 
Persian, Calcutta University, Calcutta, 

Islam, Klian Bahadur xVminul, b.l., Personal Assistant to the 
Commissioner, Pre,sidency Division and Member, Gov- 
cnnng Body, The Madrassah, C’alcutta. 

James, H. P., m.a., a former Principal of Presidcnc\' College, 

Calcutta. 

Karim, Maulvi Abdul, b.a., Honorary Fellow, Calcutta Ihiiver- 
sity, Calcutta. 

Ko, Taw Sein, C.I.E., i.s.o,, k.s.h., m.r.a.s., Superintendent, | XI fl. G. M. 300 
Archa'ological Survey, Burma Circl(\ M.indalay. | 

Mackenzie, A. H., m.a., B.Sf., Principal, (Government Training | XIV. G. M. 314 
College, and Fellow, University of Allahabad, Allahabad. * 

Mahalanobis, Pnxsanta Chandra, b.a.. Professor of Physics, ! XXI. G. M. 427 
Presidencv (.'olhge, and Lecturer in Physics, Calcutta ' 

University, Calcutta. ! 

Mahtab, The Hon'ble Sir Bijay Cliand, K.r..s.i., k.c.i.e., i.o.m., j XXI. O. E. 504 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, Member, Bengal i 
Executive Council, Calcutta. j 

Maitra, Herambachandra, m.a., Principal, City College, and ; XIV. G. M. 315 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. | XXL (J. E. 605 

Marwari Community, On behalf of the — ! II. G. M. 16 

! 

I . I 

Bhattar, Harkissen. | 

Basu, Sir Kailas Chandra, Rai Bahadur, Kt., c.i.E., l.m.s., j 
Medical Practitioner. Commissioner, C'aicutta Corpora- { 
tion, and Fellow, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

Chaudhuri, The Hon'ble Jastice Sir Asuto.sh, M.xi., Bar.-at- 
Law, Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta. 

Coyajee, J. (J., b.a., ll.b.. Professor of Economics, Presi- 
dency College, and Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta 
University, Calcutta. 

Gambirchand, Sadasookh. 

G h a nshy am d ass , Tarachand . 

Kliaitaii, Debi Prasfrd, b.a., Attorney-at-Law, President, 

Vaishya Sabha, and Solicitor and Member, Executive 
Committee, Marwari Association, Calcutta. 

Khemka, Ganputrai, Secretary, Marwari Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta. 




♦ G. jM. = General memoranda. 
0. E.= Oral evidence. 
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Marwari Community, On behalf of the — contd. 

Poddar, Gulabray, Vice-President, Manvari Association, 
Calcutta. 

Poddar, Seth Raghunath Prasad. 

Ramchunder Jainarain, Treasurer, Bank of Bengal, Burra- 
bazar Brandi, Calcutta. 


II 

Anandram, Hccranand. 

Bagla, Kumar HeeralaL 
Bilasray, Srigopal. 

Chokhany, Ram Dev, Secretary, Marwari Association, 
Calcutta. 

Chowdhury, Muttrurrull. 

Chundcr, Nirmal Chundcr, m.a.,b.l., Attorney-at-Law, and 
^ Municipal Commissioner. 

Debidutt, Ramcharandas. 

Goenka, Rai Hari Ram, Bahadur, c.i.E., Slieriff of Calcutta, 
and President, Marwari Association, Calcutta. 
Heeraebund, Tribliuban. 

J agannath. 

Jhoonjhoonwalla, Rai Bahadur Shc^vpershad, Calcutta. 
Jugalkishore, Baldeodass. 

Kaitan, Kali Prasad, M.A., B.L., Bar-at*Law. 

K all! ram, Sewaram. 

Madangopal, Jaidayal. 

^lal Slieobux 
Ra jgarhia, K adarnath, 

R ainkissen, Kathuram. 

Ramniranjand.’s, Sewramdas. 

Ridchurn, Ranijiratap. 

Sewchurn, Tialdiand. 

Sewdutt ay, Sobharam. 

Sewprasad, Bansidliur. 

Surajmull, Jugalkisliore. 

Tliakursidas, Bilasiram. 

Maynard, The Hon'blc Mr. IP J., c.s.i. i.e.s., m.a., Financial 
Commissioner to the Government of the Punjab, and Vice- 
Chancellor, Punjab University, Lahore. 

Mazumdar, The Hon’lde Babu Amvika Charan, m.a., b.l., Ad- 
ditional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Faridtjur. 


IT. G. M. 


XXi G. M. 

XX. G. M. 


17 


430 

405 


Milligan, J. A., m.a., i.c.s., Vice-President, Cooch Behar State 
Council, Cooch Behar. 


XXL G. M. 


431 


Milligan, S., m.a., b.sc., officiating Director of Agriculture, 
Ramna, Dacca. 


I. 0. E. 


11 


Missionaries, Anglicmi -- 

Holmes, Revd. W. H. G., of the Oxford University Mission 
to Calcutta, Superintendent, Oxford Mission Hostel of St. 
Luke, Calcutta. 


XXI 


G. M. 


432 


♦ G. M. == General memoranda. 
0, E.=0ral evidence. 
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Missionaries, i^nglican — cofitd, 

Biidra. iS. K., m.a., rriiicipal and Professor of Economics, 
8t. {Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

Sliore, Revd, T. E. T., Oxford Mission, Dacca. 

Wescott, The Right Revd. Foss, m.a.. Lord Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur, 

Williams, Revd. Garfield, m.a.. Principal, St. Andrew’s 
College, Gorakhpur. 

Young, Revd. P. N. F., Vice-Principal, and ProfcSvSor 

of English, St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 



Mitra, Chandi C., m.a., Senior Professor of English, Carmichael 
College, Rangpur. 

XVIII. G. M. 

f 

367 

Mitra, Khagendra, N., b.a., Lecturer in Experimental Psycho- 
logy, Calcutta University, Calcutta. 

XVI. G. M. 

351 

Mitra, Ram Charaii, cm.e., m.a., b.l.. Senior Government 
Pleader, High C^ourt, Calcutta. 

Mittcr, Dr. Profulla Chandra, m.a., i ii. d.. Sir Rash Behary 
Ghose Professor of Chemistry, University C^ollege of 
Science, and Fellow, C’alcutta University, Calcutta. 

XIII. G. M. 

301 

Mitter, The Hon'blc ^Ir. Provash Chunder, Vakil, High C^ourt, 
Additional Member, Bengal Legislative Council, Secretary, 
South Suburban College and School, and Secretary, Sir 
R. C. Mittcr Hindu CJ iris’ Soliool, Calcutta. 

XXL G. M. 

432 

I 

Mohammad, Dr, Wall, m.a., ph.d.. Tutor and Professor of 
Physics., Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, and 
Fellow, University of Allahabad, Aligarh. 

XX. G. M. 

405 

Mookerji, Nritya Lai, m.a., Principal, Broja Mohan College, 
Barisal. 

XIV. G. M. 

en-. 

Mukerjee, Bijoy Gopal, m.a., Professor of English, Bethunc 
College, and Lecturer in English, Calcutta University, 
Calcutta. 

XVIIT. 

G. M. 

369 

Mukerjee, Radhakamal, m.a,, Premchand Roychand Scha'ar, 
Lecturer in Economics, Calcutta University, Calcut^^a. 

Muj-.salmans of — 

XVT. G. M. 

352 

Assam. 
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I. AOBICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


General Memoranda* 

Chattbbjee, Kai Bahadur Sakat Chaudka. 

The object of providing agricultural education in a university may be stated as 
follows : — 

(а) To train young men to adopt agriculture as a profession and thus provide 

new openings for them. 

(б) To give an agricultural basis to our whole educational system. 

(c) To raise agriculture to the dignity of other protessions such as medicine, 
engmeermg, law, etc. 

Before the first object can be achieved, however, it is essential that it should be 
de^nit^ly demonstrated that scientific agriculture will provide a decent income to the 
* middle class young men. Once this is done, there will be no dearth of young men willing 
to receive agricultural training. This will greatly relieve the congestion in the sister 
professions. This is, however, mainly a work for Government. It is highly desirable 
that Government should have a large number of demonstration farms, which will be run 
to show how agriculture can bo made to pay by following up-to-date methods. 

It is very important that the agricultural degree should be exactly on a par with 
the other degrees and should be given equal recognition by Government. It is quite 
true that the object of making agricultural education a part of the viniversity course will 
be frustrated if the people take the degree simply with the object of entering Government 
service. On the other heind, the people will tend to look down u{X)n agricultural degrees 
if it is known that Government does not recognise this degree as of equal value with the 
other bachelor degrees. In addition to the Department of Agriculture which is rapidly 
expanding, there are various other departments where a knowledge of agriculture is likely 
to be ol distinct advantage to tne oflScers. such as settlement, court of wards, sub-deputy 
collectors employed in Khas Mehals or as circle oflBcers, and inspectors of co-operative 
credit societies. In addition to these, zemindars might be encouraged to employ these 
graduates in their estates, A fair proportion of the zemindars (landlords) are now going 
to the University for the sake of a general training. They may profitably take this agri- 
cultural course which they will find very useful in after life. The inclusion of men trained 
in agriculture in the general administrative staff of the province is bound to reflect on the 
general agricultural practices of the people. It must not be forgotten toat 85 per cent, 
of Bengal’s population depend on agriculture for their living, and no system of education 
can be regarded as sound which does not take into account that after all agriculture must 
be Bengal’s main industry. But the eduoation given in the University must not be purely 
theoretical and must fit a man, after a reasonable period of probation, to carry on work 
on his^own responsibility. 

It may take a little time to establish a fully-equipped i^gicultural college, but a 
beginning could be made almost immediately either at Dacca or at Rangpur. There 
are three Government farms in Rangpur. Arrangements might perhaps be made to give 
the students a practical training on any of these, Rangpur has the unique advantage 
of having a cattle farm. The soil and climate of Rangpur is suitable for growing all the 
repr^entative crops of Bengal. The district of Rangpur is essentially an agricultural 
district, and there is a large class of well-to-do zemindars (landlords) and jotedars (middle 
men) who also take to agriculture as one of their means of living. A majority of them 
qould easily afford the cost of a university training if a practical course suitable for 
them were devised. They are already showing a great inclination for better and 
improved agricultural methods by accepting improved implements and also a better clasi 
of seeds, as will appear,from the results of the different farms here. 

Even if it be not possible to establish a fully- equipped agricultural college at once, it 
may be quite possible to include a few agricultural subjects in the curricula of the regular 
^science course. The subjects which appear- to me quite suitable for the purpose, and 

( 1 ) 
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for the teaching of which arrangements could easily be made at Rangpur, are agricul- 
tural botany, including mycology ; agricultural zoology, including entomology ; agricul- 
tural chemistry, including dairy chemistry and the manufacture of sugar ; mechanics,, 
including the study of agricultural machinery, dairying and the study of the several 
manufactures from the different agricultural products, such as tobacco, sugarcane, etc. 

A question was raised as to what openings in after life will be available for men who will 
thus be trained in any agricultural course in any university. I have already indicated 
how a number of them can be employed in the different departments of the Government 
service with advantage both to the people so employed and to the departments in which 
they are employed. Employments have also to be found for them by opening new 
industries and manufactories in this and neighbouring districts. The district of Rang- 
pur and the neighbouring districts grow jute, tobacco, sugarcane and potato and also- 
paddy in abundance and the bulk of the produce, and in some cases the entire produce, 
is sent far away from these districts for purposes of manufacture. But, if factories 
for the manufacture of materials from these raw products could be established in this 
part of the country, it would be a distinct advantage to the country itseff, and they will 
serve to give profitable employment to many of the men trained by the colleges and 
universities, if they are })roperly taught on the lines of those industries and manufacture- 
There being at present absolutelj' no industry of the kind in this part of the country, 
capital is naturally shy. It will be for Government to encourage these industries in 
the first instance by the following means : — 

(i) Opening up and managing factories, and gradually as they develope and people 

begin to appreciate their usefulness and value, to transfer them into the hands- 
of local people forming themselves into limited companies. 

(ii) Encouraging any industry that the local people may try to oj)en up, by securing 

for them experts and expert advice for their proper management and 
conduct. 

(fii) Encouraging the. establishment of small home industries. 

(iv) Developing and encouraging joint-stock companies on co-operative principles. 


Gupta, J. N. 

In the special economic condition of Bengal and of India generally, it is obviously very 
important to have a recognised agricultural course included in tlie \iniversity curricula- 
It will be most desirable to raise agriculture to the dignity of other professions, and 
to provide suitable training for young men who might like to adopt agriculture as a 
profession. 

Reforms and changes in the system and standard of University education 
must be preceded by simultaneous changes in the education to be im})arted in our 
schools. The question of agricultural education in rural schools has been discussed by 
me in my pamphlet “ Rangpur To-day. ” 

As regards tlie creation of a new degree in agricultural education and the popfUarisa- 
tion of agricultural education, it is obvious that as in the case of industrial education 
agricultural openings will have to be created, and it must be demonstrated that scientific 
agriculture will provide a decent living to the middle class young men. Once this is done 
there will be no dearth of young men willing to avail themselves of agricultural training. 
This is, Jiowever, mainly a work for Government and for public-spirited zamindars. 
It is highly desirable that Government should have a large number of demonstration 
farms, which will be run with a view to proving that agriculture may be a profitable 
occupation if improved methods are followed. 

It is also important that the agrioultural degree should be exactly on a par with the 
other degrees and should receive equal recognition. It may be urged that the object 
of making agricultural education a part of the university course will be frustrated if the 
people take the degree simply with the object of entering Government service. But 
as matters stand now in all professional studies like engineering, medicine, etc., a large 
proportion of the students necessarily consist of those seeking employment either under 
Government or with private parties. But it is only a few who secure such appointments. 
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and the surplus graduates have now built up a private profession in each of these branches* 
There is every reason to believe that similar will be the case with agriculture where the 
field is very much larger. But it is essential that the necessary educational facilities should 
first be given. The Department of Agriculture is rapidly expanding and Government 
is gradually associating Indians with the higher branches of the service. It is very 
desirable that there should be some institution in the province itself which will fit them 
for carrying on investigations and for qualifying for these higher appointments. In 
addition to the Department of Agriculture, which is rapidly expanding, there are various 
other departments under Government where some knowledjge of agriculture will be of 
•distinct advantage to the officers. Some of these may be named, e.g.-, settlement, court of 
wards, Khaa MehaCa or circle system and co-operative credit. In addition to these 
•departments of Government, zamindars are also likely to employ these graduates in their 
estates. It is also likely that sons ol zamindars who are now going to the University in 
increasing numbers for the sake of general training might like to take the agricultural 
•course instead of the arts course. 

The agricultural education to be given in the University must not; however, be purely 
• thdbreftcal and must fit a man, after a reasonable period of probation, to carry on either 
practical or scientific agricultural work on his own responsibility. A farm must therefore 
be attached to an agricultural college where the students will undergo practical training 
along with their studies. It may perhaps be necessary to make the bestowal of a degree 
conditional on the completion of a year’s practical training on a farm. However care- 
fully devised, a practical training is hardly satisfactory unless the man going through it 
has an opportunity of doing some responsible work, and this is very difficult to arrange 
•during the college course. 

It may take a little time to establish r. fully equipped agricultural college in Bengal, 
but a beginning could he made almost immediately either at Dacca or at Rangpur, and 
arrangements might perhaps be made to give the students a practical training on any 
■of the three Government farms at Rangpur. Rangpur has the unique advantage of 
having a cattle farm. The soil and climate of Rangpur are suitable for growing all 
representative crops of Bengal. The district is a purely agricultural one and there is a 
large class of small zamindars and well-to-do jot(xlars (landed proprietors), who depend 
•on agriculture for their living. They would receive great practical benefit if they had 
an agricultural education, and most of them could eiisily afford the cost of a, university 
training if a practical course suitable for them were devised. Kven if it be not possible 
to establish a fully equipped agricultural college at once, it may he quite possible to 
include a few agricultural subjects in the curricula of the regular science course. The 
following subjects appetir to me quite suitable for the purpose, arrangements for which 
could easily bo made at Rangpur, c.g., agricultural botany, including mycology; agricul- 
tural zoology, including entomology ; agricultural geology, including study of soils; 
agricultural chemistry, including dairy chemistry and manufacture of sugar ; mechanics, 
including study of agricultural machinery, dairying and the study of some special crops. 
Such as tobacco or surgarcane. 


Henderson, G.S. 

The only point on which 1 can give information with regard to the enquiry of the 
Calcutta University Commission, is about my experience with graduates of the Poona 
Agricultural College which is affiliated to the University of Bombay. 

The Poona Agricultural College is one of the oldest of the agricultural colleges in 
India, and should be in as good a position as any in India, as staff and establishment 
have been provided on a liberal scale. Consequently, results drawn from this college 
should be of considerable interest as bearing on the subject matter imder enquiry 
by the Calcutta University Commission. 

I was stationed in Sind from 1907 to 1915 in charge of the Agricultural Department 
and during this time practically the whole existing department in Sin<J was built up. 
This meant opening out demonstration and experiment farms in various parts of the 
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.country and building up and training a staff for experiment work, fat demonstration work 
and for itinerant instruction work, etc. 

It was decided that the work in Sind should be kept back till graduates were ready 
from the Agricultural College, Poona. 

On account of the rigour and unhealthiness of the climate in Sind, it was found 
impossible to tempt graduates who were residents of other parts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, to take positions in Sind. In any case the language difficulty would have been a 
serious bar. 

Posts might have been filled with candidates from other departments such as the 
Public Works Department, etc., but it was considered that, to encourage college 
graduates, the majority of the posts should be filled by college graduates. Much urgent 
and important work had to be left or only partially carried out. 

Students for training at Poona were recommended by district officials. They received 
monthly allowances and in some cases special concessions were made with regard to 
entrance examination to the college. ^ ^ 

The results were very bad, the quality of students varied from fair to very bad. They 
were especially weak in practical work and in ordinary common sense. For farm work^ 
both for research and district work, they lacked a practical outlook on common affairs. 
For general work they were inferior to corresponding non-graduate “ fieldmen.” 

I am not prepared to state where the training or selection of the students was de- 
fective, but it is obvious that one or both were faulty. 

I am of the opinion that rigorous selection of the candidates should have been carried 
out by the officer in charge of the agricultural work in Sind, and that this officer should 
have had opportunity to inspect the progress of the students during training. 

Further, Lyallpur Agricultural College in the Punjab, as being in a tract much more 
closely related to Sind, would probably be suited to train Sindhi students. 

The above is a record of actual experience, but the writer is not in a position to draw 
the moral or suggest remedies. 


Higginbottom, S. 

Outline of a scheme for the raising of the whole standard of Indian rnral life hy means of the 
further development of agrmiUure and rural education, 

India is primarily an agricultural country. Any large and widespread increase in the 
revenue of the country must therefore come from the land and through the villager and the 
small farmer. Agricultural improvement and elementary education must go hand in hand. 
They are mutually dependent upon one another. There must be an increase in yield per 
acre or land unit and at the same time a decrease in the cost per man (or. labour upit). 
In short, the farmer must be taught how to produce larger crops per man and per acre, 
at a greater profit, than those which he reaps today, in order to have the means to pay 
for his education. 

The representative of agriculture on the Provincial Council should be “ Member for 
Agriculture and Kducation ” and not “ Member for Agriculture and Revenue.” Under 
the Member for Agriculture and Education should come the Director of Agriculture and 
the Director of Public Instruction. It is only by such an arrangement that a spirit q£ 
co-operation between the two departments can be obtained which is so essential. 

In its own sphere the Agricultural Department should maintain the following ; — 

A research institute ai%d experiment station in each soil and climatic area,-- Thia 
will be devoted mainly to laboratory work, to the scientific investigation of crops and the 
increase of their yields, to the discovery of the most favourable conditions for their growth^ 
to the control of insect pests and animal epidemics and diseases, to the study of such 
factors as the increase in content of butter-fat in milk, the colouring matter in indigo* 
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and the fertilising value of artificial manures, and to the introduction and breeding of new 
and more profitable varieties of field crops. On the experimental farm attached tests 
would be made under field conditions comparable to those in the neighbourhood. 
All results would be published whether positive or negative, in the form of scientific or 
popular bulletins. The staff should not have any regular teaching work in the college, 
but would be required to deliver a number of popular lectures every year either in the 
agricultural college or out in the district in order to keep them in touch with the villager 
and the sm&ll farmer whose servants they really are. 

Demonstration farms, — There should he a demonstration farm in every district in 
the hands of trained men. The staff of such a farm should include a geneal manager, and 
three men trained in dairying, horticulture and the production of field crops respectively. 
One member of the staff should always be on the farm in order to show visitors round. At 
least one member should always be on tour in the district. The best seed, the best manures, 
the bcvst kind of seed b< d, the best methods of cultivation, harvesting and marketing would 
be practically illustrated on such a farm. It would be the duty of the travelling demons- 
trator to induce individual farmers and village co-operative societies to follow the best 
kilbwn practice with reference to every side of their field treatmentand farm management. 

Local and provincial fairs. — Such fairs should be held annually in every part of the 
province and they should be made so interesting that side shows unconnected with agricul- 
ture would find it unprofitable to be present. The research and experiment station should 
combine with the college and the demonstration farms to make this aspect of the work of 
the department a success. Courses of lectures should be given and prizes offered to villages, 
co-operative societies, boys’ and girls’ clubs and to individual competitors. Improved 
tools, seeds and implements would be on show as for sale and every induce- 
ment would be made to the farmer to send his sons to receive agricultural training at 
school or college. 

Poptdar hvlleiin^. — These should be well arranged and illustrated. They should 
be cheap. They should be translated into every dialect in the province and given wide 
distribution. 

The sphere of reforms as far as the Department of Education is concerned should 
include ; — 

(i) Rural schools, — One teacher in every rural school who had been trained in agri- 
culture. Attached to every rural elementary school would be a school 
garden divided up into plots seven feet long by three and a half feet wide. 
Each student should have a plot of his or her own. The trained teacher 
would supervise all these plots as well as the home gardens which the boys 
would be encouraged to grow. The boys would be formed into clubs to grow 
on the farms of their fathers a small unit area of some special field crop. If 
the boy produced a better crop under the new methods he had learnt at school, 
the father would not be long in adopting the new methods hims<6lf. The 
schools should, where possible, be situated close to the demonstration farms 
and the demonstrator could, where convenient, teach in the school. These 
proposals apply to every kind of rural school of whatever grade, primary, 
middle, or high. 

(ii) An agricultural college. — There should beat least one properlv equipped agrioul* 
tural college with an adequate sta ff giving graduate work in every soil and 
climatic area, adjoining where possible a research instituta It would 
train men as follows : — 

(a) For posts in the agricultural department : — 

(1) For research work in the laboratory. 

(2) For experimental work. 

(3) For demonstration in farm and village. 

(h) For posts as teachers in schools and colleges, ^ 

(c) To their own land profitably, or §iat of large zemindars and liMdul 
holders, or to farm as tenant farmers. 
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Details of staff for an agricultural college,^A minimum number of subject® eack 
requiring a trained teacher : — • 

For tUmmtary worl^ 

A teacher in each of the following : — 

1. English, 

2. Mathematics and surveying, 

3. Physics. 

4. Chemistry. 

5. Geology. 

6 Botany. 

7. Zoology 

8. Entomology. 

9. Economics. 

10. The theory of education and teaching (for intending teachers). 


For purely agricultural work — 

A teacher in each of the following:— 

11. Agricultural engineering. 

12. Soils, including irrigation and drainage. 

13. Field crops. 

14. Horticulture. 

15. Animal husbandry. 

16. Dairying. 

17. Economic botany. 

18. Economic entomology. 

19. Farm management (controlling practical work of students). 

20. liural economics (co-operation, accounts). 

21. Bacteriology. 

22 Meteorology. 

^ 23. Personal and social hygiene (physician). 

In addition to the postS mentioned in this list there would also be ‘equired a principal, 
whose duties would be chiefly administrative and who would bo in charge of the college 
office with an adequate staff of stenographers and book-keepers, a librarian and a staff of 
instructors and demonstrators. For the adequate training and supervision of 4f)0 students 
this staff would be none too large. 

Every teacher would be expected to spend at least one month of the year on tour, 
keeping in touch with the demonstration farms and delivering popular lectures in his 
subject. He would also be expected to keep himself up to date in his own course by means 
of research as well as by reading the latest books and bulletins. 

The farm physician would be expected to give courses of lectures in rural sanitation 
as well as to take charge of the athletics and general physical welfare of the students. 

The college farm . — Attached to every agricultural college would be a college farm, 
on this farm every student would get his practical work. The farm would be under the 
control of the teacher in farm management, it should include a model dairy and should 
therefore include not less than 160 acres of good land for the growing of fodder crops. 
In addition to this there should be 400 acres of land divided into five acre plots (see Note 5 
of the curriculum). These plots should not be less than five acres. Such a plot can 
easily be handled by three students in those hours set aside for practical work. They 
should be able to live on these plots and if properly farmed they should not find it difficult 
to make a net profit of from Rs. 75 — 100 per acre per year. 

The size of a college farm should certainly not be less than 750 acres. With class rooms 
and laboratories for each subject and sufficient to accommodate 400 students with the 
farm buudmgs, dairy silos, and shed for working cattle, and with bungalows for the staff 

a p^ce of ground covering 1,000 acres is none too large. Boom should be allowed for 
growth. ® 
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APPENDIX. 

TbNTATIVB FOUB YHAES’ COTJRSB in AOBICULTimB. 
Leading to the degree of B.8c, in agriculture, 
Fibst year. 


Tint term. 


Animal husbandry (101) 
•Chemistry (101) . 
Botany (101) 

•Geology (101) 

English (101) 

Personal hygiene (101) 
(physical culture). 


Second term. 


. 2L. 

Credit Hours. 
ILab.wd hours. 

Animal husbandry (102) 

. 2L. 

Credit Hours, 
lLab.«3 hours. 

3L. 

2Lab.B5 ». 

Chemistry (102) 

. 3L. 

lLab.»5 

2L. 

lLab.i»3 .. 

Botany (102) . 

. 2L. 

lLab.«3 „ 

IL. 

lLab.»>8 

Economics (102) 

. IL. 

2Lab.«3 

. 2L. 

2 M 

English (102) . 

. 2L. 

2 „ 

. IL. 

1 hour. 

Social hygiene (102) . 

. IL. 

1 hour. 

Total 

. 1? hours. 

(and games). 

Total . 17 hours. 


Second year. 


Agronomy (201) . 

. 2L. 

lLab.=3 hours. 

Agronomy (202) 

. 2L. 

Zoology (201) 

. 2L. 

ILab.ssS „ 

Entomology (202) 

. 2L. 

€heim«txy (201) . 

. 2L. 

2LaD. = 4 „ 

Chemistry (202) 

. 2L. 

Physics (201) 

. 2L. 

2Lab.itt4 „ 

Physics (202) 

. 2L. 

Dairying (201) 

. 2L. 

lLab.«2 „ 

Agronomy (212) 


Rural sanitation (202) 

. IL. 

1 hour. 

Rural sanitation (202) 

. IL. 


2Lab.aB 2 „ 

1 hour. 


.Third year. 


Agronomy (301) . 

. IL. 

lLab.s2 hours. 

Agronomy (302) 


2Lab.« 

Horticulture (302) 

. 2L. 

lLab.«=3 i „ 

Horticulture (302) 

2L. 

ILab.- 

Agronomy (311) . 


2Lab.«2 „ 

Agronomy (312) 


2Lab.-. 

Economics (301) . 

! 4L. 

«4 „ 

Economics (302) . 

4L. 


Agronomy (321) , 

. 3L, 

lLab.»4 „ 

Agronomy (322) 

3L. 

lLab.« 

Bacteriology (301) 

, IL. 

lLab.«=2 „ 

Bacteriology (302) 

IL. 

lLab.» 


TOTAI 

. 17 „ 


Total 

. 1’ 



Fourth 

YEAR, 



Rural economics ( 40 1 ) . 

. 4L. 

4 hours. 

Rural economics (402) 

. 4L. 

i 

Veterinary medicine (401) 

. 3L. 

3 a 

Veterinary medicine (402) 

. 3L. 



Each Student to ^specialise In one of these three subjects. 

1. Horticulture (401) . . . .10 hours. Hortioulture (402) 

2. Animal husbandry (401) , . . 10 „ Animal husbandry (402) 

S. Agronomy (401) . . . , 10 „ Agronomy (402) .... 

Thesis of 6,000 words by all studeiSts. 


4 hours* 
3 


10 hours* 
10 
10 


L . — Lecture period of one hour. 

Jjab . — Laboratory period of 2 hours. 

(2La6.).—2 Laboratory periods of 2 hours each, or 4 hours work. 

Credit hour. — One hour per week for the half term. 

The numbers In brackets are the numbers of the course. 

from about June 2lBt to AprU 15tb ol the followtog year. This scheme allows for 
ten days holiday at JJweeAro and two weeks at Christmas. . . .v-uumo buowb lor 

Fiest year. 

Animal husbandry.— {101) This course of study should cover the different breeds of 
oattle and horses of India with special reference to those of the farmer suited for draft attd 
milk respectively. 

husbandry.— {102^ A continuation of (101) but dealing with sheep, goats and 
^ elementary course foUowed by (102) which leads to quaHtatito 
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BofaTiy, — (101) A general course with special reference to crop production. This will 
lead on to agronomy (202) and botany (102) which is a continuation of (101). 

(yeo/ogr/y.— (101) A general course covering the identification of minerals. Laboratory 
work during the last month consists of field trips in the neighbourhood for rook study (at 
Allahabad and Shankargarh). Special emphasis should be placed on the relation* of 
.geology to agriculture. 

Economics . — (102) The study of farm accounts and methods of keeping account books, 
of invoicing and of farm records. Each student must keep a complete set of books ior 
a specified period of time. 

Second year. 

Agronomy . — (201) The study of soil formation, its physical and chemical properties, 
its tillage, treatment, fertilisation, irrigation, aeration and drainage. Laboratory experi- 
ments to show all the chief factors w'hich govern crop production. 

Agronomy. — (202) The study of field crops, their characteristics, their improvement 
and selection. 

Zoology. — (201) The study of general zoology, including the dissection of at least one 
animal. 

Entomology . — (202) The study of insects especially harmful or beneficial to farmers. 
Their remedy or control. 

Chemistry. — (201) The qualitative analysis of feeds, soils and fertilizers. 

Chemistry . — (202) Quantitative analysis. 

Physics. — (201) General physics with a special reference to dynamics followed by 
(202) which is a continuation of same and reference especially should be made to magne- 
tism and the theory of electricity and its uses. 

Dairying . — (20i) The ditlerent tyq)es of diary cattle with practical w ork in caring for 
them. The production and marketing of milk. . Dairy products and their successful 
manufacture. 

Agronomy . — (212) The principles of mechanical drawing, map making and blue prin- 
ting. 

Third year. 

Agronomy. — (301) Use of theodolite, practice in levelling, coi^our work, road con- 
struction, drainage, the mechanics of irrigation and the laying out of a farm. 

Agronomy . — (302) Building plans, the construction of silos and dairy barns, with 
practice in original designing. 

Horticulture . — (301) A preliminary study of horticulture with reference to fruit trees, 
their propagation and care, landscape gardeiiing, followed by a course in vegetables (302). 
The preservation of vegetables, canning and bottling. 

Economics . — (301), (302) Principles of political economy. Co-operation. 

Agronomy . — (311) Forge practice. Work in bending and welding iron, the making of 
chisels, punches, and the hardening of steels of varied carbon content. 

Agronomy . — (312) Carpentry -joining, planing, glueing, dovetailing and pattern making. 

Agronomy . — (322) Elementary principles of farm mechanics including the study of 
simpler farm machinery. 

Agronomy . — (322) Advanced farm mechanics, petrol, oil, crude oil, steam and gas 
engines, electric motors, magnetos and dynamos. 

Bacteriology . — (301) A general study of elementary bacteriology, to prepare students 
for the more advanced wnrk demanded by the fourth year special subject. This might 
be dairying, or soil work according to fhe students’ choice of special subject. 

Fourth year. 

Bur al economics . — (401) The study of Indian agricultural conditions with reference to 
the economic effect of these conditions on the cultivator. Agricultural problems of India 
in relation to their legal, social and political aspects. Methods in demonstration work, 
whether on farms, demonstration tours or at fairs and shows. 

Rural economics . — (402) A continuation of (401). The study of the principles of co- 
operation and their application to the villager, the small farmer and the zamiudar. The 
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need for village co-operative credit and banking in the purchase of tools, fertilizers apd 
machinery, in the building of wells and siha and in the trenching and sanitary dispdiiaF 
of all village refuse and manure. 

Y tiar inary medicine, — (401) The study of the anatomy of farm animals, their diseasOr 
and the symptoms and remedies of those diseases. The control of epidemics. Thii 
course is intended not to supplant the veterinary surgeon, but rather to enable the farm<^ 
to know when to call him in. 

Veterinary medicine, — (402) Continuation of (403). 

Note 1 , — All the above subjects will be compulgory for fourth year men. Besides these the student must 
choose one of three courses In wnjeh to specialise and for which there will be a ciedit allowance of ten hours. Each 
course will be under the supervision of the professor of that department and will include lecture, laboratory, 
practical and research work. The whole of the work In any special subject will be advanced work, designed to nt 
the student to obtain his living by following up the branch which he has chosen for specialisation. 

C. — All fourth year men w'lll be required to write a thesis on some phase of the advanced course in 
which they have sj^cialised. This thesis shall contain not less than five thousand words. Lectures and labora* 
tory work should bo given on four days in the week and practical work and field trips on the other two days 
throughout the year. 

5. — Ko regularly scheduled classes will be given in English after th(‘ first year, bnt the different departments 
shall call regularly for written work which shall be graded on its merits as to the subject matter as well as on the 
stOAda^j^ of Its English. There will be a compulsory literary society. Every student shall write essays and 
orations for this society and shall also have practice in tlie arts of composition, debate and public speech. 

4*' — According to the season, visits should be arranged to speciafdifitrictB in order to study at first hand 
the growing of sugar, rice, cotton, wheat, Jute, etc., respf'ctiveiy, as well as to inspect local fairs and other agri- 
cultural colleges. 

d. — Practical work on the farm of every kind will be compulsory for all first year students. Part of the 
college farm should be set astlc and div ided Into plots of live acres each. A fourth year student should be directly 
responsible for (5ach plot. He should have attached to it one second and one third year student as assistants. 
These plots should be run under economic conditions as near to those of an Indian village as possible. The fourth 
year student will keep all the profit he can make from his plot. He will have tp pny for the land, lor the use ot 
oxen, water, manure, machinery and anjihing else which lie hires from the farm. In this way every student will 
have some individual responsibility directly thrust upon him. He will be encouraged and enabled to obtain ad- 
vice and information from tl»e professors whenever he iweds it. There is no other way in which a student can^ 
reap so much valuable experience of such a valuable nature. 

6'. — There should bo a pJiysican attached to the college who w’ould deliver lectures on personal hygiene, 
rural sanitation, Including the prevention and control of plague, malaria, small pox. and other diseases to w’hich 
rural India is an easy prey to-day. He would be in charge of the plij’slcal w'ell-being of the college, its atlileiics,. 
games and physical culture. 


Rural education and agricultural develoi menU 

The line of advance which 1 here put forward cannot, at a time like this when- 
change is the order of tlie day, be entirely immune from criticism. Many of the* 
conclusions drawm are the direct result of my own experience in Gwalior and in 
Allahabad. Others are the product of a mind which is still open to criticism and convic- 
tion and which certainly lays no claim to infallibility. In laying the emphasis wiiere* 
I do, I have no wish to ignore the fact that the choicest leadership in the history of the 
world is found among men who in their youth have been well grounded in literatitre, 
philosophy and tlie classics. In other words the much maligned ‘ classical education ’ witk 
its emphasis upon Latin, Greek and ancient history does stretch the students’ imagina- 
tion, broaden his niind and give wings to his thought where a purely technical education* 
tends to narrow his outlook and to starve his humanity. 

2. Cursed with illiteracy and stricken with poverty and debt any progress in rurall 
India at pesent is well nigli impossible. It is not unusual to hear educated people eng- 
aged in literary pursuits inveighing against science and the materialism of the modern 
u j ^ ^^story shows that no great civilisation or culture has yet been produced 
which had not at its base some degree of that economic security which India now lacks.. 
Greece had her slaves, Rome her yeoman farmers, Italy and ancient India their patroir 
prmoes. The condition of the English agricultural labourer of the middle ages was in 
many ways parallel to that of the Indian villager to-day, yet within less than a century 
a condition of economic security was established amongst the lowest classes in the social 
scale which has never since been excelled. No purely rural population has ever produced 
that wealth of art, of architecture, drama, poetry, song and dance which England has 
inherited from the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth.” AU .that is claim^ for the* 
scheme set down below is that it will give to the Indian villager his ohanee and to India 
the opportunity of producing a leadership of “ philosopher statesmen ” rather than the 
lawyer politician of to-day. I do not claim that min® is the only road of advance. There 
xs no wholesale panacea for the present troubles of India. Industrial development, ednoa- 
tional reform and political change all have their place to-day in the general programme*. 
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But Ido say that, at this moment, the road which I am advocating is the most simple, tliat 
itdemandsaamaller outlay of capital than any other and that the reward is immediate 
and out of all proportion to the initial sacrifice. Neither the prevention of erosion, the 
-economic disposal of organic waste, the adoption of co-operation nor the building of siloB 
for fodder storage demand much outlay of capital but their return in cash profit within a 
few years would be incalculable. 

3. It may be objected that the road of reform in education which 1 wish to construct 
is merely the road to a “ Dollar Education. ” If it will give the villager his chance, if it 
will free him from d^bt and the chains of circumstance with which he is now fettered, 
if it will put literacy within his grasp, is a “ Dollar Education not worth while ? 

4. Education, as at present conceived in this country, has failed to touch the Indian 
villager. He regards it w ith suspicion and dislike. No one, wlio has studied the history 
of Indian art, craftsmanship and philosophy, w ill be prepared to condemn him as hopeless. 
The present system has failed to meet the needs of the Indian people. It is a system 
patterned upon Oxford and Cambridge, but it has adopted the form, the degree, the 
lecture, and the examination, and has missed the spirit which lies behind these gr^'at 
institutions. Too often the Indian professor or teacher is little more than a drudge. 
If he returns to the West in middle age he finds he has dropped into the low^er ranks of 
his profession. If the present system of elementary education succeeds, the cultivator 
loses his boy and the village its most enterprising citizen. The w ay out is not to be won 
by throwing over any of the existing educational macliinery in order to make a fresh 
start from the bottom, nor is it to be reached by w'orking from the top down in order to 
produce a literacy for election purposes. True progress must come from both directions, 
but before it comes w e have got to be much clearer as to the goal tOAvards which we are 
striving than we are at present. We have got to reach the man at the bottom and create 
in him a desire to rise above the conditions which hold him in bondage and to enable 
him and his children to realise a higher ideal of life and a nobler conception of citizenship. 
Neither the scientist nor tlie educationalist can any longer afford to let their ey<*K wander 
in search of the letters that may one day be affixed to their names nor to their professional 
position and kudos. The ryot to-day is robbed of the fair reward of his toil it is 
useless to talk of universal educatio i until he is able to pay for it, or to draw up 
schemes of compulsory elementary teaching until the village >s in a ))osition to su}.port its 
own school and teaching staff. Those responsible for the guiding of the industrial and 
iigricultural policy of this country must shape their })rogTainine for tlie future to this 
end and not merely towards India’s commercial supremacy in foreign markets. 

How then is the outlook of the villager to he changed and w Jiat are tlie immediate 
steps which may be taken to achieve this end? We must go to him where he is. Wo 
must find out hoAV scientific knowledge can best he brought under his notice and how 
he can reach a position from which he can take lidvantage of it. He is conservative, 
and rightly so, he has been stung so often in the past. Once prove to him that co-^ 
operation and improved agricultural method can solve his problems and he AvilT' quickly 
come to believe that some kind of education is good for Jiis son. To this end the depart- 
ments of agriculture and of education must work in the closest of co-operation. They 
are mutually dependent upon one another. Practical suggestions for such co-operation 
I have made elsewhere. Here I w ish to deal with the stops which should bo taken imme- 
diately in view of the machinery which now exists. 

On the part of the Agricultural Department the present agricultural colleges should 
be greatly reinforced, and the number of demonstration farms increased. New demon- 
stration farms should be established in every district as fast as students can be trained 
to manage them. From existing demonstration farms as many tours should be 
arranged into the districts as the staff of the farm permits. Far more bulletins should 
be sent out from the existing research institutes of a popular, rather than of an 
highly scientific nature. These should be translated into tlie different dialects and 
made simple enough for distribution in the villages. Agricultural fairs and village 
shows are profitable investments rather than unnecessary wartime expenditure. 

Similarly in the Education Department every rural sohoQ}, primary, elementary and 
high, should have a teacher trained in horticulture and a garden attached to the school. 
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Already every rural teacher in the Allahabad district board schools has either attended 
a ten days or a one year course at the Jumna Mission Farm, and every rural primary 
school has its own school garden. Most of these school gardens are now fences! in. They^ 
should be divided into small plots so that each student is made responsible for his own 
plot. A garden which is common to the whole school will not work, for this element ol" 
responsibility is lacking. There is no reason why every rural school in India should not 
start this system immediately. 

For a substantial move forward there is little doubt that we shall have to wait until 
the war is over. It is impossible to increase the number of research institutes or of agri- 
cultural colleges without a great increase in trained men of a kind which it is impossible 
to obtain to-day, but meanwhile the greater the advance of the co-operative movement 
in India and the more we make use of existing schools and institutions the sooner 
shall we be ready for them when they are available. 


_ Sarkar, Prokash Chandra. 

I make the following suggestions : — 

(а) That travelling agricultural lectureships after the lines adopted in England by 

the universities of Loudon, Leed.s, Durham, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Cambridge,. 
Oxford and America by the departments of agriculture and education, may 
be established in this country for the real weal, benefit and education of the 
vast body of illiterate i>easantry of the land and that lectures be ** delivered 
in agricultural centres in the languages of the land. 

(б) That the agricultural departments of the country be remodelled and reconstituted 

after the European and American models and be placed under the edu* 
cation department so as to be of real use and utility to the actual peasants 
and farmers of the land, and that the Calcutta University Commission may 
be jJeased to advise Government accordingly. 

(c) That dairy farming, poultry farming, stock raising, and allied subjects and arts,, 
as they have in Europe and America, may be scientificaUy (both theoretically 
and practically) taught in the country to open various avenues for the future 
liveliliood of the masses of India. 


Oral Evidence. 

Milligan, S. 

I4tk February 1918, 

Control of agricuihiral fanns . — The existing agricultural farms should remain under the 
control of the Department of Agriculture. It would not be wise to transfer them to the 
Department of Education as they have been established primarily for purposes of agricul- 
tural research. The work of the Department of Agriculture v^oulcl not be conducted with- 
out them. It would not also be advisable to affiliate the farms to the University. No 
advantages would be gained thereby and the witi^ess foresaw great disadvantages. 

2. Practical training , — Tlieory cannot be divorced from practice in agriculture. There* 
is no difficulty in arranging for practical training of students on the farms. Facilities 
have been offered by Government at the Dacca farm, but have not been availed of 
To be of any value, the training must be continued for some time. Short courses are of 
little use for non- agriculturists. For example, if a boy comes for a short course on a farm 
after the crops have been so^vn, he will learn nothing about the preparation of the land and 
lice versd. If the training is to be of any lasting benefit^ students should reside on the farm, 
and be constantly employed on farm work. 
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3. Opportunities of employment for graduates in agriculture, 

(a) Farming , — Very few people have made their fortunes as farmers. This is true of 
* most countries and especially of Bengal. Owing to the deltaic conditions of 

Bengal, small holdings are the rule. Under such circumstances it would not 
be possible for a college trained boy to compete successfully with the ryote. 
There is some possibility of making money out of tea and such industries. 
The educated classes of Bengal do not take to farming as. a profession. The 
witness only knew of a few instances and unfortunately they were failures. 

There would be some scope in dairy farming if good milking cows were obtainable* 
But money cannot be made out of cattle-breeding, at least in the initial stages. 

{h) Land agents , — A training in scientific agriculture was not necessary in the casd^of • 
land agents : on the other hand, training in civil engineering was very badly 
needed. There w as an enormous amount of work to be done in irrigation and 
drainage works on private estates. 

(c) Agricultural department . — It is not a good speculation for a boy to undertake the 
study of agriculture in the hope of obtaining a post in the Department of 
Agriculture. The present scheme of recruitment includes one agritulfbral 
officer — a man of the type turned out by the agricultural college — for each 
district in Bengal. In other words, there would be little more than one 
vacancy a year in Bengal. If the personnel of the department is increased 
to an agricultural officer in each sub-di vision — tlie number of such vacancies 
might possibly be increiised to four a year. In addition there are a few farm 
overseers who receive Rs. 75 to Rs. 200"amonth. (A superintendont of agri- 
scultiue in charge of a division receives Rs. 200 to Rs, 400 a month.) 

University training in agriculture is therefore at present in the nature of a blind alley 
as the prospects of profitable employment in agriculture are poor and the 
training is unsuitable for anything else. 

4. Demonstration farms and agricultural colleges. --The witness hoped to start a smal* 
demonstration farm in each district, some twenty in all. Their functions will be to test 
the local application of results and the solution of local problems. Each farm will be a 
little smaller than the one se^n by the Commission at Rajshahi. Training in “ scientific ” 
agriculture is given at the Sabour College which belongs jointly to the provinces of North- 
East India. The farm at Sibpur had not been a failure, as some of the best men in 
the local Department of Agriculture were trained there. The agricultural and residential 
■conditions of Sibpur, however, are not as good as say those at Dacca. Calcutta is a com- 
mercial and industrial rather tlian an agricultural centre. The witness understood that 
t>he Poona Conference oniy advised the constitution of an agricultural college when the 
•conditions of any particular province demanded it. The Departmeait of Agriculture in 
Bengal could not spare men for teaching in the college without seriously interfering with 
its own work. 

5. Primary school education . — Money would be bettor spent on primary schools where 
a good elementary education could be given to agriculturists than on specialised training 
in agriculture in schools or colleges. It is more essential for the agricultural development 
of the countr}^ that the peasants should be able to read and write than that a few graduates 
should be turned out possessing an agricultural degree. The witness did not approve the 
proposal tliat agriculture be deluded as an optional subject in the Matriculation, On 
the other hand, he saw some value in a lessons in agriculture provided that they could 
be made sufficiently interesting, Agriyiltural readers might also serve a useful purpose 
if they were compiled by such men as Dr. Coleman, Director of Agriculture, Mysore, who 
Avas keenly interested in the subject and had sufficient experience of both educational 
methods and agriculture. He did not agree with the Pusa anij 8imla conferences that it 
was poasible to provide the teacher who could both carry on the work of a teacher and give 
instruction in agriculture. Nobody could speak with authority on agriculture unless he 
had been actively engaged in agriculture for some time. The witness, however, would 
welcome the employment as teachers in rural schools of men who had some idea of the 
meaning of agricultural development. For this reason it would be well if during their 
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time of trainiBg future teachers in rural areas bad some intimate connectiou with attempts 
to improve the agriculture of the country. For this reason it would be an advantage that 
the place of training should be close to a demonstration farm. 

6. Fractimt education , — The witness was strongly o£ the opinion that for many boys the 
school teaching immediately before and after the matriculation stage should be practicaL 
There was scope for boys who had received a sound practical training in engineering and a 
general knowledge of agriculture rather than scientific details. A good knowledge of 
colloquial English was also necessary. A boy so trained would be worth a comparatively 
good salary as an estate manager. The witness did not contemplate a much greater use of 
machinery in the near future although hired labour was inefficient. Training in mechani- 
cal engineering, however, would be beneficient to the individual in particular and to agri- 
culture in general. In reply to a question as to the possibilities of the co-operative move- 
ment supplying machinery the witness stated that the co-operative movement had many 
difficulties to surmount before that would be possible. 

7. The Loni school , — The witness thought that from an agricultural stand-point the 
agricultural school at Loni had been a failure. This was not essentially due to the fact 
that there was no room for such a school, but because the system of cultivation at Loni 
haJn?t yet been adapted to the peculiarities of the soil of the place. The Poona CJoUege 
had, he considered, been successful. A good type of graduate had been trained there, 
some of whom had gone back to the land. In the Bombay Presidency, however, the size 
of the holding is much larger than that in Bengal, an essential difference when it comes to a 
consideration of the educational requirements of the two provinces. 



Q. COBIMEBCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


General Hemoianda. 

Gamlen, R. L. 

I am writing in answer to a request to submit a short note with respect to what haff 
been done at Hyderabad, what 1 would like to do, and my ideas in regard to technical 
training. 

Some workshops were originally built at Hyderabad when the Mint was founded in 
order to deal with the repairs to the mint machinery. A staff of men was also engaged 
to look after the work. This answered the purpose when coining operations were going: 
on; but when there was no necessity for coining the whole plant and staff were idle. 

When I took charge of the Mint nine years ago, coining had been stopped for nearly 
a year, and it looked as though but little was likely to be done in the near future. I there- 
fore requested sanction from Government to allow me to expand the activities*of*the •* 
workshop by undertaking work for the other State departments in order to utilise the 
men and plant. Shortly after, when things were getting into a working condition, I 
conceived the idea of making use of the workshop for training boys and I was anxious to- 
start a school in connection with it. The idea, however, was not carried through. I then 
had hopes of co-ordinating various other technical efforts that were being made in the 
area, but these came to nothing. I also tried sending a class of more highly educated 
boys to the Science Department of the Nizam's College, but as it was some distance away, 
the attendance proved most unsatisfactory, and I gave that up. I have now started a 
class for teaching elementary science to the moderately educated boys. Instruction 
is being given by the men who are in charge of the various sections of the Electricity 
Department. At present there are 30 students and the attendance is regular. Tuition 
is given for only one hour daily. The engineers have not time to give more. They 
arrange, however, for the students to do an hour’s home work and, by paying visits, efforts 
are being made to utilise whatever small plant of various kinds there may be in the district 
for adding to their general knowledge of engineering principles. This, of covrse, is merely 
tentative and intended only to pave the way, if successful, to more systematised teaching. 
From these students it is hoped to select a few men who are likely to become engineers. 

I had hoped that all the other boys who came to work here might have been able to get 
primary education outside, but this has not proved feasible. I Jiavo therefore arranged 
to give tuition in the Mint. All the boys are to be taught to be literate in vernacular 
and elementary arithmetic. Wherever possible, Urdu is used as being the most 
generally useful language in the State. Telugu, however, is being taught where boys are 
already half trained in that language. A class for boys literate in Urdu or Telugu has 
been formed for teaching English, arithmetic, mensuration and decimals, and they will 
be taught later to understand simple drawing. Tuition for two hours a dr.y is being 
given to each boy, the rest of the time is spent in handicraft. The teachers are taken 
from the clerical staff, and they are given a small allowance for the extra work. We have 
at present some 1 50 boys who are doing apprentice work and who attend this primary 
school. 

As regards my opinion on the subject of technical education, I consider that for the 
handicraftsman there is no better system than the very ancient one of apprenticeship, i,e,, 
learning at the hands of one who is carrying on the business. For this reason 1 am 
entirely against the principle of attempting to teach handicrafts as an adjunct to a 
technical school. I think that handicraft should be taught in commercial undertakings, 
whether under the control of Government or of private individuals, and that sufficient time 
should be allowed by the firm, say two hours daily, to the apprentice for acquiring so 
much literary education as may be essential to his calling. It would, of course, be 
of the greatest importance that any firms undertaking to teach boys should select crafts- 
men of the highest obtainable skill and that, if this proved at first to bo commercially 
unprofitable an allowance might be given to balance the loss. The high quality of the 
work which will be turned out after a little time would more than make up for the extra 

( 14 ) 
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wages paid. Considering then the fine handipraftsman, the whole of whose powers are 
devoted to the carrying out with his own hands certain specified work, praotio^ly the 
limit of what is requir^, other thm actual skill in handicrafts, is ability to read Instruc- 
tions that may be written and to understand sketches from which his work has to be 
carried out. The first atid foremost thing, however, is that he should be extremely capable 
in the use of his hands and the appliances of his trade. I do not think that he should 
onl ; be given sufficient literary education to onable.him to read and write his own verna- 
cular or the most useful vernacular in the district, to understand arithmetic and mensur- 
ation, including fractions and decimals, and enough English to be able to understand 
the directions that may be sent with drawings. I do not think that the average boy 
should be pressed any further, and I think that two hours a day is all that should be 
allowed for schooling, the rest of the working day being devoted to the acquirement of the 
special handicraft for which he is qualifying. Among these boys, no doubt, a few will 
show' tlieinselves particularly clever and these could later on add to their schooling 
som * information on helpful subjects, such as strength of materials, application of 
mechanics and t le action of steam according to whatever branch they wish to specialise 
• n. ’Tttis w ould enable them to become useful foremen. A few , perhaps, would prove 
themselves capable of even further development. This would bring them into 
another class of technical men, that is to say, wrhile not being particular experts in 
the handicraft of any one branch, they will liavc a good wide working knowledge 
of general engineering work with a specialised technical know'ledge concerning one 
subject ; in other words, thev will form a class of supervising engineers of all branches 
and technical officers generally. The treatment of such students, of course, must be 
very different from that which can be giveiiHo subordinates. They should be given a 
s >uud general education until they are about foiirte< n years of age, and then they should 
be seat into the w'orkshops where special provision should be made for training them. 
About three hours daily should be spent in teaching them general science, mathematics 
i nd drawing, and tlif^ rest of the day should be spent in acquiring a w'orking know - 
ledge of tlie handicrafts in the various departments. With this superior preliminary 
education, they should l>e able to assimilate knowledge much more quickly than the less 
educated boys. If they are of any use they would probably begin to indicate early some 
tendency in a particular direction, and w hen at the age of about nineteen ortw’cnty 
they have gone through the various branches, it w ould probably be found that they 
could easily revert to the department for which they show ed special aptitude. Again, 
if they proved themselves to be of good quality, their services w ould be sufficiently 
useful to the Department which would be glad to retain them as assistants. 

I feel sure that the training as assistant with a parent firm where the \'Outh is under- 
taking a responsible work under the guidance of experienced chiefs is of essential 
imjxortance in building up the sense of responsibility and reliability and of initiative wdiich 
is unfortunately so very often lacking in the college trained engineers, and I may say 
Siiecially among Indians. 

In these remarks, I liave only considered the best species ; the unfit w'ould have to 
drop out by the wa}^ and fall into subordinate niches which are to be found all through 
the engineering world. 

In order to accomplish my ideas, the ordinary technical school is of hut very little use. 
It usually has sl workshop attached to it wherein boys become second-rate amateurs 
as craftsmen and are without any useful training as engineers. I think that probably 
with the exception of one or two cases in India, the works are not of nearly sufficient 
amplitude to serve the purposes that I have indicated. If private enterprise by itself 
cannot see its way to expand sufficiently to justify the engagement of adequate skilled 
masters to serve as efficit nt instructors, I think that the State should enter into an 
agreement with some firms by giving them an educational allow'ance or otherwise, so as 
to enable them to expand their operations and to engage really suitable stafl’s for the 
purpose. 

For example, there r. ire many engineering firms of various sizes in India who Inve 
founder ics, but I think that very few of them are equipped with a chemist or with suitable 
testing machinery for dealing with the materials that ^ey use. With the Government 
grant, t hey might see their way to ren edy these defects and eo enable the students to 
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learn the essential narts of the profession. I would not suggest that these departments 
a jt as laboratories, and that the apprentices should learn in them, as ordinary students 
do, hut that the apprentices sliould be working parts of the undertakings and carry 
out the daily routine for the firm. If no suitable arrangement could be made with 
a firm, then the old ideas should be oom])letely departed from and the State itself sliould 
enter into commercial competition with privat*" enterprise and construct a really 
comprehensive system of workshops of as diverse kinds as possible, in the first instance 
of course for supplying articles needed for the State and then also for general commercial 
consumption, and equip them with talent which could make the n model factories. At 
the same time their primary object would be tlie making of engineers, including in this 
term all grades from the lowliest craftsman to the most higlily skilled technician. I do 
not believe that a highly skilled specialist is made giving facilities in a technical 
college ; the high skill comes later and is due to the interest tliat the individual has in 
his own special work which forces him to searcli round to acquire tlic final polish. 
Special foreign scholarships given to fairly mature youths would enable the suitable ones 
to acquire this final polish. Unfortunately, at present, the industries in Lidia do not 
provide any such facilities. 

Tlie expansion of our present undertaking, to the extent indicated, is what I would 
wish for here. 


Marwari Community. Calcutta. On behalf of the, 

♦ 

It Is generally believed, and on good grounds, that there is a need for a sound system 
of commercial education, both advanced and elementary, d'lie need for such education 
at an early stage is keenly felt by the ^Marwari community on account of its traditions 
of early initiation into business. The community believes from its own cxjierience that 
an early siituration of its youth in business methods and ideas is eminently desirable. 
Once provision is made for a matriculation course in coruinercc we expect that a sufficient 
number of students will take it up, and after the exjierimcntal stage is over, a large number 
of students may be expected to ado])t that course. The Sliri Vishuddhanand Saraswati 
Vidyalaya, the premier iMarwari educational institution in Calcutta, ha from time to 
time announced its aim to impart commercial education, and \vc hope that the University 
will help it to realise that aim by providinga matriculation course as well as liiglicr courses 
in commerce. Students usually desire the recognition of their studies by university 
certificates, diplomas and degrees, and to start with an experiment should be made in 
the matriculation stage. Besides, in tlie absence of a real beginning of practical commercial 
training at school, many students are made to give up their studies, for their guardians 
do not consider the present literary curriculum a.s suitable to their needs. 

If, however, there be a matriculation course in commerce it is expected that it will 
attract more Marwari students and that they will study lor a longer period than at present. 
It is likely that the existing Marwari schools w ill take uj> the course and more such 
schools may be opened. The best w'ay to introduc* eilucalion in general among com- 
msre al communities would be throjgi acoursj of c jiirivircial e mcation. 

1 lie matriculation coarse in commerce may be arran</e l to cover the followung sub- 
jects : — 

(a) English (including precis writing and commercial correspondence. Marwari 

commercial men are naturally in great need of these arts, but their present 
arrangements are very defective indeed), 

(b) Vernacular and a classical language. (At least a rudimentary knowledge of 

Sanskrit is necessary to make the education of a Hindu complete. Without 
It the students would find much inconvenience in their daily life : and a good 
knowledge of Hindi, which is essential, is difficult to acquire without an ele- 
mentary knowleidge of Sanskrit. Corr(5spond«ng provision should be made 
for non-Hindus.) - ^ ^ 

(c) Book-keeping. (This subject is, of course, th3 founda'ion of all commercial 

training ; and the Marwari boys, as has been shown by experience, have an 
aptitude for it fairly early in life.) 
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(d) Mathematics. {A training in business mathematics should be given.) 

(e) History and geography, botli ordinary and commercial, (History may be very 

elementary and confined to the history of India and a brief sunroy of the 
history of England. Commercial geography should, for obvious reaecns. 
occupy an important place : moreover, it is an excellent introduction to the 
science of economics.) 

As regards teachers, we do not think there will be much difficulty in finding them 
so far as the above course is concerned. We understand that easy text-books too can be 
had without any difficulty. 

The Honourable Justice Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri. 

Sir Kaunas C. Bose, Rai Bahadur 
J. C. COVAJEE. 

Debi Prasad Khaitan. 

Seth Raghuxath Prasad Poddar. 

TAraciiand Chakshyamdass. 

Jainarain Ramchunder. 

Gakputrai Khemka. 

SaDASOOKH G AMBIKCHAN D. 

Harkissen Bhattab. 

Gllabray Poddar. 

A matriculation course in commerce will form the best stcj^ping stone for those entering 
the portals of college of commerce. At the same time, the school w ill have a value 
independent of any college, because a student of such a school, even if he does 
not prosecute his studies further, whll enter commercial life with a better training than 
any which the present jaatriculation course can give him. 

If the above suggestion be found difficult to adopt in the above form at present, we 
])ropose that optional subjects may be so arranged as to include the above reipiiremente. 

Rai Bahadur Hariram Goexka. 

Rai Bahadur Shewpershad JHOO^JHOONVVALmv. 

KaIA PRASAi> KaITAN. 

8HEOBUX MaL. 

Muttrumull Chowdhury. 

Kadarnath Rajgarhia. 

Ram Dev Chokhaxy. 

JUUALKISHORE SURAJMUIX. 

Nathuram Ramkissen. 

Srig opal Bilasra y . 

LaLCUAXD SEWC'URX, 

Jagaxnath. 

Bilasiram Thakubsidas. 

Kumar Heeralal Bagla. 

Sbwaram Kallram. 

Baldeodass JdgalRishorb. 

Bansidhur Sewprasad, 

SOBHARAM SbWDUTTBAY. 

Jaiday-u. Madangopal. 
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Sevvkamdas Ramnibanjandas. 

Ramcilarandas Debidutt. 

Rampratap Ridhchurn. 

Heeranand Anandram. 

Trie HUB AN Heerachund. 

XiRMAL Ch. ChUNDER. 


Petavel, Captain J. W. 

My suggestion for the solution of the problems of practical education and of middle 
class unemployment is for an extended application of the principle of which the French and 
Swiss fermes ecole$ give some example ; in those schools students are organised to produce 
the main necessaries of life on a co-operative plan, and so approach to being self-si^port- 
ing. Broadly speaking, with the help of modern methods, wc can produce most things 
easily enough, the difficulty in commerce being the disposal of produce. Young workers 
producing articles to use and consume themselves, have the easy part of the work alto- 
gether avoiding the difficult. 

T do not propose to put anything speculative before the Commission, so shall come soon 
to a description of what 1 am actually engaged in doing now, and of what I wish to do as 
the very next step ; but i shall first just outline briefly what we are looking to for the 
future, referring to the v<irious publications of the Educational Colonies Association for 
details. They can be had in England from the Honorary Secretary, J. B. Pennington, 
Esc^., LC.S., retired, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. and in India from myself. 

By means then of what in its economic w'orkiug %vould be a co-operative organisation 
w’e look to esta))Iisliiiig an educational system that would make young men practically 
sure of a living. Briefly the plan is to give boys at school and young men at college the 
widest possible facilities to learn to take a part suitable to young men of education in the 
work of producing t!ie j)riucipal necessaries of life with the help of modern methods. We 
•should hope to see this practical training made compulsory some da> for all science 
degrees. In that way the universities could help enormously the industrial development 
of the country. 

I contemplate as soon as possible “ industrial colonics ” equipped in the most modern 
style so that an extensive use would be made of machinery to which the boys and young 
men would go in some sort of rotation to learn to w'ork practically, the rougher w^ork being 
done by working class lads who would come to the farms for some schooling, the establish- 
ments thus serving two highly useful purposes. 

Farming and all the industries connected with agriculture, including the repair and 
even, when possible, the manufacturing of the machinery, should be carried on at these 
establishments. The Indian middle-class young men are not averse to working a machine, 
and their prejudices could be overcome sufficiently for them to help in at least some kinds 
of field work during the time when labour is urgently needed on the farms and highly 
paid. 

Basing ourselves on Swiss experience there is no doubt whatever that, with good 
organisation on a large scale, not only could those industrial educational estabjishments 
soon bo self-supporting, but the ywng men would be able, even whilst pursuing their 
studies, to make useful contributions in kind to their homes. The fact that is very signifi- 
cant in this connection is that the Swiss have made tramps and vagrants entirely self- 
supporting by organising them to produce the necessaries of life in this w'ay ; so we 
should certainly be able to succeed with good boys. 

Now as there are in India millions of poor lads wanting education, once a -start was 
made there is every reason to expect that organisations of that kind would extend rapidly ; 
and then they would soon afford, besides, opportunities for training for middle class young 
men, a very great amount of employment for them, and let it be noted, not only for thos^ 
who could be employed in managing industrial work, but algo for numbers whose educa- 
tion had been purely literary, who would be needed to teach the w^orking class lads. 
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I will not dwell on this, however, but will just mention in passing that in the opinion 
of many people the solution of India’s problem of popular education is to be looked for 
tn establishments of this kind. Boys working in them, helped by modem methods would 
earn by a few hours’ work the equivalent of what they are expected to contribute to their 
homes an d have time to devote to education. It would be enough to have an establishment 
in every district that boys would go to when old enough, doing their ordinary schooling 
and some small industrial work in village schools. 

Though 1 shall come as soon as possible to a description of what I am actually doing, I 
think it worth while to say something about the economics of self-supporting technical 
education, because once it is proved possible the problems of practical education and 
middle class employment will be solved. 

Hitherto we have looked upon combined earning and training as impossible, because a 
person must be quite differently employed to earn from what he professes to learn. To earn 
he must keep to some kind of work until he is proficient, and then continue it. To learn, 
on the other hand, when he has obtained some degree of proficiency in one kind of work, 
he must acquire proficiency in another. 

Btrt' industrial progress has now rendered the combination of the two possible. In that 
lies a great hope for the Indian middle classes. In the first place it has made labour enor- 
mously productive when doing things on a large scale, so that the young men, by working 
a few hours a day commercially, would be able to earn their maintenance and devote 
another part of the day to working instructionally. Then, by introducing mechanical 
process into agriculture, it has rendered possible an industrial organisation in which the 
young men could produce the necessaries oi life for themselves, which would enable them 
to have the benefit of this productive power, which a commercial organisation cannot 
give them. 

These organisations could contain, besides the students, a considerable number of 
working men hired tinder ordinary conditions^ who would produce much more than they 
would consume. In commercial phraseology the organisation would make a profit on 
their labour. All the young men w ould be practically partners in an organisation of that 
kind, hired labour therefore could be very effectively supervised and the economic strength 
of such an organisation on the co-operative princi'ple could therefore he increased practically 
to any extent, hy increasing the proportions of workers hired at a fixed rate of remuneration. 
This is an important point. When we bear this in mind w e see the answer to many qiies- 
tions that arise, including the great question of capitalising these orgnnisations. They 
would be able to pay interest on the money spent on buying machinery and other 
equipment which is all that caintalisiiig them would mean. 

We should not of course contemplate these organisations producing more than the most 
ordinary necessaries of life, so they would have to sell some produce to have the money to 
purchase many things they cannot produce and to pay the cash portions of salaries of 
permanent workers. Broadly speaking, however, they Avould produce those articles of 
which we make the greatest use. 

Once more I shall come as quickly as possible to describing the stepping stones, I am 
actually engaged in pla^ung, to help forward towards the realisation of these possibilities 
industrial progress hiis opened up ; but as they are possibilities of such very brighthope for" 
India and for every country, I shall first give just one practical illustration showing th« 
advantage of producing for use, instead of for sale, and showing clearly what we can look 
forward to at once if w e place well chosen stepping stones 

The ordinary industry, as we know too w ell, loses in friction the immense power indus- 
trial progress has given to labour, so that the w^orkers scarcely benefit by it ; but there is 
one example from ordinary commerce that gives us an idea of what we might expect of 
educational establishments on the principle of which the French and Swiss fermes icoles 
give some little illustration. We have seen industries, having large orders to deal with, 
paying their workers at double, and in some instances more than double, ordinary rates 
for an output exceeding the normal and ordinary. Those rates show us what remnnem- 
tion industries can givcj and still be working at profit with the help of modern methods. 

But the reason for their not being able to pay those high rates generally is that an 
organisation producing for commerce ha.s much more than its working expenses to pay ; 
it has to spend money on opening up markets ; it is practically certain to have some 
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unfortunate transaction involving loss Avhich must be paid for out of the profitable ones ; it 
has risks to incur. If conditions are particularly unfavourable it will probably be burdened 
with watered 'stock. In any case it will have verj^ big salaries to pay to managers skilled 
in the arts of industrial warfare. But the organisation producing for its owm workers 
has none of these expenses and risks and the higher rate, therefore, represents more accjU- 
rateiy that at which it sJiould be able to remunerate its workers. This does n(ft show all 
the advantages of the industry working co-operatively over the commercial industry, but 
it does suflSciently perhaps for our purpose. 

For all those reasons, and allowing further that a man in half a day’s work can do consi- 
derably more than iialf of what he does in a whole day, we can see at once how, in a large 
organisation, the trained young men might earn quite a decent maintenance with half 
a day’s work, and devote the other half to some further training. We see also how these 
organisations might developo and do most valuable work at least in training working class 
lads as skilled artisans giving us self-supporting technical schools if not solving the whole 
problem of popular education ; and giving almndant employment for men of education. 

In a technical school of that kind young men would perhaps })e longer going through 
a given course of training, but that would not matter if they w^ere earning all the time, ' 
and they would have far more thorougli and useful experience than they could ever have 
in any technical schools .such as we have now, whicli arc almost a pronounced failure. 
They would be turned gradually from school boys into practical workei’s, and then young 
supervisors of the junior lads, so would have a training such as is not to he had under 
pro^eut conditions. We could contenqdate, as a further step, young men, wlien they 
were trained, taking up some industrial work on their own account, Init directly connected 
with the organisation so that they could wean themselves as it were gradually from it, 
having the advantages of the advice and assistance of its experts in their first independent 
undertakings. 

That is enough to say about the ultimate object we have in view, except just to add that 
we shall be able to go a very substantial way towards realising it if only we can manage to do 
successfully with working class lads what th" Swi.ss liave done with tramps and 
vagrants, and I refer to some prints enclosed for opinions of eminent economists and 
educationalists on these suggestions from the economic point of 

I will now describe what 1 am doing towards establisliing })ractical educn ' ion and j)lacintr 
stepping stones to lead towards the realisation of what I have described above. 

By the genero.sity of th ‘ Maharajah of Kasimbazar I have l)een al)le to open a school in 
which we are cCviTviiig out the idea of combined scliolastic and industrial work. The 
I'ktucation Department has seen the imjiortance of what we are doing and has offered 
financial assistance. His Excellency the (Governor and Lady Ronaldsluiy have paid us the 
coiufliment of a visit to tlie school. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee i.s giving every encouraginent. 

As 1 have mentioned, economic success can be attained only vhen doing things on a 
large scale, so we Jiave not yet made the industrial work pay to a very great extent, but 
some boys have been aide already to earn rather more than their school fee by their 
work in the carpentry workshops. 

The great thing, however, is to open up prospects for hoys trained in the school, therefore, 
])e8ides the school T am establishing an orgjinisatiori to wdiich I have given the name of 
Indian Polytechnic Association. Several very prominent gentlemen have lielped me 
including notably Sir Dorab Tata, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Rajah Reshee Case Law, Sir 
Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, Sir Kailas C. Bose, Mr. Banerjee (the grandson of Bankim 
Babu), Mr. Ookulchand Boral and many leading merchants among whom Messrs. 
Jettaibhai Jaichand, Haridas Goculdas and Mr. Khe Za Rhee may be mentionel. 

The Indian Polytechnic Association is intended to be a general agency that will canvas 
for orders of all kinds, specially among people who wish to help the objects we iire working 
for, and to get work to be executed as far as possible in the school workshops. 

We cannot look forward (o much success until we have an organisation of that kind in 
working order, as production for the use of the young producers themselves will not be 
possible at first. 

I append a statement of the various objects of the Association. The most important 
work I am hoping now to do with its help is the establishment of what I call an industrial 
colony , to give the young men a practical example of what industrial training will load 
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them to. We have prejudices against industHal work to overcome, and young men 
certainly not be induced, merely by being told about hopeful prospects, to overcome their 
prejudices c gainst it. They must be encouraged by concrete examples. 

The question is how money is to be obtained for a start ? There are numbers of 
Indian middle class young men who are quite willing to take up an industrnd career and 
who have guardians willing to give theiu the capital for a start but who are deterred by 
the risks inseparable from ordinary industrial undertakings. Tiiey know that the 
chances are only too great of their little capital being lost. 

An urgent need therefore — none hardly' could be more urgent — ^is to choose a good 
locality combining as many advantages as possible for such young men to start in and let 
them start there together with experienced men to advise and instruct them, and, when 
request wl l»y their parents, to report on the way they are using the opportunities they have. 
The Indian Polytechnic Association would seek for customers for them, but if Govern- 
ment would at first fake some articles from such industry 1 i olonies, on condition, of 
course, of their coming up to its requirements, I think success would be ensured. The 
young men \vt)uld then be made sure of a small earning to cover their expenses and make 
a m4jiderate living if they had any energ\^ ai d capacity. But in the case of incompetent 
ones, the managers would warn the guardians and insist on such young men taking moie 
capable ones p.s j)artjiers, or if the worst came to the vorst the management would warn 
guardians who would be able to sell up the plant to some one else. In a colony of tliat 
kind the \'aluc of tlie plant should be easily realised so the capital would not be lost ; 
though of course rules would be made preventing any premium being demanded on 
account of tlie special privileges. 

It will be necessary to have small industries, because a great foctory w ould not give 
young men any ooniniercial training. But tlie management might undertake many 
kinds of big work dividing it among the various small industries in accordance with the 
Utodern principle of Hf^ecialisation and division of production. But young men w’ould 
be encouraged to make themselves independent of this support. A good phn, perhaps, 
would be for them to make arrangements which might be of the nature of partnerships 
with people ill tlie tow ns engaged in hiiiall industries, working with them and doing..tiiat 
part of the workwhicli could be more economically done in the industrial colonies ; an 
aiTangemeiit that could obviously he profitable to botli parties. Another reason for 
having industrial colonies near the towns would be to avoid taking the young men away 
from the liomes, which is important in India. 

After a certain time in an industrial colony, under tutelage and guidance, tlie young 
men would, if their guc.rdians were satisfied, be able to sell up their industry to emother 
beginner, and make a start wdierever they thought they stood the best efiance of doing 
well. The colony experts could advantageously be retired technicistfi ot various kinds 
and pensioners w lio would be glad to do the patriotic work of looking alter the young 
men for a moderate remuneration. 

What I have said in the appended paper about the Indian Polytechnic Association 
will show the various other possibilities of such an organisation. 1 will just add that 
my experience seems to show that, as with almost everjdhing else in India, it 
would be immensely iielped if Government" were to give some direct and practical 
eneouragement. * 

A condition could be made that young men should be taken to learn and earn on the 
industries, on the plan I have just described. Then the Industrial colmies would become 
self ^supportmg techmeal schools established at the expense of the pupils ^ brought into exist- 
ence by organising interests and the Government giving its custom. The agricultural part 
might develope at first, or might not, but once a start is made in any w*ay further develop- 
ment could be expected. It is evident of w^hat great use colonies might be as nurserie* 
of new industries. We should have in^them the ideab conditions to make the first trials 
and it w^ould of course be the best for the young men to learn industrial work that is going 
to be m demand. It seems clear also that established industries would in some cases 
remove to these colonies witliout asking for any special privileges, and would afiford faci- 
Iities for young men for earning or learning. There are evidently immense possibilities 
for industrial colonies in a country like India that is beginning to develope its industries. 
Again, I am able to refer to what Indian leading men have said about these suggestiona. 
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In c onclusion, therefore, I would point out that what the Swiss and French have done, 
specially the Swiss, in the very striking success of their labour colony of Witzwii, seems 
to sho^c tliat there is a solution for the whole problem of establishing a system of practical 
e lucation that would assure young men a livelihood. I will rejKjat, because it is impor* 
tant that there is no need whatever to contemplate all the young men taking this indus- 
trial training. A portion taking it would be sufficient to render education establish- 
ments possible which would offer a vast amount of employment also for those whose 
education had been entirely literary ; and this practical training might quite reasonably 
be made compulsory lor all candidates for science degrees. ^ 

J urge therefore that the universities might, in that way, make a contribution that 
might prove to be of immense importance towards solving the problems of middle class un- 
employment and industrial development in India. 

I point out further that some steps have been taken by the Maharajah of Kasimbazar 
in which Their Excellencies the Governor of Bengal and Lady Ronaldshay have show n an 
interest, and, as I have also mentioned, I have in the same w'ay reasons to be thankful to 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the Director of Public Instruction and the Presidency Inspector 
of Schools, and many leading gentlemen. ^ 

No financial obstacle stands in the way of the next step I propose. It is a matter, not 
of providing money, but merely of organising, and of developing the idc^a of the Indian 
Polytechnic Association. It is the question of utilising existing forces in an organised way 
to start industrial colonies, as 1 term them, that w'ould meet a very grc^at need. I have 
done w'hat is in my power by initiating the ideas of the Indian Polytechnic Association 
a degree of general interest and approval which seems to make it clear that with 
Government help w'e could ensure the establishment of industrial colonies and then 
we should see practically what developments w’ould follow' from these stej)s, simple and 
obviously useful in themselves. 


APPENDIX. 

To relieve unemployment among the middle classes by opening up industrial careers for 
young men, the first need is to give them a really practical training such as they can have 
only in an organisation w'orking commercially, well equipped, paying them for their labour, 
and affording them the opportunities to acquire business knowledge without which 
technical knowledge alone may bo of little practical use. 

W ith respect to this I w’ould refer specially to the evidence given before the Indus- 
tries Commission that the present kind of industrial school is a failine. 

The first step therefore is to have an organisation c anvassing for orders for all insti- 
tutions giving young men training. 

Besides training in school workshops young men must have opportunities to gain ex- 
perience ^vith firms. To sec*ure them such opportunities w^e need an orgiuisation of the 
kind ment oned, so that by having orders to place out influence could be obtained over 
fi ns \’ ho will in turn take in apprentices. 

Such an organisation is further needed to assist 3'oung men to earn their living when 
trained. 

ilany with the most modest capacity could make a living by some small industry 
established in a place where living and labour is cheafv | rovicled there was an organisation 
to advise and instruct them as to what to produce, and to take their produce and dispose 
of it in the commercial centres. 

Other young men, more ambitious, w^ould w^ant to w'ork as engineers and to undertake 
contracts. But many people, who w^ould be glad enough to give them opportunities 
dare not try the experiment because of the grave consequences that might be entailed by 
inexperience. But if there was an organisation to which people could entrust the work, 
and that would send wdth the young men, older ones of experience (they could be 
pensioned engineers or subordinates w^ho would be glad to help their young country- 
men for very modest remuneration) to see to matters of practical detail, talented and 
energetic young men could be given a chance. 
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Again such an organisation of technicists would be able to give most valuable help to 
Aiiyone desiring to establish any small industries, by advising them and by giving them 
the kind of technical help they n(+ed©d, and by having a number of trained men on its 
books so that it will not bo necessar to depend entirely on one man, thi« is often a 
fatal weakness with small industries just starting. 

Such an organisation, therefore, is what is wanted to employ Indian talent to develops 
the resources of India which is the ultimate aim. 

Probably one of the most useful things we could do now would be to form industrial 
colonies in which young men starting small industries would be able to establish themselves, 
•enjoying every possible advantage, and having technical assistance and commercial ad- 
visors. Under those conditions many guardians would finance young men for a atart, 
who under prescmt conditions would have only too good a reason to feAr that the money 
would be wasted. 

Th€^ Indian Polytechnic Association if jjroperly supported could bring such colonies 
into existence. 


Roy, Munindranath. 

What is needed is the starting not so much of technological branches of a higher 
nature as of technical and industrial institutions to teach various crafts and small industries 
to thousands of students in secondary f-chools who are neither fit by nature nor intellect 
for a general course of study, and who are otherwise left alone as worthless and thrown 
into the midst of undesirable circles, merely because they cannot find anything to learn. 

From the sf‘^ enfh class in the high Engli'«h schools upwards there should be 
technical and industrial classes opened, separated from ordinary school courses, to train 
young men who have an aptitude for learning some industry or craft. These schools 
may at first be started in district towns, as Government schools. 


Sen, Girindra Kumar. 


Taking the goal to be the development of “ a commercial frame of mind ”, referred 
to in my answers submitted to the Commission, I may explain how 1 may aim 
at this. The students in the first place sliould be made to realise, in the words of Walter 
Bagehot (Lombard Street), that “ Business is really a profession, often requiring for 
its practice as much knowledge, and quite as much skill as law' and medicine” ; that it 
demands to day the best brain power in the world ; tliat it is full of intellectual interest 
and that will be confronted with a series of problems of policy which cannot be anti- 
cipated beforehand, but which will ro(pui*b their right decision when they arise and that 
the University, not so much by constructing a curriculum,* as by the proper selection 
of teachers w ill try its best to aw aken and guide their business sense, or, in other w'ords, 
would try to create in them a commercial frame of mind enabling them to grasp the 
unforeseen situation and to give such consideration to the problems as in all probability 
would result in success. 

As for the curriculum, I would consult those of other universities before suggesting 
one that is most likely to be useful and suitable for the young men of Bengal. In any 
case, 1 w ould first give them a general introduction to the subject, somewhat on the lines 
shown in my article on “ Commercial Education ” which appeared in the November 
•series of the Bengal Educatioml Journal of 1913. I shall then divide the mercantile 
persons into different groups and take up the general work done by each in Calcutta and 


(Prof, w. J. Ashley, Modern Commereied JBducaiion.) 
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the relation of each to other different trades, if necessary. While doing this in tlie first 
year, I shall see tliat they take kindly to commercial and applied geography and begin 
with the question why Calcutta will remain the premier city of India” ; for, in solving 
that, the students will be at once introduced to tlie industries of Bengal, viz., jute, coal, 
the new promising iron industry and so forth, the freight, the return cargo for steamers 
bringing the imports, the particular seasons of exports and of the power of purchase of 
the people for anticipating the import, the railway transport and other allied subjects. 
I should not be misunderstood as supplying them with any details of statistics so soon, 
but I will only give thorn the totals to realise the amount of paper money created during 
such particular seasons in proportion to the currency available. I shall proceed to give 
the students a little sketch of tlie history of trade and manufactures after an interest was 
aroused in them, and, before they were given an outline account of the business situation 
of the different countries trading with India, 1 shall ground them in the theory of interna- 
tional trade, but always proceeding with it, to quote Professor Asliley, “ un dogmatically.” 
The students should now be made to think out for themselves the causes why Lancashire 
is manufacturing cloth, and so forth. This year they should also acquire such knowledge 
of accounts as every business man ought to possess. 

In the second year, transport and freight which had only been casually mentioned 
in the first year w ill be taken up a little before, or side by side with, the w ork of the 
managing agents of concerns located in Bengal — from the creation of these up to the 
financing and outside marketing, etc.”, of jute and other important articles of export, 
with the help of prospectuses, reports and transactions given in outline, enabling the 
students to appreciate, not only the exact relation which one item bears to another, but 
also the place of each in the completed wiiole. In illustrating busmess technique, I 
w ould require each student to be in turn a buyer, a seller, a slapping agent or as rejiresent- 
ing an insurance company, or a banker as the case may be. While going on with this 
work, I would explain to them the exchange of wealth presented in a }>ractical manner 
and how^ firms with established credit need not limit the range of their business within 
the figure of their capital. The students will now be made to realise that the export 
trade of a country is financed by bills of exchange. In this course of business ix)licy, 
taking into account the trade of Calcutta as a port, I w ould lay special stress on the Stock 
Exchange and financial operations, on banking and on the produce markets, besides 
the management of shipping ])usiness. I w^ould also have the .semincr system to let 
students w^ork up business subjects, especially those that arc of imi)Ortance to India and 
particularly to Bengal, providing them with materials like statistical works, reports of 
consuls and so forth. 

I have written this draft memorandum not with a view' to suggest how to ]>repare 
a curriculum, but to save the valuable time of the Commission, w hile suggesting how^, in 
my opinion, a university type of training can be provided for our young men. 


Oral Evidence. 

BENGAL tSttAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Representatives, 

Camkron, Alastair, and Crum, W.E. 

15th Fehrtuxry 1918. 

Management of European firms. — The responsible managers and assistants in European 
firms in Calcutta are almost entirely Europeans. A large number of officers are therefore 
imported from Europe 

2. Employment of Bengalis. — Bengalis are employed mostly as clerks. 

3. Conditions of appointment anfi emphymenl. — A clerk is usually required to have 
passed the matriculation examination. Some firms hold supplementary but very 
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informal, examination in English and arithmetic. The standard of handwriting ia fairly 
good Men so recruited start on a salary of about Rs. 25 or Rs. 30 a month and may rise 
to about Rs. 300 a month. A few may receive even more. Some Indians receive as much 
as Rs. 1,000 a month in Mr Cameron's employ. 

4. Improved educational qualiilcationa, — ^Rlen with better educational qualifications 
rarely apply for posts in offices. They object to doing the drudgery work, but it is essential 
for all to start at the bottom and learn gradually the whole work of the establishment*. 
Graduates in commerce who wish to start on Rs. 300 a month will be of no value and will 
not obtain employment, A good university education, however, should enable a man 
who starts at the bottom to obtain speedy promotion. Mr. Crum saw great benefits to 
be derived in the long run from a good general university education. 

5. Facilities fcrr practical training. — Both witnesses considered it very unlikely that 
firms -will give facilities for the practical training of university graduates in commerce. 
Such a practice would be very inconvenient to the offices. Business offices would also 
find it inconvenient to release their clerks early from office to attend evening classes. 
The witnesses did not consider either that the University should delay awarding a degree 
in commerce until the student Iiad completed satisfactorily a year's coiu’se of practical 
training under a firm. A man cannot learn much about business in a year ; and heads 
of firms would be placed in a somewliat invidious position. 

C- Secondary education. — The witnesses approved the idea of concentrating at present 
on a comparatively few institutions in which boys of about fifteen could be given a three 
years’ training in subjects suitable for business-career, and especially in colloquial and 
written English and in mathematics. A really good schooling rarely makes any difference 
in tlie initial salar}’, but it usually makes all the difference in the pace of ])romotion. 

7. Training in England. — Neither witne.ss had much experience of the State technical 
scholars, but Mr. Crum related a some^^ hat doleful experience of a young IMuhammadan of 
til is type. 

Note on University Commercial Training hy Mr. Crum. 

I think that it is possible that some of my evidence regarding the value of university 
training may be somc^\'hat iinsleading, and I wish to add a little to what I said. 

University training is not to my mind important solely for the academic learning which 
is imparted. 

While not in any way decrying the value of the acad(*mic education, I lay far greater 
stress on the value of university life from the point of view of discipline, association with 
boys of the same age and the inculcation of a spirit of work and play together for the 
common good and at the same time of independence wlr’ch cannot be learned at school. 

What we require above all things is a residential universit\^ away from the temptations 
of Calcutta, and without this I do not see how the moral training necessar * can be brought 
about. 

Give me the same type of boy at eighteen without university education and at twenty^ 
two with a good university education, and provicled the latter is willing to begin at the 
bottom, I am certain that at the age of twenty -seven the university boy will, in the majority 
of cases, be drawing far the higher salaiy\ 

As regards State scholarships, I think these should include plenty of practical work, 
and should not be confined to study at one of the universities, but perhaps this is alreadj' 
included. 

Generally, T am sure that reforms in education in Bengal should be directed towards 
the moulding of character more than solely towards the impartation of learning for exa- 
minations which later become a standard for Government service. 


Newson, P. W. 

25th February 1918, 

Development of commerce, — The witness was very hopeful about the prospects of Indian 
commerce. The present situation is more satisfactory than it has ever been in the past. 
Owing to the war and its effect upon European reemitment it is probable that India will 
have to rely more upon Indian agency in the higher grades of employment. 
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2 CUrks — The witness had nothing but praise for the Indian clerks in his service, 
except that their knowledge of the p]nglish language is very deficient. Clerks are recruited 
in a somewhat liaphazard way and usually by the head clerks and also by advertisement 
in the daily papers. The average pay is about Rs. 00 or Rs. 70 ; and the maximum pay 
in the office is Rs. 3o0. For the clerical posts witness would prefer a boy of about seventeen 
or eighteen v ho had receivefl a good schooling, and especially in English, than a university 
graduate. He was strongly in favour of evening classes and thought that arrangements 
could easily be made for attendance at these classes. 

3. Higher commercial education . — The prospects of tho<e w’ho receive a higher education 
in commerce are not promising. The witness w^UwS not a great believer in commercial 
education ; and he was also very doubtful whether a university etlucation was of great 
value in business. Regarding the former witness felt that business can only be learnt 
effectively in the scliool of exj)erience, and that his firm in making an appointment would 
not consider a university training in commerce any recommendation. Regarding the 
latter he admitted that tlicre was a difference of opinion lietween business people. His 
•owm firm did not employ university men, F^uropenii or Indian. He admitted, however, 
thal a good education probably paid in the long run. 

4. The milh . — The witness suggested that there was much more scope for Indians in 
the mills than in the office. Witness w'oiild w^elcome the training of Indians for these 
posts, (hi bclialf of his firm he offered to give facilities for practical training in his mills 
to eight ajiprentices a year. The apprentices would r'eceive a living wage and should haVo 
received. H possible, a good school training. 
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Civil Engineering College, Sibpur. 

There is little doubt that provision must be made in India for a considerable ex- 
tension of the facilities provided for the education of engineers and others employed in 
industry. 

This has become more evident during the war which has shown how very dependent 
India is uj)on England and other countries for the essential requirements of such indus- 
tries as she no w posscssesr and how very essential for the political and material well- 
.being of the country it is that Indian industries shall be developed and that she shall be 
made more seif -8up{K)rting. 

2. The necessity of fitting Indians and Anglo-Indians resident in India to take their 
due share in such development does not need discussion, but the present urgency of the 
problem may fairly be put forward, and it is this. 

India has been relying for many years upon importing trained engiiu^ers from Great 
Britain for many of her industries. Since the w^ar began this supjily has been cut oS 
and the industries have been depriv^ed of their recruits. There has, moreover, been an 
ever increasing demand by the military authorities uj>on Indian industrial concerns for 
the best and most capable of the assistants still left, for service in the army or in Meso- 
potiimia and East Africa. At the same time it has been necessary to try to exi>and Indian 
industries, with their depleted stalf, to iin^et increasing military and industrial demands. 

3. After the war it is practically certain that those men who might otherwise have 
conic to India will be needed in Great Britain in connection with th ‘ indust ial revival 
that is sur to follow^ and the repair of the ravages of war, and to open up in new 
directions. 

Only those with Indian traditions or connections will be willing to make the sacrifice 
that foreign residence entails, w hen they will be able to get as good terms financially in 
their home country ; therefore it is not likely that Europeans w ill be available on the old 
terms. Moreover, European technical .nstitutions have been practically empty since the 
war began and the supply of scientifically trained men will be smaller. Those that are 
available in Great Britain and upon whom she will have to rely to a great extent will be 
those who have learnt in the hurly-burly of munition manufacture and w dl have experi- 
ence mainly in a narrow* groove. 

The problem is therefore a very urgent commercial problem. The industries need the 
men and need them badly. They are perfectly willing and anxious to engage competent 
men quite irresixjctive of their nationality. A competent Indian w*ho can live on a lower 
scale of pay than a European will have a great advantage. 

4. We must therefore forge ahead, and that without delay, and wx‘ must leave no stone 
unturned to see that the proposals for development that we put forward are absolutely 
sound. Industries must be run upon business lines if they are going to succeed. An 
incompetent man, be he engineer, assistant or foreman, when found out is fired out as- 
soon as possible, often being replaced by the more expensive European in spite of. the 
greater cost. No industry can afford to retain an incompetent man. Especially is 
this true when the industry has to face world -wide competition, and a competition that 
will become keener and keenejc after the war. We should also note that, because the 
Bengali is not industrially inclined, it is America and Japan who have taken advantage 
of the present opportunity to exploit India, This competition wdth those very keen 
and clever nations has come to stay, 

6. We must try to attract to our industries the most likely j^ouths of the country 
and make it clear that engineering and industrial enterprise are not refuges for the 
incompetent^ 


( 27 ) 
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6. The industries of the country need two distinct types of engineers, 

(a) 2 he practical supervisor or clerk of tvorks. In England and Europe the latter often 
rises from the ranks of the workers. In India the workers have not sufficient 
education to bo suitable material to train for such posts and we have to 
attempt to train them in schools and colleges. A few successful sir» ars and 
contractors have risen from the mistry or workman class. The attempt to 
make a clerk of the Avorks out of a Bengali student is not always successful, 
they don't like the constant attendance the supervision of labour involves 
and are apt to lU'glect this all-important work and to try to supervise out- 
door work from their office table. The system of education in force in schools 
is more suited for producing thinkers and dreamers than workers. 

(h) The scientifically trained engineer and manager y mch as are turned out by a 
degree or an advanced diploma coui*se. 

7. The preliminary ed’icatioii of the former class before they arc recruited to technical 
institutions or workshops is of great importance. 

We cannot afford to hamper our ex])ensive technical institutions with elementary 
work that ought to be taught, and taught well, at schools. The schools must do their 
proper work efficiently. \Ve need boys well grounded in arithmetic, geometry, drawing 
and Avith some elementary knowledge of the laws of natural science, (^hey should also 
knoAV English (collocpiial and journalistic) well enough to be able to understand and 
Absorb newspaper articles and text-books. Technical jargon tliey eaniiot learn at school. 

Manual training is an important school subject, as giving boys an op]>C)rt unity of dis- 
covering any natural btmt they may have towards constructive work and assists in finding 
out those more likely to become useful Engineers. 

8. At present there are only twTj examination tests for lads on the* eom])letion of their 
school education, namely, the juatriculatioii and the school tiiial examination 
of the B. classes (called the B. Final for short). The number of candidates at the 
matricik tion are numbered by thousands and at the >ehool llnal by tens. 11,250 
candidates passed the last mitricuLi-ioii and 32 passed the last school (inal. 

9. The matriculation examination as conducted on its present narrow lines, is an 
unsuitable test for admission to an engineering college, or to a technica- school, it ignores 
in a lofty Avay all subjects of use to those wdshiug to follow “n- industrial career. It has 
no test in nalural science or in drawing and the English encouraged by it is unsuitable. 

10. Bengali schools being practically cnimming establishments for the matriculation 
examination, you will find that few, if any of them, jwesent students in more than the 
^minimum number of subj<'ets required to pass. Xo breadth of intellect is encouraged 

and at no Bengali school, except thos(* owned by (Government, is any arrangement made 
for drawing or ii'aiiual training. Boys are not kept at Bengali schools for furtluT training 
after they have reached the matriculation standard, as is done at public schools in 
England. I 

11. Again the very immen.sity of the numbers appearing at the matriculation exam- 
ination makes it very difficult to use it as a medium of selecting lads for admission to an 
engineering school. The delay in announcing the results of tlie examination amounts 
to about three months. Bengali students usually Avail until they know of their succe.ss 
before applying for admission to the Engineering College'. This news takes some time 
to filter to their distant homes, then .h re ar ’ shoals of applications for th * prospectus 
and eventually applications for admission. If noAV a demand is mad * to know the subjects 
in Avhich the applicants qualified at the i\iatriculation and the marks they obtained, to 
enable a proper selection of students to be nmd?, other great delays occur. The Univer- 
sity office will supply these marks on payment of Rs. 2, but it takes a long time for one 
applicant (out of 11,000) to receive a certified copy. 

12. This year the mere demand for a copy of the marks meant that no more was 
heard from the candidate Avishing to join Sibpur, he found it impossible to obtain it and 
(tw'o months after the commencement of the session) we were forced to make a further 
admission in order to get a full class, then lads were token in irrespective of the subjeeta 
they had learnt and their suitability for an engineering or industrial career. 
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13 The B. fmal examination was started with the special purpose of preparing lads 
for engineering and industrial careers. 

The examination also qualifies a lad for admission to the Campbell and Dacca Jledical 
schools, the Agricultural College, the Veterinary College and is recognised by Government 
as being equivalent to the Matriculation, The Syndicate will allow a B. Final lad to 
enter a college to take a science course if he passes the matriculation test in a classical 
language. 

The subjects of the B. final examination are : — 

(а) Modern English. 

(б) A vernacular. 

(r) Arithmetio and algebra. 

{(]) Geometry and mensuration 
{e) Elementary Kcience. 

(/) Elementary surv^eying 
<gf) Elementary i ngineering. 

(h) Drawing. 

• {if Manual training. 

14. To encourage lads to join the B. classes after passing the test for promotion to 
the s(‘cond class of a high English school it has been the custom to promise them admis- 
sion to the sub-overseer classes of this college and technical schools one year in advance 
of the matriculates. That is, th(‘y join the sca ond year class and the matriculates the 
first year, so they can appear at the sub-overseer examination after one year while 
matriculates take two. This has been an unfortunate practice ; it has t-ended to make 
sehoof masters and school boj-s think that the B. final examination is solely for 
admission to < ugincering schools and also that it has some value as a test of engineering 
knowledge, which it decidedly has not. 

Manual training is no real substitute for carpentry. Elementary engineering learnt 
as a text-book subjecjt is of no value and the standard in drawing is not equivalent to 
what should be reached at the end of the first year of a technical course. 

15. The result of thi.>, in actual practice, is not encouraging. B. final lads do not 

do so well at engineering . chools as matriculates, as the latter have to pass through 
our full coux’se. f 

10. B. ( lasses have been started only where there are technical schools teaching 
the sub-overseer course or where there are workshops. This was the case at Dacca, but 
now separate arrangements liave been made. The boys are taught ,-jnanual training, 
(uiginecring, surveying, ^cience, drawing at the technical schools (excoi)t at Dacca) and 
they are as much pupils of the technical schools as of the Zilia schools. Consequently, 
the B. classes have tended to become solely preparatory .to the engineering schools and 
as such they are not a success. 

17. The right thing to do now is to organise the B. classes definitely as part 
of the Zilla schools ^ to omit engineering as a subject, to retain surveying as an 
example of practical iViCnsiiration, useful in an agricultural country, and regarded only 
as such, and to try to develope the classes on a more generous basis as preparing lads for 
admission to the f cience courses of othei* colleges, besides the medical, agricultural 
veterinary, surveying, industrial and engineering classes, and to give lads that pass pre- 
ferential admission over matriculates to the first year classes only. It will not be difficult 
to do this in Government schools as those become equipped with facilities for teaching 
manual training. The supply of teachers should be no difficulty. The B. final exami- 
nation would tbp occupy its proper place in the educational scheme. 

18. The management of engineering schools and colleges will be easier, because the 

tendency to over-crowding in the higher classes by bringing in inferior lads direct to ad- 
vanced standing will be avoided, this will improve the efficiency of the training given 
at the industrial and engineering f-chools. ® ^ 

19. The converse is that if we continue to admit B. final lads to the second year class 

of an engineering school and to prepare them for the sub-overseer examination in one 
year, we shall reduce the period of training at the engineering school from two years to 
one, with a certain loss in efficiency. ^ ^ 
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20. These difficulties in regard to preparing and selecting lads for admission to engi - 
neering colleges do not occur in England. There every lad can readily obtain instruction 
in suitable subjects and practically any lad who wishes to become an engineer can do so 
by joining workshops or j-chools. Moreover, technical colleges are provided in othe 
countries by others besides Government. In Bengal Government is the only supporter. 

21. The Government Civil Engineering College at Sibpur is the only technical in* 
stitutioii of university rank in the Eastern Provinces and Burma. There are other Govern- 
ment institutions of a lower grade ; Bankipur in Bihar and Orissa, Dacca in Bengal, 
Insein in Burma. Any lai in this large area who wishes to study in India engineering 
of a university standard must come to Sih'pur. What are these four Government in- 
stitutions amongst 100 million inhabitants ? Perhaps the 18,000 candidates at matri- 
culation is a fairer basis of comparison. If we consider inhabitants who have reached that 
standard of education the comparison is not so unfavourable and only becomes so w'hen 
we realise that practically every one of these 18,000 candidates wants Government em- 
ployment, whereas in England few matriculates hoj>e for Government service, probably 
not one h: s that as his sole aim. 

22. The exi.sting facilities need to be supplemented considerably to meet the existing 
demands of the industries and there is little time to lose. It is mechanical engineers 
especially that are needed. Training takes time and, even if the facilities were expanded 
to-day, it will be from four to five years before our first fruits are on the market. How 
much more urgent is the reform of the schools whence we get out raw material for train- 
ing. 

23. The existing system of technical (ducation in Bengal is as follow's : — 

A, University Education. — A course of training for the B. E. degree in civil engi. 

neering is offered at the Sibpur College. 

Admission standard I.Sc. ; length of course four year.s followed by one year of 
practical training ^ 

B. College Diploma Courses. — (This term represents these courses better than the name 

apprentice, permission has been asked to adopt this title.) There are the 
following courses : — 

(a) Civil engineering (upper subordinate diploma) — see below, 

{h) Mechanical and electrical engineering (diploma) — thre('-year course, followed 
bygone year of practical training. 

ic) Milling (diploma in the principles of mining) — three-year course. 

(а) The Civil engineering course is under reconsideration; at present it consists of two standards ; 

(i) The lower subordinate standard. 

(ii) The upper subordinate standard. 

The former is a two-years’ college or school course and the latter extends over thiee years, (wo 
at school or college and one on practical training. To obtain adinissiou to ‘(he latter 
candidates must first qualify in tne former. 

(б) This course is recognised by the British Board of Trade as exempting diploma-holders 

from a certain period of the artiheer training up to a maximum of two years required of 
candidates for a marine engineer’s certificate of competency. 

(c) This course is recognised by^the Government of India as exempting diploma-holders from **■ 
certain period of work underground up to a maximum limit of two years required of 
candidates for a colliery manager's certificate of competency. 

For various administrative and educational reasons it ha.s become advisable to ask 
Government to separate these two courses and we hope to have an upper 
subordinate diploma course of three j^ears followed by one on practical training, 
and a separate lower subordinate course of two years, to follow which practical 
training may be organised* in the future, the better sub-overseers being 
allowed to proceed to the overseer course. This is in effect what was 
recommended in the report of the Calcutta Teohnologibal Institute who also 
advised that the institute should conduct its own examinations and gi’ant its 
own diploma. 
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These various diploma and other courses are offered as follows : — 

{ Civil Engiacering College, Sibpur , . (a) Upper eabordinate diploma. 

(6) Mechanical and electrical engineering 
diploma. 

^ (c) Mining diploma. 

School of Englnof‘rtng, Dacca . . Upper enbordlnate diploma. 

niJiar and Urifi»a . , Bch(>ol|of Engineering, Bankipnr . . Upper sulrordinate diploma. 

The Lower JSubordirwtte Course {Sub-Overseer). 

t Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, this class failed to attract sufllcleat students in lgl7- 
Sohoed cil Bi\gineering, Dacca. 

Technical School, Burdwan. 

Technical School. Pahna. 

Technical School, Ilajshahi. 

B.h„ Orta.. . . 

The examinations, except the mining diploma, are entrusted to a special board, the 
Joint Technical Emmination Board. The Bihar and Orissa schools will pro- 
bably withdraw shortly from the Board and conduct their own examination. 
C; — Workshop apprentice courses. — The large engineering workshops in Bengal all 
admit apprentices, those around Calcutta attend the Calcutta Technical 
Evening School for theoretical instruction, while the workshops of the rail- 
ways have each their own arrangements. 

A pioposal has been drafted to connect these apprenticeship systems with the 
mechanical and electrical engineering diploma course of the Sibpur College. 

D . — Evening classes in the colliery districts for mining assistants. 

These are connected with the mining diploma classes of the Sibpur College. 

24. It will thus be seen that all courses of technical education have their final objective 
at the Sibpur College and that the coivses that have the closest and most important con- 
nection with industries are the mechanical and electrical engineering and mining diploma 
courses. 

p 26. It will now be interesting to see the administration, educational and financial, 
of the college. This is very complex. There are three separate interested bodies each 
with different committees wliich have different functions (see Tables A and B appends d), 
the latter shows clearly the composition of those three bodies and of their various 
committees, and incidentally of the possibility of expanding the Board of Visitors into a 
degree giving body fully representative of all interests concerned with engineering and 
technical education. 

26. The present difficulties of administration when dealing with an outsidd examining 
body, like the Calcutta University, can best be understood if we follow the track that a 
proposal for the simplest change in the syllabus or scheme of examine tion has now to 
take. Let us assume that the principal is in charge of the projKisal. The bodies that 
have to be consulted are as shown : — 

The Piincipal must naturally first obtain the support of his colleagues, t.e., 
(i) the College Council of Professors, He must discuss the matter with such 
members of (Li) the Board of Visitors as are interested and obtain their 
approval. Then if it is a matter that concerns the syllabus only of a i niver- 
sity course ho sends the scheme to (iii) the Syndicute, who refer it to (iv) tlie 
Board of Studies in Engineering ; they return it to the Syndicate who send 
it to (v) the Faculty of Engineering who after considering it send it again to 
the Syndicate who consider the proposal and send it on modified or un- 
modified to (vi) the Senate. Here it may be modified or returned to the 
Syndicate for modification, but presuming that it is accepted, the Syndicate 
send it on to (vii) the Government of India, who may refer it back to (viii) the 
Hector if he has not already seen it. He after consulting his educational 
advisers returns it to the Government of India, when if there is any difference 
of opinion between Rector and the Government of India, they may refer 
it back for the opinion of (ix) the Governor of Bengal in Council. He will com- 
municate their opinion and send the case back to the Government of India 
who are the final sanctioning power as regards the syllabus. The Govern- 
ment of India now send the scheme badk to the Syndicate. At some or all 
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points in these wanderings the proposals are liable to modification. The 
scheme having arrived back at the Syndicate in its final form it is now re< 
turned to the college whose staff may not approve of the alterations re- 
ceived e» route ; they have to accept it and lastly the Prinicipal may, if the 
proposal involves any financial points, have to refer it to (x) his Ooverning Body 
and get their support in approaching (xi) tlic Bengal Government for funds. 

27 . The obstacles it will be observed are great and the time lo^t in obtaining sanction 
to any change is prodigioiis, even supposing that the file never gets mislaid on the way. 
The result is that one does not readily come forward with any proposals for improvement 
and that the courses of instruction are apt to get hopelessly behind date. 

28. At a modern engineering college in Great Britain a professor has little difficulty 
in revising lus courses and in some it is a matter of administrative routine to subject 
the courses to an annual scrutiny or revision. ’'Fhis loads to a healthy natural growth 
by gradual progression, modification, in contradistinction to periodical revolutionary 
changes. 

29. The. present B.E. courses were devised in 1900, they remain almost exactly as they 
were then, tiu' only changes that have been made are as regards examinations — 

(a) To ensure mathematics being studied from a proper stand jH)int the B.E. tests 
in mathematics have been changed — 

. f (i) Pure mathematics f (i) Theories 

Mixed mathematics * Applications 

This simple change took about eighteen months and was nearly thrown 
out at one point, without further reference to the college or the respoiisihlo 
professorial staff. 

(h) To relieve the final year of the B.E. course of the teaching of mathematics and 
science, wiiich should bo finished at an earlier stage, and to relievo the students 
of some of the heavy load they have to hoar (owing to the university exami- 
nations covering a two-year course), a change has been made enabling a ix>rtion 
of the T. E, examination to he antieipateil at the end of the first year and 
disposed of, and th(‘ non -professional subjects to bo disfiosed of in the 
penultimate year of the B.E. conrsis 

30. For all practical purposes the connection with the University is disastrous and 
prevents the development of the college as a self-go vernirig institution. Members of 
engineering and industrial firms (all very busy people and tlie future employe, s of our 
students) are effectively prevented from interesting themselves in the courses wo teach 
a id our arrangements for training and consequently in the type of lad wo turn out and 
ask them to employ. 

The University merely does the examining that we can arrange just as effectively 
ourselves. And as a matter of fact the college staff are now' associated in the university 
examining work with outsiders appointed by the University, an external and an internal 
examiner being associated for each test, so that the connection with the University is 
quite unnecessary, we do half the work now. But, alas, they fix the passing percentages 
in each subject, and to change these, for what we consider reasonable and what our students 
can easily respond to, would be a very heavy task. Every Senator to whatever faculty 
he might belong would wLsh to be hoard on such a matter and the small Engineering 
Faculty would be entirely swamped by outsiders who otlierwiso never show any interest 
in engineering education. 

31. The practical value of the present connection with the University is merely one 
of “ Window Dressing.” We tell the public that we train for a university degree and 
this helps to attract students. 

32. The periodical modification of the ‘‘ Diploma ” courses taught in the so-called 
Apprentice Department is somewhat simpler than in the case of the university course 
as described in paragraph 26. 

Again supposing the principal to bo in charge of the scheme. ’ 

He w[ill first consult (i) hi» Council and prepare the scheme himself, then ho will send 
it to the (ii) Joint T^hnical Emmination Board who after considering it will, if ( hey accept 
it| send it on to (iii) and (iv) the Qoveruments of Bengal and Bihc^ an4 Orissa througl^ 
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(v), (vi) their respective Directora of Public Instruction, If acceptable, Government will 
refer back for financial details and finally reject or sanction the scheme, in the latter case 
they will send it back to the Joint Teclinical Examination Board who wjll communicate 
the sanction to the Principal. He will then ask his (vii) Governing Body for their support 
in obtaining what financial assistance is necessary from Government. 

33. The Joint Technical Examination Board has practically done its work and its 
continued existence on its present lines is no longer necessary. Bihar and Orissa are 
oomtomplating the withdrawal of their schc»ol8 from the Board and of making separate 
provincial airangcments for the work now undertaken by the Board. I know^thls, 
because I was one of a committee appointed by the Bihar and Orissa Government to 
advise upon the development of their central institution, the Bihar School of Engineering. 
When this takes place the Board will have only Bengal schools to deal with, Govern- 
ment institutions, Sibpur and Dacca teaching the diploma courses, and district board 
schools, Burfl\^an, Pabna and Hajshahi, additional schools teaching the lower subordinate 
course, 

34. Again the Board needs reconstitution to carry out properly even the work now 
entrusted to it as regards the diploma courses. Though it conducts examinations and 
Arranges the courses of study in both mechanical and electrical engineering it has neither 
a practising mechanical nor a practising electrical fugineer m its composition, whereas 
it has three pracli.sing civil engineers. The conduct of the examination for the dqfioma 
in the principles of mining and the arranging of the course.s of study in mining are out- 
side of its scope ; these are done by the IVincipal and the Mining Educational Advisory 
Board so that the authority of the Joint Technical Examinati6n Board over the dijiloma 
courses is not corapleto. 

It has not been eonsultod in regard to the projx>sed affiliation of Railway and other 
workshops to the Civil Kiigiuc(‘ring ('ollege a.s regards the training of mechanical engi- 
neers nor is it likely to be oonsuliisl in regard to the development of mining education 
now under considi^ration. 

35. In my opinion the Joint Technical Examination Board ha.s survived its usefulnesa 
and its functions may be more profitably and efficiently cjirried out under the scheme 
propounded in paragraphs 39 and 4d below. 

30. It is quite eh*ar that the administration of the. (Kliicational side of the college is 
very cumbrous. It is organised in such a way as to make it very difficult for any busy 
practising engineer to show any effective interest in the training of the j^ouug men who, 
on completion of their training, will hojie to get emplo^nnerit from iiim. Under present 
circumstances it is not easy to enlist his sympathy and co-operation and these wo must 
have. At a oollege we can’t do iniicli more than lay the scientific foundations of an 
engineer’s training. The suecessfid practice of engineering is the most important part 
of training of a complete engineer and for this wo must rely on the co-operation of em- 
ployers, and employers now are showing great interest in this matter. 

37. In any scheme of re-organisatJon we must arrange so as to secure their active help 
and co-operation, this is of far greater importance to the country than the mere granting 
of degrees, w hile if the degree granting power could be assigned to a body mainly composed 
of engineers we shall have done our very best for the country and for the development 
of its industries. There should be formed in connection with engineering and industrial 
education, a body entirely independent of the Calcutta Univt rsity empowered to 
arrange the courses of studies, conduct examinations and aw’ard diplomas and degrees, 

38. The clientele of the Engineering College has little in common with other Univer- 
sity interests. We look to railway and other workshops in Jamalpiir, Kanohrapara, 
Khargpur, Lilooah, 8akchi and Calcutta for assistance in training mechanical engineers* 
and to mines at Asansol, Jherriah, Giridih, etc., for assistance in training mining engi- 
neers. It is impossible to imagine a university taking any useful practical interest in 
the training of 'mechanics at a workshop institute and it is with such training that we 
hope to affiliate our mechanical engineering courses. Similarly a university situated in 
Calcutta cannot show any useful practical interest in the underground training of mining 
engineers and in local lectures in the coal fields. These latter feed our mining classes. 

As regards the present connection with the University, namely, the trainkig of civil 
engiheers, the present oollege workshop courses demanded of assistant engineers are not 
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recognised by the University. The Public Works Department prescribed these standards 
a 1(1 they are taught at Sibpur over and above the university syllabus. 

The practical training course again prescribed for a full college diploma of “ Civil 
Engineer ’’ that follows tlie B.E. degree is beyond the scope of university connection 
and though it forms the oi-own of the college course it is impossible to associate the Uni- 
versity therewith. Again the University can take no active interest in the civil engineer- 
ing courses for the training of sub-overseers and overseers or of their practical training 
courses. 

These practical training courses are in India very important parts of the collie 
courses and have to be arranged with contractors, railways, public works, district 
boards, etc., it is quite impossible for them to fall within the purview of the University. 

In England, such practical training is provided by apprenticing lads to engineering 
firms after they have obtained their engineering degrees from the University which have 
no concern with such apprenticeship. In India things have not yet developed to this 
stage, the college has to arrange for the practical training of its degree and diploma 
holders and we give a Diploma of Civil Engineer of still higher jirofessional value than 
the B.E. on the satisfactory completion of the practical training 

30. Many engineering colleges in (xcrmany that have no connection with univer- 
sities grant engineering degrees of bachelor and up to (locator. A similar practice is 
found in America. A similar power may be entrusted to those controlling engineering 
education in Bengal. Such an arrangement was doubtless found iKHJt^ssary to provide 
for the proper development of engineering education in the closest touen with employers 
to enable those responsible to devote themselves whole hear tcclly to it without other 
unconnected distraction. 

40. An examination of Table (B), which shows the comparative compositions of 
College administrative bodies, the Joint Technical Examination Board, and the Faculty 
of Engineering will quicklv demonsitratc that so far as composition is concerned the 
Board of Visitors with its forty members is far more representative of the varied interests 
of the college than cither the Joint Te(?hnical Examination Board or the Faculty of Engi- 
neering. The Board of Visitors is a strong body and with slight additions and moditi- 
cations it is quit« strong enough and representative enough to be c iitrusted with the full 
control of the courses of instruction end of the examinations and may well be given the 
power of granting degrees and diplomas. It needs n‘pr(;s<*ntatives of mechanical engi- 
neering, electrif'al engineering, sanitary engineering, architecture and its functions to 
be carefully detailed. 

41. This enlarged Boar J of Vi sitrrrs, or tvJia lever future name may he given to sw'h a 
body, should absorb the functions of the Faculty of Engineering and the Board of Stmiies 
in Engineering, also of the Joint Technical Examination Board, and it should be entrusk l 
with the control of engineering and diploma, courses throughout Bengal, This may 
easily be arranged as the only institutions offering such courses are Government instit-u- 
tions, Sibpur and I)a(.-ca. The whole of the funds are provided by Government, and unlike 
arts, science, law and medical colleges, there are no other vested interests to consider. 

42. Government could take the first step towards such a schemo by merely appointing 
a joint board of visitors for Sibpur and Dacca so far as the diploma courses are concerned, 
and absorbing in thi^ the functions of the Joint Technical Examination Board. 

This Board of Visitors would include advisory boards for civil engineering, 
mechanical and electrical engineering and mining, who would advise Government 
concerning the development of education in these branches throughout Bengal. From 
these advisory boards a hoard of studies and examinations would bo framed. This will 
provide a means for the proper co-ordination of syllabuses, teaching arrangements and 
examinations, which is now lacking and will enable practising engineers and employers 
to be very closely associated with this important work. 

43. These diploma courses may be developed to any extent and ultimately degrees 
may be granted, whenever the demand for more highly qualified men would justify the 
extra cost that would be involved and the Board of Visitors (or whatever it may be called) 
could be entrusted with the award of such d^rees and could take over, either then or 
perferably from the very start, these powers now invested in the Calcutta University* 
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44. yhe niembeTR of the governing bodies of the Sibpur College and the Dacca School 
of Engineering should he members of this Board of Visitors so that they should bo 
thoroughly in touch with the development of lechnieal education. 

45. Just as medical education is under the Medical Department for Government 
administration, agricultural education under the Department of Agriculture and \ etori- 
nary education under \ eterinary authorities so should technical and industiml edu- 
cation be under the Department of Industries. 

It is difficult to exaggiirate the importance of giving effect to this change which has 
become ever so much more evident since the war. Crowds and crowds of tcchmcally 
trained workers are needed by the military authorities and by the industries. The Indian 
Munitions Board appeal to the industries to spare their men and to take on otluTS for train- 
ing. They have not asked the Education Department to assist and the industrial trai|i- 
ing institutions are left in the cold. // they had now been under the Department of 
Industries, that Department would have devclopel their training facilities to the utmost 
and they would have been of far grader use to the country. 

46. The military authorities need — 

Structmal engineers, surveyors, electricians, overseers, sub- overseers, draftsman, 
motor car mechanics, steam laimch drivers, motor launch drivers, earpen- 
.. tors, blacksmiths, copper smiths, fitters, machinists, moulders, tin smiths, 

luriKTH, electrical wirernen, (mginc drivers, etc., etc. The training of many 
is being im])rovised, and the experience gained in such training and the 
facilit ies and iiK'ans of instnieiion will all be lost, unless technical and industrial 
education is at once tak(;n over by the Dci)artmcnt of Industries and that 
Department is a,sso<‘iated with tin,* tT’aining 

47. The, Indian Munitions Board has taken over the following industries: - 

Army clothing. 

Ordnance factories. 

Tanning. 

Bolt and nut making. 

It is going t-o sUirt — 

»Ship building. 

Acetone manufacture. 

In the more important of these, there arc great faialities for the practical training 
of apprentices and if the Munitions Board now had the responsibility for tecdmical 
( ducation there is little doubt that it would pusli schemes of training as it must train 
workers for ii.sclf and for the Army Department who appeal to it for assistance in the 
same direction, 

48. If only Government would dt^teriniue on the retention of the College at Sibpur 
at once, we could proceed with dcvelo[>mcut there, and increase our barrack and class- 
room accommodation and help to meet the situation. A grand and unique opportunity 
is passing by us. 

49. The case for luinding over the technical and industrial schools to the Department 
of Industries is exceedingly strong, and if there is any intention whatever of doing so, it 
should be done without delay. We should not wait till the war is over or we shall lose 
the present magnificent opportunities and the experience we might gain. It would bo 
absurd to leave the college and the schools temporarily with the Department of Educa- 
tion ; let them now be expanded on the lines they should follow in the future and under 
the fostering care of the Department of Industries. 

Also it is very evident that all matters concerned with technological and industrial 
education should be entrusted to one single body entirely independent of the University. 
The training of engineers and the training of mechanics are so inextricably intermingled — 
the same facilities are needed for both — that we do not want to complicate administra- 
tion by affiliating any college or school to an outside university. The University cannot 
take any active professional interest in the training of the supervisor class nor of the very 
large number of mechanics enumerated in paragraph 44 above, whose training is largely 
a workshop matter. Employers are the connecUny Unde, not the University, Rather let 
employers who are vitally interested in the thorough training of their engineers, assist* 
ants and meohanios be entrusted with this education than the University. 
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60. Bengal is not rich enough, or rather I should say Govornmoat is not rich enough, 
to multiply the institutions for triiining men of the various grades. They must bo trained 
1(1 a vorv limited number of colleges and schools. Do not therefore disupate the onergios 
ol the allministrators of those institutions by multiplying the outside educational bodies 
they have to deal with. Lot technical and industrial education bo self-contained. 

61. Technical and industrial oducatiou is so vast and special a subject that it almost 
needs a separate commission of its own. It is sincereJ}'^ to bo trusted that employers of 
labour and manufactures wiM be consulted in regard to the future organisation and ad- 
ministration of tecimical and industrial oducatiou. They should have the deciding 
voice and if things arc arranged to their satisfaction they will be the more ready to co- 
operate and to help with money. We cannot alTord to ignore their opinions and wishes. 

62. I (Mr. B. Heaton, the principal) have previously giv^cn ovidouoo regarding various 
aspects of the work of this college and the development of technical and industrial 
education to the Royal Public Services Commission, the Iiidian Industrial Commission 
and the Public Works Re-organisation Commission. 1 trust that their recommendations 
may be given clue consideration in determining the future of tliis coll(*gc. The 
latter two commissions contained a number of engimjering and indtistrial experts* 
and examined a large number of expert engineering and bu.siness witnesses. The atlvicc 
especially of the Indian Industrial Commission in regard to the association of onginotwing 
colleges with universities, especially with other faculties should have viTy great weight, 
as also the future administration by Govmriuuent. whether through the Department of 
Public Instruction or the Departmtmt of Industries. 

53. The report of a oommittec of the Governing Bod\^ of the (-'i\il Engineering 
College- regarding the training of mechanical engineers in Beug.al is under the considera- 
tion of the Government of Bengal. 

. A further re])ort by the same Committee regarding tlie d(*veIopment of the Mining 
Department at 8ibpiir will shortly be t)iit before the Governing Body. 

A re])ort upon the condition of siib-oversecr and cversecr training cla'-sos in Bengal, 
1915, aJ.so gives a lot of useful information. y 

61. With reference to the future of tlic Dacca School of Eiigincer'ug, it is not likely 
that Government can statT and equip this school on the sann^ scale as Sibpur. The only 
diploma course common to Si bpur that Dacca tcache.s is the up])er Mibonlinate diploma 
course. Dacca has no mechanical aiid electrical or mining classes, but ev(*n in this 
civil engineering course, neither the staff nor the (‘(|iiipment of 1 - tcca is on tlic same 
scale as Sibpur. Dacca is further trom tlie civil engineering activities of large cities, 
railways, ports and Government engineering adiuinistratiou. 

Dacca is in the centre of what is j>re-eminently an agricultural country. Wc may 
take advantage of this and direct the energies of the Dacca school into a line more con- 
nected with rural engineering rather than urban. 

Agriculture is the largest industry of India; an agricultural callege is needed. Zemin- 
dars need 8urveyor.s and .so does Government for settlement and other j)ur[) 0 'ies. Ke.search 
i? required into the engineering side of agriculture. Wliy not combine the Dacca “ School 
of Engineering ” with the “ Mainamati Scdiool of Land Surveying:” (there is a pro|K>sal to 
remove the former from its jircscnt building in the compound of the Dacca College, while 
the latter is in temporary kachcha buildings that must soon be replaced by something 
more permanent). Ttiese two, with an agricultural school or colh'.go, will afford a very 
useful combination and could offer the following cour.scs : — 

(а) High grade land surveyors. 

(б) I.ower grade surveyors. 

(c) Draftsman. 

(d) Sub-oversccrs. 

(e) Upper subordinates. These two latter with special reference to mofussil district 

board requirement.s, sanitation, drainage, with side linos-agriculturo, irri* 
gat ion. 

(/) Agricultural courses as may be specified by agriculturalists. 


B. Heaton. 

T. H. Riouaeeson. 
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E. H. Eobekton. 

0. A. Kma. 

B. C. Gupta. 

R. N. Sen. 

S. N. MiAlTRA- 

NoTK. — ^Ttio evidence above was drafted by tl»o Principal considered at a meeting ol the College* Council and 
generally agreed to. AJr. 11. N. Sen has written the following additional memorandum : — 

/ generally emwur U'ith ilie vieinn expressed in the erddenccy but 1 look upon the nectissily 
of severing all connection with the Unwersiiy as extremely unfortanale. I foryontly hope 
for tho day when tho varioug branches ojp knowledge and intellectual pursuit shall find 
full and free sriope for their healthy grow^th and natural disvelopment within the Calcutta 
University as in some of the modern universities in the United Kingdom. The ideal of 
organisation is not separation or isfdation (which nf)t unoften leads to weakness or abnor 
mill growth detrimentiil to the body cor|K)raie), but harmonious co-ordination and co- 
o{)oration between the indcjicnchmt units of the organised aggregat<% between the dillerent 
nudrihers and limbs of body eor|)orate. There is {xuliaps no particular reason vvhy 
tlie University of CViloutta should bill to ( inbrace and foster the various educational 
interests of the country — ge-iutral as w <‘11 as tei hnical or industrial. It is a great pity indecil, 
if tlie Miivorsity conn<*etion with the Sibpur Engiiujcring College has not so far been 
biMicticial up to the ex|H^ctation and rath<;r disiwlvantageous in many ways, but complete 
Boparation should only be ri^sorted to if the msu^ssary changes and the desired improvo- 
ments be impossible or imprac;ticablo within tin? University, just as amputation may be 
consideri'd necessiiry for sav'ing tlu* life of tlic patient only wdien all other reliable means 
fail. There is no reason w hy the Sibpur Civil J^higinoering College', pro]>erly developed 
and expanded in the fulness of time, should not form the centre of all technical and 
industrial education within a great university w’ith the liigli ideal of the advancement 
of kn()W’ledg(^ in all phases and spheres of life. I Ixdieve in haiunony not only as tho 
soul of music, but as the soul of peufeetion in everything. 

APPENDICES. 


TABLE A (see })ara. 25.) 


The Joint Tt'-oiuiical Kxiviuination 
Board. 


An cxamlninu body for tho coursi*H of 
the Approntice Dopartinont, th»’So 
are practically college diploma 
courses. 

1. The Joint Toohiiioal Examination 
Board conducts tho giib-ovcTscer 
examination. 

The overseer examination in civil cn- 
ginoering, mechanical ami electrical 
engineering, but nut niiuiug. 

This Board needs rcforining !\s it lias no 
roprcHontat ions of practising elec- 
trical or mechanical engineering and 
cannot take over tho mining diploma. 


The College and C.overiimeut. 'I lie University. 


An examining body for tlio 
n l<i. Drgrec in Civil En- 
gineering. 


1. The Princijial. 

2. Tho (\nmcil of Profc.s-sors (not re- 1. The Board of Studies, 
cognised by (iovernmeut). 

2. The Faculty of Engi- 

3. Tho Board of Visitors (advisory), neeriug. 
appoint e<l by (Joverument, with 

committees. 3. The Syndicate. 

(a) Tlie Domestic Comuiitt CO appointed 4. The Senate, 
by the Board of visitors. 

Tho Principal i* probably — 

(It) Mining, also controls mining edti- (o) Doan of tho Faculty of 
cation in cojd-flelds. This is ap- Engineering, 
polntt'd by Government. 

(c) ('ivil engineering formed by (by President oi the Board 

Mechanical engl- tho Princi- of Studies. 

neering >pal when 

Electrical engineering advice is (c) Representative of the 
Dyeing J needed. Faculty ortho Syndicate. 

4. The Governing Body (some execu- 
tive functions) appointed by Govern- 
mont. 

(d) The Financial Committee of the 
Governing Body appointed by the 
Governing Body. 


College Administration. 
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Practising Mechanical Engineer:. 


‘dEkiiBAt kSMOBANDA; 
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OovrtBif, The Hou’ble Mr. F. A. A.-— Crouch, H. A. * 


Cowley, Tht- IWble Mk* F. A. A. 

^ candidate dosiroas of pursuing a special course of study in the higher branches of 
engineering with a view to adopting engineering as a profession should Isavo a good 
sound general school education. This may bo tested by either a special examination or by 
requiring the candidate to ]:)ass some recognised standard of examination, such as the 
intermediate examination in science of the Calcutta University. It is essential that ho 
should have a good practical knowh^dge of English and English composition and bo 
able to show general proficiency in the lower branches of pure and applied mathe- 
matics and applied science. 

In addition, he should have a fair knowledge of machine, geometrical, perspective 
and free hand drawing and his knowledge of these subjects should be tested by a 
special examination. 

He should then bo admitted to a special college of engineering where he can undergo 
a special training in the higher branches of study, both theoretical and practical, for the 
engineering profession. 

His progress during this training should bo tested by periodical examinations at which 
ho should attain a minimum standard of efficiency. At an early stage, say at the end of 
the first year of his special training, if the candidate does not show an aptitude for the 
engineering profession he should be required to leave the Engineering College or for special 
reasons bo required to go through the first year course over again. 

Ho should bo finally tested at the end of his college course provided he has made use 
of his opportunities for learning, by the university examination for the degree of bachelor 
of engineering. H iving obtained his degree of bachelor of engineering ho should finally 
bo required to go through a practical courao of engineering to fit him to carry on his 
profession. 

The brief summary which has boon given of the oduoational requirements of a candi- 
date who d(^siros to practise engineering as a profession is wliat my experience teaches 
mo to be required. In Bengal, at tlio present time, the course of instruction iinj)artod to 
c indidatcs generally follows the course which I have stated above, but my cxi>ericnce 
shows : — 

(а) ' That graduates in ongineoriiig in the present day have not much aptitude t o apply 

to practice the knowledge which they have studied in theory. 

(б) That, to a large extent, they are unable to express themselves properly in English. 

1 attribute this largely to the candidates’ — mostly Bengalis — power to assimilate 

text book knowledge without rcforonco to practical application and to their deficient 
grounding in luodern English pro.so. 

The above are my general views on the subject of education tor the engineering 
profession in India. 


Crouch, H. A. 

It is, I eonsidor, highly dc.sirablo that provision should bo made for the systematic 
training of architects in India. A start has already boon made in this direction in 
Bombay. A class was formed some fifteen yom’s ago m connection with the School of Art 
in the first instance, and mainly for training architoctui’ai di aughtsiacu. This class was 
held in the mornings before office hours and instruction was given by architects in 
Government service and others practising in Bombay. The class develoi>ed and formed 
the nucleus of a school which at the outbreak of tlie wtir had boon placed in charge of 
a professor of architecture specially recruited from England for the purpose. A few men 
who have passed through this school have subsequently proceeded to England and 
qualified as associates of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

No similar op|)ortunitics fori)he study of architecture exist in Calcutta. A few lectures 
on the principles of architectural design were given prior to the war to the third and fourth 
year students at Sibpur Engineering College by one of their professors who is not an 
arohitecty but this subject is not included. 1 understand, in their exaoainarions. At the 
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Schooljof Art a (‘lass is hold in architectural drawing. The time table of the school, how- 
ever. prevents the attendance of the few qiialihod architxHrts practising in Calcutta. 

It apjK^ai's to me to be most desirable that a school of architecture should be esta- 
blished hero. With the present rapid growth of this city, and, considering the amount of 
.decentralization suggested by the rej^ort of the Ihiblic Works Department Reorganisa- 
tion Ck)mmittee recently published, there should bo plenty of scope for men who pass through 
such a school and subse(iuently lit th(>mselves for the practice of ai'chitccture. 

I would suggest a three-year course being establisht^d at Sibpuj* College for specia- 
lising in architecture, the entrance standard for v hich should not be less than the 
intermediate -science or intermediate arts pass. I suggest Sibpur in f)roference to the 
iSchool of Art to avoid duplication of staff. 8oinc of tlie subji^cjs taken by the student-s 
in the School of Architecture, rjj., materials, building construction, stresses and strains, 
reinforced concrete, etc., would bo somewhat similar to those taken by the engineer 
students. Oil the cotnpkdion of this threo-j^ear course, a further two years in the office 
of a trained archite'^t would be lu^cessary for practical exptuieiice before a man could bo 
considered tlioroughly qualifi(Kl to practise architecture. 

The architectural side of iSibpiir should be placed ujuhu’ a professor of nrehitmd-un^ 
who in tlie first eas(^ would j)robai)ly liave to bo recruit, ed from (in^at Britain. He should 
have had previous exp<‘rienco in leaching, should h'cturo on ihr. history of architecture, 
mouldings, features and ornaments of the various periods, on the prin(U])l(s of design, on 
-‘anil ary science and on town pla-nning. 

On tJi(‘ assuiuj)tion that the staff of the Kngin(*ering CVdIege would 1x5 able to instru('i 
the architectural and cugitKxuing stiuleiits in subjects common to (hem both, 1 think 
a profevssor of arcliit(‘c( iir(‘ with the aid of one assistant master would [)rov(‘ sufficient, 
staff for th(i arehiteciura! si(l(5 of tho college', j)r()vided admissions are limited to 
twenty students each y(‘ar. On the otiu'r hand, if tho staff of tho colleger w(*re not 
available^ for the archit(H‘tural studtuiis it would be found nec<5ssjiry to apj>oint two as.sistarit 
masters. It would, 1 tliink, b(5 an advantage for the engineer students to attend tho course 
on town i)laiining on the archit(;ctural .sid(5 of the colh'gc. 

A great deal must depend on getting tlic right t vfx* of man in tlio first instance as 
professor of architectnre. Such a man could, J think, be r(H*ruited on a ton-year agreement, 
the first three years of which (‘ould be on probation, providtxl siifficuent iiTins and a bonus 
at the expiration of tho |KTiod wore held out as an induct^ment. J suggest t hat hcf should be 
allowed free quarters and have tho rights of priv’^ate priudiee. He should receive a salary 
of not les,s than Rs. 8(X) per mensem in the first year, rising by annual incremenf s of Rs. 50 
until the end of his agreement and Ixi allowed to contribute to a prov ident fund on a sc'ale 
not lower than the Railway Provident Fund, viz., aeompuLsory contribution of x\th of his 
salary, a bonus of 100 per cent, on his contribution and 4 per cent. oom]>ound interest. Th<» 
abov(5 are the minimum t(jrnis a good mfin at all convcr.sant with the condition-s of life in 
Calcutta is likely to accc])t. It may prove necessary to im]>rovo the terms to induce the 
right type of man to join Government service for only fen years. 

The assistant master would also, in all probability, hav^e to bo recruited from England 
in the first inst«inc<*. I suggest that he should necivt^ a salary of Rs. 400 with annual 
iiicrcm(*»ts of Rs. 40 and the privilege of contributing to a provident fund similar to tho 
one 1 have do.scribcd. 


Richardson, Thomas H. 


I have read the note by the staff of tho Civil Enginexuing (WIege and I agree with 
It generally, except that I would not approve of a technical college giving a B.E. 
degree. A university deg^e(^ehould mean a good general, as W(dl as technical, eduoa 
tion alongside of students in other subjects. 

It k not a question of which system is best, but one system ought not to protend it 
gives the same as the other. » r 


Membership of the Bengal Engineering Colbge as in the case of the College of Surgeons 
at Home would indicate what the training was. 
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TiprLE, E. F. 


Tipple, E. F. 

The witness has had nearly tvienly ^^no years’ experience of educatiojial work als 
Professor of Mathematics at Thomason College of Civil Engineering at Roorkee, Unitec^ 
l^vinoea, at which institution he has on two occasions officiated as principal, he has 
also had some experience of aohool work as a member of the Central Board of Examiners 
tor the School Leaving Certificate in the United Provinces and has acted for some 
years as a mathematical examiner for the degree. .^^Mninatior^ of the Allahabad 
University. Consequently the evidence submitted tiWiillh » solely from 

educational experience gained in these provinces (Unit^ Provinces) and the witness 
does not pretend to any special knowl^ge of educational conditions in Bengal. 

Moreover, the Thomason College, although for some ye^irs nominally affiliated to the 
.Allaliabad University, has never formed an integral part of that University, its true posi- 
tion having always much more closely rcsembleii that of an isolated school of engineer- 
ing such as exist<xi in England at Coopers Hill from 1871 to 1905, and consequently tlio 
witness possesses no intimate knowledge of the inside working of Indian univ^ersitio-i. 

This statement has, therefore, been jirepared witli the object of drawing attention 
to certain anomalies which exist in tlie administration of Indian educational affairs and 
which hamper the Iiealthy development of educational activities in this country. 

Briefly stated these anomalies are : — 

(n) Educational experience gainful in India by the educational officers of Government 
is largely a wasted asset. 

(6) A lack of continuity exists in tlie main outlines of the educational policy of 
Government. 

(r) The disciplinary value of Indian edttcation, under existing conditions, is 
extremely small. 

(a) Wasfed 

Direct evidence for this has been collected and siiinniarisod at diirorcnt times in 
connection with ediutational develojanents at Thomason College, and is contained in 
the appended minutes : — 

Appendix I. — Minute on the Tliomason Civil Engineenng College. Roorkee, 1907. 

Apixmdix IT. — Minute on Technical Education i.i the United Pjovinco^, J909. 

Ap])cndix III. — Minute on Indian Education with special reference to (In* reorgan- 
isatim of the Indian Education Department, 1913, and 

Appmidix IV. — Four Minutes submitted to the Public Works Department Reorgan- 
i Hilt ion Committee. 

The majority of this evidence applies primarily to the Thomason College, but as indi- 
cated in the Minute on Indian Education there appefir to be reasonable grounds for con- 
hidoring that this anomaly which has exerted such cons])icnous influence at Thomason 
(Allege and at C>>opers llill, is to some extent a general feature of Indian educational 
administration. 

Thus, the unwieldy senates of Indian universities and the lack of safeguards to ensure 
the presence of adequate teaching experience on the faciiltiejH appear to be traceablo to 
this cause ; while tlie unsatisfactory iwsition of Directors of Public Instruction in the 
local secretariats is an indication of the value attached to educational experience at the 
head-quarters of local Governments. 

This attitude is reflected at many educational institutions, whether schools or colleges, 
where it is customary for the head of the institution to w ithdraw from actual teaching 
or tutorial work and confine himself, almost entirely, to administrative duties ; which, 
thereby, acquire an exaggerated importance quite out of proportion to their true signi- 
ficance ; while, at the same time, the administration itself tends to lose toiicli with educa- 
tional realities. 

In the interests of educational w ork it is of the highest importance that this attitude 
should be radically altered. An attempt was made to purge the senates of Indian univer- 
sities, during Lord Cur/on’s r^irae ; it is, however, doubtfuj whether this process has 
b^n Qontinqed far enough, 
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(h) Lack of confinuify. 

Evidence under this heading, so far as it relates to Thomason College, is forthcoming 
in the two appended minutes (Appendix IV, A and B) submitted by the witness and Dr. 
Phillips to the Public Works Department Keorganisation Ck)mmittec. Moreover, although 
this evidence applies primarily to a single institution of somewhat restricted educational 
scope, it must be borne in mind that for ten years this institution as affiliated to Alla- 
habad University ; was, during that time, supposed to be “ dcvelo])ing into an industrial 
and technical institute wliich vill qonirol and stimulate teaching of all kinds in the United 
Provinces,” was expending large grants on such so-called dcvelojiment ; and its 
affairs were receiving a considerable amount of first-hand attention from l)oth the 
Government of the United Provinces and the Government of India. 

Under such circumstances the record in the two minutes suggests that much difficulty 
was experienced by Government in attempting to follow a continuous and consistent lino 
of educational policy extending over a considerable period of years. 

This is more clearly indicated, so far as tlic local Government is concerned, in the 
case of the feclinical classes at Ihomason College and in the matter of the affiliation of 
the institute to the Universit 3 % In connection with tliis latter point it may be noted 
that affiliation took place about 1895, disaffiliation in 1905, Government accepted a 
resolution in the Provincial Legislative Council in favour of re-affiliation in 1916, while 
the recently appointed jjrincipal expressed himself as opposed to such affiliation in 1917 
when giving evidence before the Public Works Department Reorganisation Committee. 

Similar want of continuity has boon exhibited in connection uith the development of 
industrial schools in tlic United Provinces ; and considerable ‘ex]>Ianation in official 
resolutions has boon necessary in connection uith educational readjustments at flic head- 
quarters of the Government of India since the ap|X)intment of a Director General, his 
abolition, and tlie subsequent creation of an Educational Commissioner, before the full 
colieronce of these changes could be made manifest {vide also Minute on Indian 
Education, Appendix III). 


risciylinary value. 

It is not necessary to put forward much special evidence on this point, since the fact 
is more pr less generally admitted. Reference may be made, however, to tlie frequency 
of strikes among students at Indian schools and collegos ; the excessive sympathy cx- 
hibit/cd towards the failed candidate, and the tendency to regard him as the victim of 
anything other than his own intrinsic incapacity; the numerous apj)lications for leave 
from study submitted on every conceivable opportunity and for any conceivable reason ; 
habits of unpunctiiality and general carelessness with regard to regulations. 

The.se matters reflect ]jrimarily upon the home and school life of the pupils, but they 
cannot be disregarded in any study of Indian university life. Unless a sound founda- 
tion in discipline and a sense of responsibility bo laid in liabits fostered at home and in 
school it will be almost impossible for the colleges to raise any profitable educational 
superstructure whatsoev^er. 

Experience at Thomason College, however, indicates that the authorities have not 
always been free from liability in this matter ; thus some few years back it w^as discovered 
that candidates for entrance had in certain cases falsified their ages and had thereby gained 
admijssion under false pretences. Special stops were taken to prevent the recurrence of 
this irregularity, but a year or two later the authorities themselves admitted certain 
candidates who were over-age, wiiich action at once created a sense of grievance among 
the regular candidates who were obliged to compete with those irregularly admitted. 

Furthermore, any lack of continuity in policy is bound to create hardships which 
will naturally demand special treatment, and the multiplication of such cases is not con- 
ducive to good discipline. 

In conclusion, the w itness in presenting the ( vidence from Thomason College, is in 
no way attempting to urge that the conditions existing at that institution should be 
regarded as typical of educational institutions in India. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise the fact that the conditions a-t Roorkee aye in many ‘ways exceptional and special. 
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Apart from this, however, it must bo admitted that Thomason College is an educa- 
tional institution which has received a large amount of direct official attention^ but which 
has not fulfilled its educational purj:>ose as outlined by tlie Colvin Committee in 1891 and 
subsequently by the Government of India in 1903 ; tiiat its counterpart' in England at 
Coopers Hill, under the management of the India Office, similarly failed to develope 
into a successful school of general engineering ; that the failure in England was of no 
great consequence since other and better organised schools existed ; that the failure 
in India is of greater im}X)rtance since it hampers the general development of technical 
education in the country. 

It may, therefore, f^asonably be maintained that the existing system of adminis- 
tration of Indian educational affairs is not really stimulative and consequently needs 
fundamental readjustment. 


APPENDIX I. 

* Minute on the Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roobkee, United Provinces, 

1907. 

The origin of tliis College was a training school for artisans started at Roorkeo in 1845 15^cf r^sum^ 
at the time of the construction of the Ganges C!aua!. The increasing activity of the of oollogo 
Public Works Department about that time quickly led to the organisation of a college history 
intended to train civil engineers for this branch of the public service. The college was 
thus the forenmner of (hoopers Hill, but its educational work has always been more Appendix 
extensive in character than that of the sister institution founded later in England. As 
early as 1848, its work was divided into three parts corresponding with the present 
engineer, upper subordinate and lower subordinate classes ; the object Ixnng to train 
men for all grades of the Public Woi’ks l)oi)artment and not merely for the superior estab- 
lishment. At its inception, the College was placed undc^r the inanagomerff of a Royal 
Engineer as was natural at a time when these officers formed the only trained body of 
engineers in the country. With the increasing demands of the Public Works De 2 >art- 
mciit for men with an ongineoring training and with the growing desire of the Govern- 
ment to assist industrial developments, the 8 C 0})0 of the college work has at different 
times been enlarged until at present it claims to bo “ develojung into an industrial and 
technical institute which will control and stimulate teacdiing of all kinds in the United 
Provinces.” Thus there are now industrial classes, mechanical apprentice classes, 
and technical classes, in addition to the three mentioned aboAm, from which it 
follows that the educational work attempted is of a much more complex character, 
and covers a much wid<^r range than was thfe case at Coopers Hill, and for thorough 
efficiency the organisation and control of such an institution must rest upon a sound 
educational basis. 

Ex2)enditure. 

The following figures for the expenditure in the sessions 1902-03 and 1903-04, may Annual cost 
be verified from the statements at tiie end of the college calendars for 1904 and 1905, the taken from 


most rcMJcnt issues up to date : — 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

statements 
in college 

Total expenditure . 

Rs. 

. 2,32,862 

Rs. 

2,59,719 

calendar, 

Total receipts 

. 1,02,752 

1,13,133 


Cost to Government 

. 1,30,110 

l,4g,536 


Teaching staff salaries 

79,661 

83,109 


Office establishment 

1^006 

8,080 


Cost of college printing work . 

6,495 

4,999 


Total press receipts 

35,267 

44,400 


Total cost of Press 

33,616 

40,114 


profits of Press • • , 

t . . t 1,651 

4,546 
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Abnormal 

office 

expaiidi- 

tum 


Profit- 
making 
section 
detrimen- 
tal to 
(Hluca- 
tioual 
interi^sts. 


With regard to these figures, it raay be noticed that, — . 

(a) The PrincipaPs salary is included under teaching staff, although his duties are 
those of a registrar or superintendent of an office. Under the present system 
the Principal takes no part in the real educational work of the College, all 
his time Ixung devoted to correspondence and routine office work. If this 
item of expenditure be transferred to office establishment to which at present 
it rightly belongs, the figures become— 


1902-3. 

19034. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Teaching staff 66,342 

Office establishment 22,325 

68,009 

23,180 

giving a {)roportion of about 3 to 1 upon which comment b 
sary. 

1 scarcely necos 


{h) From tlie above figures it is also seen that i\u^ amount of work performed for the 
College by the Press fell from J to J of the yearly output during the two 
sessions considered. This decline has coiiiiiiueil, and at ])rosent all the 
College printing work is sent to the Government Printing Depdt at Allahabarl, 
so that the College press executes work almost exclusively for the Govern- 
ment {Survey Department, and muHi consequently be regarded as almost 
entirely a commercial section, its object being mainly profit-making, and its 
educational work, if any, being merely the training of press artisans or 
apprentices. ^ 

The inclusion of a commercial profit-making section at any educational institution 
is very strongly to be deprecated, since immediate commercial and educa- 
tional interests are incompatible. An institution devoted to technical 
education, or even to technical tra.ining,* cannot bo run at a profit, and in 
the matter of developments and extensions wherever an attempt is made 
to serVe the double purpose, there will always be a tendency to favour the 
so-called paying section in preference to the non-paying one. Tlic higher 
part of the i*ducatiouaI wwk is thus phunnl at oiico sit a considerable dis- 
advantage. 

Moreover, for true commercial success, customary business hours, and the 
discipline necessary between servant and master, must be rigidly enforced. 
This latter is fundamentally different from that which should exist between a 
pupil and teacher, while the mental attitude of the student towards his daily 
task should be equally distiiif t from that of the workman towards his daily 
labour. Consequently any Fftrious attem})t to combine two such dissimilar 
sections at one and the same institution must result in loss of officiency 
in each. 

At Thomason College, where the commercial section occupies nearly J of the 
College main building, some compromise in the matter of working hours and 
discipline cannot be avoided ; while, furthermore, the presence of this section 
has necessitat(xl the building of a worksliop block, a central power station 
and new class-rooms at a considerable distance from the main building, thus 
preventing that systematic arrangement of plant and accommodation which 
forms such a special feature of up-to-date technical institutes in England, 
and without which proper supervision and consequent educational efficiency 
cannot be assured. 


!)lum^8*^Sra ^ BO-csalled trades dasses, i#., for 
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Organisation, 

Tho students taking the different courses at this College may be separated undou^tWo 
lieadings—eivil and military, the numbers in each case, as taken from the (College rolls Percentage 
for 1905-06 and 1906-07, being as follows 

Civil. 


Military. 


1905-6. 

1906-7. 

1905-6. 

1906-7. 

68 

68 

nil 

nil 

m 

59 

21 

20 

125 

122 

nil 

nil 

ll 

13 

nil 

nil 

42 

51 

nil 

nil 

61 

79 

nil 

nil 


33 


nil 

nil 

nil 

30 

28 

363 

425 

51 

48 

. . 

. . 

*2% 

10% 


of military 
students on 
college 
rolls. 


Courses. 

Engineer classes (11 years) 

Upfioi* subordinate classes (2 years) 

Lower subordinate classes (2 years) 

Draftsman and comj>utor (3 years) 

Mechanical ap])roniice (3 years) 

Tndustria! sections (4 years) 

Technical classes (3 years) . 

Military survey (9 months) . 

Totals 

Percentage of military students 

The military survey cla83e.s really form no integral part of the Civil Enginooring 
(kiflogo siiK,e they have their own military instructors and their nine months* course 
includes only very elementary mathematics and the rudiments of survey. It should, 
therefore, b(v possible to make provision for them at any sapjier instruction depdt, where 
class(‘8 are htdd for pioneers and others. Excluding these classes, the percentage of 
military students is reduced by half, failing to loss than 5 per cent, and consisting only of 
a small number of non-commissioned officers forming part of the Upper Subordinate 
classes. These undergo a two years’ training in civil engineering in com})any with civilian 
students, and since no instniction is furnished or required in military enginooring, they 
may for all practicial purposes, bo regarded as civili.ans. 

The teaching staff as taken from the college calendar for 1905, excluding worksho}) Dispro- 
foremen, numbers tweuty-sovoa, of whom eleven are military members, being equivalent portionato 
to 40 })er 0 (mt. Three of those military members arc employed solely with the military i)ercontage 
survey (dasses and, (excluding them, the proportion of military members on the staff of military 
of this (’ivil Engineeritig (.’ollcgo stands at 8 out of 24- or 33 per cent. Furthermore members on 
the percentage of military inombers appointcKl to the College Coiimnl is even higher than 
this, bchig 50 per cent., and this figure is unaltered by the exclusion of the military 
survey instructors who arc unrepresented on the counoil. 

The original selnune of organisation provided for throe separate staffs : — Original 

(ri) The engineer class staff directly responsible to the Principal and employed in <2frgamsation. 
training civil engineers for the superior branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment provincial service. 

(h) The upper subordinate staff under a hciwi master who is directly responsible 
to the Principal for the arrangement of the educational work of the upper 
subordinate classes in which students are trained for positions as overseer 
or sub-engineer in the Military Works Service or Public Works Department. 

(c) The lower subordinate staff under a native head master, who is directl}' res- 
ponsible to the Principal for the arrangement of the educational work of the 
lower subordinate classes in which students are trained for positions as sub- 
overseer in the Public Works Department. 

Shortly after the reorganisation in 1897, the civilian professors then appointed were Subsequent 
naturally required to exercise supervision over their own particular branches of the educa- alterations 
tional work throughout all the classes in the Uolloge, and to this end Staff Circular No. following 
13 was issued in 1899 and confirmed in 1902 by No. 31 as follows Colvin 

“ From November Ist, 1902, the work of the College will be divided into four sections, enmdry.^ * 
The complete control and arrangement of the tuition in the various sections of study, as ^ ^ 

detailed below, will devolve on the professor in charge o|o^h sectioh who will be directly 
responsible to the Principal. This responsibility will extend to every class in the College. 

The jirofessors will bo assisted by the instructors detailed below.” 

VOL. Vll " U 
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Comparison 

with 

Coopers 

Hill {vide 

Appendix 

B). 


Educational 

inefficiency 

{vide 

Appendix 

C). 


Furthermore, in 11)01, a college council was coustituted to promote “ the free and 
unn'strictod interchange of ideas boWoen tlm Principal and the staff.” 

Excellent as all these provisions are, a serious difficulty exists in carrying them out 
by reason of the military spirit pervading the institution. 

This is shown in the case of the newly-formed technical classes wim^cj the many difficmlt 
educational questions connected with the .successful iiiauguration of these classes were 
not referred to any meeting of the College Council until now class-rooms had benm pro- 
vided, actual courses of instruction coiumouced, and a fourth separate staff under the 
technical instructor created. It is thus evident that the change in organisation intro- 
duced by the above circulars is more nominal than real, and that responsibility is now 
divided in an undefined manner between principal, professors and head masters. 

The military spirit also destroys any useful purpose intended to bo served by the 
College Council. Fifty per cent, of the inoinbors are military offi(!ors, including 
subordinate officers, who are naturally diffident in regard to )>ro])osals ])nt forward by a 
senior military officer, since any iiidcpcndont criticism is «‘T|)t to })e vic\v(‘d as a breach of 
discipline. 

It has been claimed for this institution that it slmuld “ control and sfimnlait! teaching 
of all kinds in the United Provinces,” but it must be admitted that its organisation and 
the general co-ordination of the different scientific branches of its (‘diK'atioual work are 
lamentably defective wdicn compared with those of any technical ii^st ituiion rocaigtiised 
standing in England. At the Thomason C'Ollege no authoritaiivi^ edu(iaiiona) chock 
exists, either in the form of a })roi>erly constituted collegia council, board of .studies, or 
faculty of (Ugincoring. 


Edumtional efficwicy. 


In the early days of twhnical education, efficient methods had to be discovered and 
mistakes could not be entirely avokhul ; but now much Yalnid>le e\])CTlence has )»‘en 
gained, both in England and otlua* countries. It was neglect io profit by this ox}>cri(‘ficc 
which led to the downfall of (a>oj)crs Hill, and genuine effort is lUHa^ssai v to prevent, 
a repetition of the disaster in the case of the Civil Kugiiieeimig College at Roorkee. 

Coopers Hill was under the management of a militarv prineij)al,” the ))rofossor8 being 
required simply to obey orders in connection with all niatters coii<*ei'ning the gmu'ral 
arrangement and control of. the college work. The blue-bools, piiblislnvj aftor the 
Coopers Hill enquiries of 1901 and 1904, contain juany references to instance.s in which 
the efficiency of the educational cour.so was adversely afT(‘,etcd by this systmn of 7 nanago- 
ment. Thus it was shown that elementary and simple subjects, suefi as ( stimating 
and survey, received an altogether disproportifmate amount of iinuj ; the inutnal arraug(‘- 
ment of courses of lectures, in accordance with the special ({ualitications of dilTer(‘nt 
members of the staff necessitated by the ap])ointm(mt of a new' nnunber, wvis vetoi'd for 
no given reasons; matters connected with laboratory eipiijnmMii w’erc not adequately 
(lisen«>sed; and finally it was emj)ha1iea]ly stated that “the success of the College in 
sending a number of good men to India wLs rather in spite of the systei^i tluin anything 
else.” ]t was affirrac^d that though the men at the top of the Coopers Hill lists wore as 
good as those at other institutions, y(^t there was a considerably long<‘.r tail of inferior 
jjien. Moreover, it w'as also stated that “ the absolute control of eviTything, even of 
the educational system of the College, was in the hands of t,h(^ Pr« 7 «id(Mit.‘. .wlio’had had 
no experience of educational matter.s. The result was tliat the ('olh^ge oseiilat(Ml some- 
what violently from om? regime to another.” 

All these matters can be paralleled at Roorkee, and the ineffitiiency produced is noces- 
^rily greater since the work attempted is more oomplex. Three examples will suffice 
to support this statement : ^ “ «‘uve 


(1 ) Thomason Cblloge with some 400 studon ts on its rolls possesses no properly dosknecl 
or adequate scientific laboratories and only one small hxituro theatre. Moreover^ no 
provision whatsoever is made for any engineering lalwratory course such as is deemed 
necessary at recognised technical (jollogos in England. 

thl plant procured in 1899 itovchI to be entirely unaiiited 

to ^ l)y expert opinion. U has lieen 

aatisfaotonly replaced, but its purchase involved a waste over 4'800. 
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(3) The que$tion of living accommodation for the jatudontH is an extremely impQrt^t' 
one in a small Indian station like Boorkee. In the case of the engineer c]asaes> the living 
accommodation available has not been increased witlun the last fifteen yea^ or more, 
though the number -of such students has almost doubled. The consequence is that they 
are now crowded four and five together in small bungalows originally dee^nod for two, 
and any serious private study in their own quarters is almost an impossibility. Further- 
more, all military members of the statf are accoihmodated on the college estate, but the 
lower subordinate staff and the industrial class students jive in the bazar in the Native 
city and constitute a grave danger in cases of plague epidemic. Recently the lower 
subordinate head master died of plague, and the bazar was placed out of bounds, though 
tlio efficacy of this measure was much diminished for the above stated reason. 

Those items clearly indicate the necessity which exists for the formation of a body jjecessity 
of responsible educational officers at the College, from whom a consensus of opinion could for a pro- 
be obtained regarding proposals for alterations and extensions affecting the College, per|y con- 
and it sliould bo definitely laid <lown that no such proposals can be entertained by Gov- stituted 
ernment until they have been laid before this body for consideration. This matter is board of 
of vital importance, and the system suggested forms a leading feature of all modern studies, 
tiH’hnical colleges of recogriserl standing in the educational world. Now that the work 
of Thomason Ck)lloge involves so many different courses of instruction, efficiency and 
economy demand the complete abandonment of the old s^^stem of separate staffs for 
each class ; and in its place the proper co-ordination of the educational work in different 
scientific branches by which means only can the unnecessary duplication of elementary 
courses be avoided, a satisfactory system of supervision introduced and thorough efficiency 
ensured. 

Such a properly co-ordinai(xl system can be seen in working order at tlio City and 
Guilds of Jvondon Institutes’ Central Tocbnical College, South Kensington, where the 
w ork is divided into the following sections 

(1) Mathematics. 

(2) Civil and moclianical engineering. 

(.1) Iliysics and electro-technology. . ^ 

(4) Cliemistry and chemical- technology. 

The professor in charge of each section is an educational officer, and is solely responsible 
for the branch of tlie work committed to his care. The instructional accommodation 
is .so arranged that the work of each section is self-contained in one portion of tlio college 
building, by v hich means effective control by one officer is rendered {lossible. 

A lioard of studies, consisting of the senior officers of the sections, meets periodically 
to arrange all important matters concerning the educational work as a whole. All matters 
of great moment are referred through tlio Doan to the Committee of Managers who control 
the funds, and their decision in duo course is communicated to the Boanl of Studies by 
the Dean. Tiio Board of Studios thus fulfils the functions of a faculty of engineering 
at a modern university. 

'Ibe Doan or lVinci])al, wlio is the recognised head of the College, is an educational 
officer in charge of one of the sections above mentioned, and is Chairman of the Board 
of Studios, but being a staff colleague, is merely one amongst equals and has no autocratic 
powers. 

F. TIPPLE. 

P. P. PHILLIPS. 


APPENDIX I-A. 

[Extract from “ Piomer*' 8th February, ]$07,] 

Technical eduoa^ion. 

Roorkee Engineering OuUege, 

Ijb was officially put on record by the Government of Jhe United Provineos in .their 
resolution on the <xiucational r(>port last year, that the extension of the Thomason Civil 

^ % 
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Engineering College, Roorkee, calls for an expenditure of three and a half lakhs. Since 
then a certain ix)rtion of this money has been forthcoming in connection with the in- 
^auguration of the new technical classes at Roorkee, and more will probably follow in 
due course. A brief glance, therefore, at the gi*owth of this institution and the general 
trend of its more recent developments may be not altogether without interest, since it 
is the leading engineering college in the country, and as such its educational efficiency 
is assureclly a matter of some moment. 

The College has developed from what was originally in 1845 merely a training school 
for artisans employed in tno construction of the Ganges Canal. In 1848 its educational 
work was divided into three departments corresponding to the engineer, upi>er sub- 
ordinate and lower subordinate classes now in existence, and in this form it was largely 
exUmded in 1854 owing to proposals made by Mr. Xhomoson, who, in view of the large 
annual expenditure on public works, earnestly desired the establishment of an (‘ngi- 
n<H‘ring school capable of supplying the needs of the Public Works Department. The 
demand in this country for men with a knowledge of engineering is a steadily .increasing 
c.n<s and in 1891 a committee on technical education was appointt^l, from wliich resulted 
a second great scheme for the reorganisation and extension of the Civil Engineering 
College at Roorkee. The proposals then put forward began to materialise in 1896-97, 
some ten years ago. 

These two main schemes, the one in 1854, duo to Mr. Thomason, and the other in 
1896, due to Sir Auckland Colvin’s committee, present one or two points of interest for 
the educationalist. In Mr. Thomason’s time k'ehnioal fsl neat ion was a thing almost 
unknown ; it scarcely existed! in the British Isles, where the earliest chairs of (mgine(*r- 
ing, those connected with the universities of London, Dublin and (ila.sgow, lijul only 
been recently founded, and it was before the appointment of Professor Itankira^ to the 
last of these and the delivery' of his inaugural address ujkui “ The Harmony of Theory 
and Practice.” C^onsequently no ordinary ]K)rtion of prais(' is due to th(‘ able Lieute- 
nant-Governor w'ho foresaw the need for technical (‘dueation so clearly, and iirgf'fl its 
claims so strongly uj)on those rcsjKmsible for the general administration of this country. 
His desire w^as to meet the ne(xl of India for industrial develo]>m(‘nt by s{)re;wliug techni- 
cal education among her peopk's, and the aceeptaiiee of his pi'o])()sals was an admission 
of the necessity for increasing the facilities for such training in this country, and resultt^d 
in the establishment of an engineering college on the lines which at that time w^emed 
most suitable. 

Evolution of technical teaching. 

In 1891, however, matters w'cro very different ; many engineering schools were in 
existence at home, and the Government of India itself had bt‘en fostering Cioopers Hill 
for twenty years, whik* the great success attendant upon Germany’s efforts to spread 
technical education was already well assured, and her educational method.s jiistitied. 
There was consequently ample material at hand to enable tlie committee to formulate 
a scheme for an engineering school organised upon modern lines, and it can easily be 
seen that their prop(Jsals were directed towards this end. 

It is necessary here to consider for a moment the development of these schools at 
home, with regard to which it must lie noticed that the training supplied in no way pre- 
tends to rephrcc that acquired by actual engineoring practice, u]X)n which sole reliance 
was i>laced in the old days of ai>prenticeship. Tho engineering school training simply 
supplies something in additibn to this latter by means of which the student will later 
bo able to benefit more quickly and more fully from ^he (?xi)crience which awaits him 
in the field of actual engineering practice. Thus he is trained in scientific habits of 
thought, his critical faculty is sharpened by the presentation of engineering problems 
for consideration and di-scussion, while his mental equipment for the solution of such 
problems is daily improved. It w^as upon the natm-o and value of this training that 
Professor Rankine dilated in his dissertation mentioned above, from which the following 
quotation is taken : “In theoretical science the question is — what are we to think ? — 
and when a doubtful point arises, for the solution of which either experimental data 
are wanting or mathematical methods are not sufficiently advanced, it is the duty of 
philosophic minds not to dispute about tho probability of conflicting supimitions, but 
to labour for the advancement oj experimental inquiry and of mathematics, aiid await 
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patiently the time when these shall be adequate to solve the question. But in {tacti- 
cal science the question is — what are we to do ? — a question which involves the necessity 
for the immediate adoption of some rule of working. In doubtful cases, we cannot allow 
our machines and our works of improvement to wait for the advancement of science ; 
and if existing data are insufficient to give an exact solution of the question, that approxi- 
mate solution must bo acted upon which the best data attainable show to be the most 
probable.” 

This concisely explains the necessity tor arranging higher technical educational work 
under difh^rent scientific branches in jircpcr co-ordination with each other, and also the 
success which has attended the development of such work in connection with univer- 
sities at home. A university and its technical school are mutually complementary, 
the work of each increases the demand for that of the other ; and, furthermore, the manage- 
ment and development of such a school must be directed and guided by those actively 
engaged in scientific and educational work. The fate which has overtaken Cooiicrs 
Hill, surrounded by {iroKpering technical colleges proix^rly organised, anqily justifies 
this statement. 

Sir Auckland Colvin' a work. 

The [iroposals regartling Thomason Ck>llege, lUiule by Sir Auckland C«>lvin’s committee 
ill 1891, all show that the above general truths were realised. The jCJo liege was trans- 
ferred from the Ihiblic Works l)epartm6nt U) the Education IX'partment, it W’as affiliated 
to Allahabad University, and its educational staff W'as stn^ngthened on v jiutely scien- 
titi<^ Hid(‘, thus showing that the devclojunent was iuten(U‘d to take place along lines which 
have lieen successfully folJo>ve,d by similar institutions at home. Accordingly it is now 
most earnestly to bu desired that the movement then starUid bo continued in the same 
din'cdion, and that no retrograde st(q>s be imide. The imiKirtaut part which a projx^rly 
organised technical institution may play in industrial development should clearl^^ bo 
borne in mind wdieu any question eouueeted with {‘Xtc*nsions or chiuiges at lloorkee is 
under consideration. Part of the function of a tcehnical college^ is undonbtt‘dly to indi- 
cate new industrial methods which may be turned to commercial ml vantage, but with 
this indication its duty ceases, and the actual introduction of departments for purely 
commercial w'ork in connection with which educational results arc not the first considera- 
tion would ultimately prejudice the future utility of the school. Such a step would leiwl 
necessarily to a confusion of interests, and there would be danger of the primary character 
of the college as an educational institution being overlooked in the developments of so- 
called i)aying dej)artments. Higher technical education is costly to provide, but the 
establishment and proixr development of technical institutions on broad scientific lines 
is an urgent need in this country, and in endeavouring to meet this need, it is most essen- 
tial that the close relation between pure and applied science be kept (dearly in mind. 
In England this is evidenccxl by the nunfber of modern universities which have recently 
sprung into existence, whose most marked characteristics arc their departments of a{»plied 
science. It is, therefcirc, to be hoped that any further developments at Roorkee will 
continue along the lines already indicated by »Sir Auckland Colvin’s committee, and result 
in strengthening the ties between Thomqjson College and other Indian educational 
institutions. 


APPEND IX>B. 

[Extract from “ Indian Daily Telegraph,'' lat February 1905,] * 

The Lesson of Coopers Hill. 

The recent meeting of the Allahabad University Senate and the discussion on the 
proposal to abolish the faculty of engineering, naturally directs attention to the 
Thomason Civil Engineering College at Roorkee. The cost of this College forms a large 
item in the educational ox{)enseB of the Covemmeut of these provinCjes and this fact, 
combined with the fate which has overtaken the sister college at Coopers Hill, renders 
it important that the position of the Thomason College as an educational institution 
should receive very careful consideration. Consequently it is not out of place to examino 
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in some detail the causes which led to the failure of CoojHjrs Hill to maintain its phioo 
among the (‘nginoeriiig schools of Great Britain, and then by comparison to see whether 
sufficient precautions are being taken to guard against similar evils making their apjjoar- 
ance at Roorkee. 

At its foundation Cooi>ers Hill haei practically a clear field for the education of (Uigi- 
neers, since it is admitted that no rival school was then in existence. Its teaching staff 
contained men who have made rci)utations as cx[)erts in the education of eiigineerH, to 
prove which it is only necessary to call to mind the names of Professors Unwin, Minchiri 
and Hearson. The great need for engineering schools in England at that time has b:HUi 
amjdy shown by the success of the later schools founded by the City and Guilds of L(:>ndon, 
the universities of Cambridge and Victoria, and many other educational bodies at home. 
Yet, despite these initial tidvantagcs, Coojx'rs Hill failed to establish itself on a sound 
basis, and has been completely outstri})})ed in the professional race by these other insti- 
tutions which came into existence at later dates. Every allowance may be made for 
such success as did attend the efforts at Coopers Hill ; some sixit^en hundred students 
passed through the college, and it is only natural that many of these have since lK?come 
Well known and eminent engineers. The true measure of its educational efficiency, how* 
ever, can only lx determined by comparison with rival institutions, and from the. evidence 
given at the last Commission, it cannot be doubted that the market value of the Cooiairs 
Hill diploma was Innueh Ixdow that existing in the etises of oth<‘r engineering schools. 
Thus Professor Hudson Beare stated that the technical exaniinations at Coopers Hill 
we re not so .'-tiff as those at Edinburgh University, and that altliough the men at the 
top of the C’cojxrs Hill lists were as good as the top men at other institutions, yet there 
was a eonsiderably longer tail of inferior men distinctly below th<‘ average'. (k)nsc((uently 
it must be admitted that Professor Minchin asserted with some truth that ‘‘ the^ siicccs.^ 
of the college in sending a number of good men to India was rather in s])ite of the system 
than anything else.” Under such circumstances the collt'ge as an educational instit ution 
must be? regarded as a failure, and although it tuni<‘d out a few good men every year for 
the guaranteed ap|)ointments, its educational efficiency htis been extremely small. 


In endeavouring to discover the causcis of the disaster, the capabilities of the te aching 
staff is naturally the first point to be regarded. Here we meet at once with the naiucs 
of men well-known in the educational world at home and whose abilities arc hold iu high 
cjstecm by many recognised expi'rts, as was very clearly shown at tlu; time of the com- 
pulsory retirement of several members of the staff shortly after Colonel Otfcley’s apt>oiat- 
ment as president. Furthermore, Professor Unwin, who was on the staff for thirteen 
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years, has bc-en very largely rfs.wnsiblc for the success of the teclmical colleges of the 
City and Guilds of London which he joinel on leaving Coopers Hill, and it is conse- 
quently iinijossible to blame the teaching staff for the failure of the college to hold its 
own. It is when we examine the system of ihatragenient that wv discover tlie mo it 
startling diversity between the method at Coopers Hill and that adopUnl at the eollegos 
of universities and other educational bodies. At Coopers Hill the president has always 
be< n an officer devoid of any previous training or expi'rienee in educational matters such 
as would be regarded as quite indispensable for the proper ilisehargo of his duties at any 
other educational institution. Frequently he has been an officer who has taken no actual 
Jiart in the teaching work of the college, and concerning this system it was stated before 
f he. Commission that “ until eighteen months ago . . . the' absolute control of every- 

thing— even of the educational system of the collegf — was in the hands of the president, 
and the presidents were men who had hml no exisirience of educational matters. The 
result was that the college oscillated somewhat violently from one rljime to another— 
one president thought one thing inijiortant, and another thought a very different thing 
was imjwrtant, and so on.” Under such eircumstanec's it is not surprising that the college 
course lacked that thorough co-ordination Lctwi^en its different branches which is so 
"ucccss in any educational scheme. Ill-matured plans for changes 
subulti^H t T ? fo'^warfed to the Secretary of State for sanction without being 
nrouer relnHnn^[*^ ek by' exjK*rts capable of judging each separate item iu its 

oondifirmH if ^ waste of time, energy and money produced by such 

t on was a’uatnralre^lt**^^ ostmate, and the failure of the college to maintain its iwsi- 
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If thifcj Hystoin of managomoni b<^ coinpaied with that adopted at the City and Cuiids 
teelmical oollegos, it« doficieiiciim boconio still more strikingly evident. The system in 
vogue at those colleges has been evolved by *Sir Philip Magnus, Profess<3rs Unwin, Perry, 
Armstrong, Ayrton and others, being an adaptation of the methods followed in the great 
Cermau polytechnics which have done so much for the technical education of that countr^^ 
Under this system the principal or president is a senior member of the teaching stall in 
charge of one of the three or four branches under which the college course is groufK)d, 
one professor with assistants being ^ospon^iblo for each braneh. The professors form the 
ooHeg<i board or senate of u liieli the principal is president, and this board is responsible 
for th(i edueaUonal system as a whole. All schemes for extensions or alterations must 
be passed by this board before they can bo carried into effect. Such sc homos, if passed, 
ar.i then laid before the oommittoo of management by the principal as the representa- 
tive of the educational staff, and the committee, if the funds are available, sanction the 
expenditure. This committee of management is composed of the trustees and business 
moil in charge of the college finaucos, and is represented in the case of Coopers Hill by 
the »Secretary of State. Under this system it is essential that the principal should be 
• an educationalist, and that sanction should not be given to any expenditure for exten- 
sions or alterations until the plans for those have been duly passed by the educational 
board, by which means alone their educational efficiency can be guaranteed. In the 
case of Cou[X'rs Hill, it is evident that each president has been in reality little more than 
a superintendent of officjo work or registrar posing as an educational exwrt, and that 
in relation to the members of the teaching staif he has not been primus ihier par^s 
as would bo the ease at other educational institutions, but he alone has been held respon- 
sible for the whole of tlie. college (educational work. ConstHpiently eivch successive presi- 
ch3nt introduced just such changes and advocat(d ju.st such developments as seemed 
desirable in his own private opinion, this being made clear in the evidence before the 
final commission. 

Turning attention now to Hoorkeo, it Is certain that the post of principal of Thomason 
Uollcgc is in many [luints v(uy similar to that of president of Coolers Hill, but in judging 
the worth of any (irocautions taken to prevent a repetition of the Coopers Hill catas- 
trophe, considerable difficulty is at once exi>eriencod by reason of the scanty information 
of any real educational value which is availaWo for the purpose. The annual report 
written by the principal is of very doubtful value ; it may or may not contain the pro- 
fessional opinions of the teaching staff ; the fact seems always carefully concealed. There 
is certainly a college council consisting of these memlx rs of the staff but, from the men- 
tion made of it in the reports, it meets at very iiT(3gular intervals and deals usually with 
matters of only minor importance. F urthcrmorc, from these same reports, we gather 
that there are serious grounds for believing that the system of violent oscillation experi- 
enced at Coofxrs Hill is being sympathetically reproduced at Roorkeo. Thus, in the repert 
written by Colonel Clibborn in the calendar for 1900, wo read iu coimection with the 
engineer classes that their revised eoui'so has so far proved satisfactory, but will have 
to bear the test of a couple more years’ actual practice before being finally confirmed*” 
In the calendar for 1902, wo read a condem nation of this time-table and system of fort- 
nightly examinations which is stated to have proved “ most unsatisfactory I ” Thus the 
system which to one principal appeared satisfactory is condemned by his successor, newly 
arrived at the colh^ge, in the first report which ho writes i We consequently feel no sur- 
prise when wo rtsad in the next r<?port that the new system has so far “ run smoothly and 
iuoved eminently satisfiu?tory ! ” From the reports by Colonel Clibborn for 1900 and 
1901, wo learn that the oollege has been furnished with a 100-ton metal- testing plant 
by Messrs. Armstrong, Whitv'orth and Company, which is a duplicate of one in Wool- 
wich Arsenal, in the report for 1994 by Major Atkinson, wo read that “ the instsdla- 
tion of the Biicktoirs metal-testuig imu’hinc will considerably increase the range of use- 
ful work possible.” The cost of those machines cannot be less than £500 each, and we 
wonder when wo shall read of the approaching installation of a third. We are justified, 
wo think, in regarding this system of management as conducive to considerable oscilla- 
tion and productive of much waste of valuable time and money. We note alsd that the 
uollogo staff contains but one demonstrator, thotigh much space is given, in the reports, 
to accounts of physical, chemical and electrical laboratories, while some reference is made 
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to a mcc'Iiiiuical kborator}^ \Vc cannot help feeling that we should very mueblike to 
know the precise educational value of the work done in these laboratories and how the 
solitary demonstrator fills in his time ! Much parade has been, and is still being, made 
of the developments at Roorkeo consequent upon the late reorganisation duo to lk)lonel 
Clibborn ; but it must be borne in mind that bricks and mortar, properly and artistically 
arranged, make a great show ; and from an educational point of view the annual reports 
* of this institution are by no means hojKjful reading to those who have real educational 
efficiency at heart and can appreciate the lesson of Coopers Hill. 


APPENDIX I-C. 

4 ‘ 

[Extract from tJiC minutes of the Allahabad University somk meeting, held on the 14lh 

January, 1905.^ 

The Vice-Chancellor, the Hon’ble Sir George Edward Knox, Judge of the High Court, 
United Provinces, India, in the chair. 

The Vice-Chancellor, raising the question of “ the advisability of the abolition of the 
faculty of engineering,” stated : — As the Senate stands constituted at present, it 
practically means that the faculty of engineering ceases to exist.” 

It was then pointed out that — “ There has never boon a meeting of the fiiculty, not 
because the members did not take an interest in engineering, but because the C'Ollcgo 
of Engineering at Roorkeo is not what such an institution should be. Roorkee College, aa 
an educational institution, is very far from being satisfactory, and the responsibility for 
this rests upon the Coveniment. It is mainly officered by Royal Engineers who have 
had no special training for their work. Until this College is thoroughly reformed, and 
its work put upon a sound educational basis, we, as a university, ought to refuse to give 
it recognition and hence to decline to establish a faculty of engineering.” 


APPENDIX II. 


Minute on technical education in the United Pkovinces, 1009. 


(1) Development, 
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It is possible to tnme in India the existence of an ofiicial recognition of the need for 
technical education so far back as the well-known educational despatch of 185-1, and the 
development of this branch of edue-ation in England has been to some extent reflected 
in Indian educational jK)licy from that date. 

In England the chief success of technical education in connection with industrial 
manufactures, dates from the establishment of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
in 1878 and the opening of the Institute’s technical colleges in 1881-3, to which early 
official attention in India was directed by the Madras Technical fcjchcme of 1885. Uj) 
to the present time, however, nothing of a corresponding nature has been started in the 
United Provinces, and the chief institution concerned with higher technical education 
has been the Engineering College at Roorkeo. 

The Thomason College, Roorkee, is the oldest of the Indian enginoormg colleges, 
dating from 1847, and it has been the most successful in training men for employment 
in the Public Works Department. Several eminent engineers have received their educa- 
tion at this college, which has always hold a leading position in connection with technical 
education in India. 

In 1890 Sir Auckland Colvin appointed a commission to consider the developments 
roquured in this branch of education, ^nd in an exhaustive minute, dealing with Ihe sub- 
ject and embodying his instructions, drew attention to the fact that— 

“ there exists at Roorkeo a Government engineering college and workshops and 
it s^ouiB probable that we have here, subject to such further developments 
as may be found uocessary, the nucleus of the instruotion neoessary*” 
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In bis report upon the findings of this commission, he wrote — 

“ The recommendations of the committee may be divided into two distinct classes ; 
first, those which it is possible to carry into effect with little or brief delay ; 
and second, those which are in great measure necessary to the full carrying out 
of the first category, and partly independent : but which all admit of being 
postponed for more mature consideration. The recommendations which faU 
into the first of those two classes arc first, the reorganisation of the Thomason 
Engineering College ; secondly, the institution by the Education llepartmcnt 
or by the University, of a school final examination for the modern classes of 
high schools ; thirdly, the establishment of industrial schools at Roorkce, 
Lucknow or Allahabad.” 

“ The recommendations which fall under the second category are these : first, the 
establishment of a school of art at Lucknow ; second, the establishment of 
an agricultural school at Cawnjwre ; third, the establishment of a teachers’ 
central training college at Allahabad.” 

^ As a result of these recommendations, the status of the Thomason College was 
materially changed and a thorough reorganisation of the institution was commenced. 
The College, which had previously been solely concerned with the rc^cruitment of the Pub- 
lie Works Department under which it was managed, was transferred from that branch of 
(Jovernmeiit service to the Education Department, with a vi(!M to ext4‘nding its sphere 
of usefulness in connection with the higher branches of technical education generally. 
The teaching staff, particularly in its higher ranks, was considerably augmented ; increased 
instructional aecominodatioii was provided ; well equipped workshops were erected, 
and extra classes inaugurated. FurthcTinore, in dm trial schools were started in vaiious 
centres, notably in Lucknov', and it was arranged that these should be pt^iriodically in- 
s]>ectcd and reported upon by the princij)al of Thomason (‘ollege. These material changes, 
which first began to take, effect in 1896, were continued by successive Lieutenant-Govern- 
ors, until it V as authoritatively stated by the Government of India, when sanctioning a 
further increase of educational expenditure at Koorkce, that the College was— 

“ developing into an industrial and technical institute which will control and sti- 
mulate teaching of all kinds in the United Provinces.” 
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^ The whole history of this later fKjriod of the development of ThomasonH’ollt^ge clearly I'lioriiason 
shows that it was intended to establish at Roorkee, upon a broad and thoroughly scientific and 

basis, an educational centre for higher technological work, which should be in touch with hidustrial 
industrial schools for low-grade work suitably scattered throughout the provinoc.s. More- ®^"^*** 
ov(;r, this intention waa supported by the local Gov^ernment under successive adminis- 
trations, With the i-pproval of the Government of India and the sanction of the Secretary 
of State. 


The SUCCOS.S of thc.se intentions was dependent upon an efficient educational organisa- Importance 
tion coming into existence at Roorkee, whence the required stimulative influence was to ThoroaBOii 
be exerted on the centres for low-grade work distributed through the provinces ; by this in 

means a suitable field of recruitment for the higher institution would have been produced ** 

and a complete system of technical education established. Such an organisation vould schemo. 
have ensured the college and the schools for the lower brandies of technical instruction 
developing pari pa^sv, the grades of technical education being properly difierentiated 
and the whole scheme forming an integral part of the general educational system of tbe 
provinces, with which it was intended to join tlirough the primary schools and tjje modem 
side of the high schools. The failure to achieve these desirable results has been entirely 
due to the inadequate attention given to educational details. 


{2) Maladmini&tration. 

The successful development of the industrial schools depended largely upon the atti- 
tude adopted by the authorities at Thomason College, by whom these schools were period- 
ically inspoetod and reported upon to Government, 

The continued unsatisfactory state of those schools led to the appointment of a com- IJnsatis- 
mittee in December, 1901, to examine the question of their proper development, the factory con- 
president of this committee being the principal of Thomason College. This committee of 
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collected much valuable iuforinalion oouoorniiig the need for thisj ttchools, th if 
existing organisations, etc., but the educational inferences drawn from these, and the 
methods suggested for the improvement of the schools wore complokly discredited by 
the Government of India in its resolution dated 14th January, 1904. It is there shown 
that in the opinion of the Government of India the Committee failed “ to distinguish 
sufficiently between a school and a commercial undertaking,” and in regard to tlie main 
proposal for improvement, it is stated that-- 

“ The Government of India are unable to And in the argument jidvanoe*! by the com 
mitteo, in the example of other countries, in the opinions of oxi)trt witno.'^Bes 
or in practical experience in India, any reasons wliieh would j until y them in 
sweeping away the present industrial schools and substituting the sysUau* 
described in this report.” 

The Government of India very clearly show that ovcrwlu'lming educational authority 
of rceogiiLsed standing was directly o[)posed to the more impoitant lindings of the Goin- 
mittcc presided over by (olonel Glihborn, Principal of Thomason College, 1892-P'b2. 
Such facts indioalo that the educational organisatioji at Roorkee during this critical period 
wa.? in charge of an oflieer quite unequal to the larger duties })laced upon him under the 
Colvin Scheme of 1896. 

A scrutiny of the college^ reports and n‘eords shows tliat the only extensions of th(^ 
educational work actually starlod at Thomason College, during 1896-1900 were distinctly 
of a low grade, and oouseciuently the college instead of becoming, as was intended, an 
efficient director of industrial schools, bccamcs in actual fact, only their rival, a state ot 
things never conteniplat(‘d under the Colvin S(;h<']ne. Th(^ management of Thonuif-on 
College alone can be responsible for allowing educational affairs of such importance to 
have drifted into such a state of chaos during ten years. This has Ix^eii solely due to an 
utter disregard of genuine educational interests. 

The management of the collt‘ge under the Colvin Solieine was vestixl in a committee 
consisting of the Chief Engineer to Government, United Provinces (Buildings and Roads), 
the* Director of Public Instruction, the Manager of the Oudh and Rohilkhaiul Railway, 
the Locomotive Supciintendent, Oudh and Rohilkhaiul RailwuN', and tlu; I’rincipal. Jt 
must be noticed that tbere are only two educational officers on lliis list, and that they are 
both administrative oftieials, eonstMiuently educational interests are very inadequately 
safeguarded under this system of managenumt. 

This fact was recognised hy the local Govemmixit in 1901 when they appointed a 
college council to be associated with the jirineipal in regulating the eoursos of studies, 
the selection of text-books and other matters wJiieh (ianiiot be conveniently and (ffiectively 
dealt with by the Committee of Management.” The formation of Ihi^Uouncii indicated 
Government’s desire that effective control of educational details of the college work should 
be placed in the hands of officers actually in touch with such work ; but the good inten- 
tions of Government were frustrated through the defective constitution accorded to the 
Council. Three out of the live original members were only subordinate officials ; impor- 
tant branches of the educational work were unrepresented ; no genuine attcunpt was made 
t-o safeguard educational interests, and the [lower of veto bestowed upon the principal 
rendered the Council useleas even for the proper co-ordination of the college educational 
work. 

Tho evil effects of this system were severely criticised in 1905 when the Allahabad 
Universitv abolished their Faculty of Engineering, tho reason for the abolition being 
emphaticSly stated before the rSenato in the following words 

“ Because the College of Engineering at Roorkt^o is not what such an institution 
should be. Roorkee College, as an educational institution, is vciry far from 
being satisfactory, and the responsibility for this rests upon tho Government. 
It is mainly officered by Royal Engineers who have had no special training 
for their work. Until this college is thoroughly reformed and its work put 
upon a sound educational basis, we, as a university, ought to refuse to give 
it recognition and hence to decline to establish a faculty of engineering.” 

* The report especially urged tbe introduction of tho CwMuqVA lyKteiu, which, it abould ho noted, was 
primarily intended for orimimd populations near Naples* 
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It follows from all this that tho Colviii scheme for the efficient reorganisation of Summary ol 
Thomason College and the development of industrial schools has been rendered abortive ; situation, 
and that the increase of expenditure incurred at Koorkeo has up to date b(M*u education- 
ally unremunorative, solely by reason of the ineffectual precautions taken to secure efficient 
educational control of the details conuected with the complete formulation of the actual 
scheme. 

(3) Future outlook 

A consideration of tlje above facts shows that before the formation of the College (!oim- Eduoatiooal 
cil in 1901, the educational exijericnce gained by resjmnsiblc members of the teaching experience a 
stair at Jloorkee w4( a wasted asset even so far as the college oi-ganisation itself was con- wasted aeset. 
cernecl. Furthorm§’e, that with tlie institution of a council, matters wore but slightly 
improvetl for internal administration, and that its weak constitution, comhined with the 
j)owcr of veto, entirely prcA'crited this same asset being utilised in connection with the 
problems of technicat odufjatiou generally. 

This situation now foj jns a serious menace to the future success of any general system Govern- 
of education aiming at the industrial development of the provinces as a whole. The Lieu- ment’s ac- 
tonant.(Jloveriior, in his convocation address • at Allahabad on November 14th, lfK)8, knowledg- 
said “©nt of 

Allahabad 

“ I wish to SCO the University extend its influence over other forms of education and 

with which it has now no concern. Holding this view, I think it is a pity of itsinflu- 
that the Faculty of Engineering has been abolished, and that the University once on Nain 
does not extend its hel]) to the Thomason CVflIcge at Roorkcc. The result of Tal Confor- 
this indifferen(;e was , that at the sittings of the Industrial Conference at Naini once, 1907. 
Tal last year, there was a very pronounced feeling of opposition to the sugges- 
tion that it would ])c desirable to secure the affiliation of the technological 
institute, When establislied, to the University. I believe that a somewhat 
similar feeling has led to the determination of the agricultural college to be a 
thing apart from the University.” 


Such remarks as tlu^se indicate the existence, in the United Provinces, of a highly University 
dangerous state of affairs in coimectiou with edueationul administration, more particularly protest mis- 
ill vi(^w of the observations mad(^ in the Allahabad Senate at the time of the abolition understood- 
of the Eaiuity of Eiigiiiceriug. These have been already quoted and clearly show that 
the abolition in question was in effect a protest by etlucationalists against the state of affairs Gravity ol 
existing at Roorkcc, and that tlio University, far from showing indifference, took the only situation a 
course [lossible when oiidoavouriiig to rouse the local Government to a projier sense of its serious in- 
own responsibility in the matter. Furthermore, the position indicates that the breach 
botwe(m the Univorsity and technical education is widening iusload of narrowing and that 
this is likely to eoiitinue until the 'rhomason College be placed upon a thoroughly sound 
oduinitioiial basis. Failure to effect this is alreivdy responsible, through the 

tratiou of tlio Colvin scheme, for ten years’ loss of time in the development of industrial App^to 
schools ; further continuation of the existing state of affairs forms a serious indictment B), 
against Indian educational [lolicy at the present time. 

The Naini Tal conference of 1907 has resuscitated the Colvin proposals for industrial Naini Tal 
schools {vide Government lesoluiion on Education in the United Provinces, dated 7th ^©*il©renco, 
January, 1908, Sir John Hewett’s budget speech, 1908, and his convocation address 
Allahabad on Novmnber 14th, 1908, in which allusion is made to industrial schools, ex 
perimental weaving schools, a school of design and a school of carpentr>^). There is con- 
sequcutly every reason to suppose that these proposals, forming part of a continuous j^uatrial 
policy, are educationally sound, but as already indicated, their successful issue is depend- schools, 
ont u|)on an efficient educational organisation coming into existence at Roorkee. The 
resolution of the Govwiment of India, dated January 14th, 1904, clearly shows that^j^^^ . 

“ the oj)inioiis of (Expert witnesses ” have in the past been ignored by the authorities thopSon 
at Roorkee with disastrous results ; a further continuance of this policy will now endanger of 
the whole future of tochiiioal education, and indications are not wanting to show that this 
danger is a very real and imminent one. ^ 

The proceedings of the Naini Tal coiiferonco having been made strictly confidential, Proceedingij 
it is impossible to subject them to criticism in detail, but the Government Resolution on 
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Education in the Unitetl Provinces, dated January 7th, 1908, states that within the next 
quinquennium the Lieutenant-Governor — 

“ hopes to sec the Thomason Collie developed into a technological institute for 
t engineering purposes and a technological institute for chemical matters es- 

tablished at Cawnpore.” 

j , It is to be presumed that the separation, thus advocated, of two intimately connected 
j branches of technical education is based upon the bindings of the Naini Tal conference. 
The jiroposal, however, to locate institutes for engineering and qhemical technology res- 
, pectively at Roorkce and Cawnpore, two centres some four hundred miles apart, is so 
directly contrary to the successful example of other countries and so diametrically op- 
posed to the results of past educational experience in India, that all interested in the 
future of technical education in this country must gravely question the wisdom of such , it 
proceeding. This experience has clearly shown that, in India, the isolation of the scat- 
tered colleges of the universities has proved a serious obstacle to the maintenance of satis- 
factory standards for higher educational work ; also Dr. Morris Travers, in his report 
on the Institute of Science, is strongly opposed to the ])oIicy of founding isolated institu- 
tions of special branches of applied science. 

The intimate connection existing between engineering and chemical toedmology may 
be seen in the working of the City and Guilds of LondoJi Colleges, or the ( nginecring 
departments of modern universities, where students of engineering and industrial che- 
mistry share many courses of instruction during the earlier periml of thinr training. Work 
in engineering and chemistry is arranged for both classes of students, so that it is impos- 
sible for anyone familiar with the educational details eoiujerned, to realise how the separa- 
tion suggested can be logically justified. The dcvelopmeht of a eluuaical side at Ho(>rk<‘e 
has already been recognised as accessary and has been jdaced in charge of an offic er sfK eially 
appointe<.l by the Secretary of Stale in 1904 ; with the foundation of a chemical institute 
at Cawnpore, the necessity for an engineering side there will become e(iually apparent. 
Thus, instead of being two connected branches, Roorkce and Caw'n})ore will beconuj two 
distinct and rival centres, and in view of the general level of scientific educational attain- 
ment at present existing in India, such rivalry cannot prove stimulative in its action. 
At least one centre will be degraded and the cause of higher technical education will cor- 
respondingly suffer. 

At the present juncture it is imperative that tcclmical education should be adequately 
safeguarded from those dangers which have j)rovcd so disastrous in the past to higher 
education in India, and this can only be secured by i)aying most careful attention to the 
educational details of any jiroposals formulated. Neglect to do this at Roorkce has led 
to a scries of failures in connection with the industrial classes at Thomason College extend- 
ing over a period of ten years ; further neglect will now lead to incalculable harm in the 
future. 
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{4) Reforms needed. 

The preceding sections of this minute deal with the confusion which has arisen in 
connection with the development of technical education in the United Provinces ; they 
show that this state of confusion is directly due to the unsatisfactory educational condi- 
tion of the leading technical institution of the country. The inefficient educational or- 
ganisation at Thomason College has led to a want of proper discrimination between high 
and low grade work ; it has prevented the development of efficient industrial schools ; 
it has nullified the findings of the Colvin Committee, which were educationally sound, 
and it is producing a widening estrangement between the University and technical in- 
stitutions in these provinces. 

It now remains to indicate methods by which these evils may be remedied and future 
progress rendered possible. Eor this purpose the prijnary reform necessary is the placing 
of Thomason College upon a sound educational basis, since by this means alone can a 
proper co-operation between the University and technical institutions be assured. 

During the last ten years the educational work at Iloorkeo has been gradually arranged 
under five main branches ; applied mathematics ; civil engineering j electrical engineer* 
ing ; mechanical engineering ; industrial chemistry. In order to ensure a proper co* 
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ordination between these branches and ado:iuately to safeguard future developments, 
the following reforms are now imperative : — 

{a) Each of thene five branches should bo placed under a properly quahhed professor 
regularly appointed to the Indian educational service. 

(b) Those five professors should form a board of studies authoritatively constituted 

and officially recognised by Government. 

(c) All matters of moment affecting the college educational work should be laid, 

with duo notice, before tliis Board for consideration. 

(d) Minutes of the procjcedings should be carefully recorded by the member appointed 

Secretary and should be filed in the offices of the oollege and of the Director 
of Public Instruction for information and reference. 

By these moans further neglect of important educational details of any schemes for 
the improvement of technical education in the United Provinces could be avoided ; due 
consideration of such details by educational authorities, familiar with them, would be 
assured ; the true jwsition of the oollege in the general educational system of the pro- 
vinces could be definitely lixed, and the present confused state of technical education 
could at last be ended. 

E. P. TIPPLE. 

P. P. PHILLIPS. 


APPENJ)IX ILA. 

\^Exir<ici from. ** The Pioneer 12th February^ 1908.^ 

JlOORKKE OOLLKGE AND TEC^HNIOAL EDUCATION. 

The future of the Thomason ( k^llege, Ro »rkee, at the present juncture is a matter worthy 
of can ful consideration from all those who are genuinely interested in the establishment of 
a sound system of technical education in this country. The development of the college 
from a mere training school for artisans about 1845 up to the time of the Colvin Committee 
in 1891 is too well known to need repetition, and so far as the future is concerned it is the 
trend of later events that is of primary importance. About 1806 the college was trans- 
ferre<l from the Public Works Department to the Edutuvtion Department, on the recom- 
mendations made in the Colvin reports, and since then successive Governments have been 
continually entertaining large and expensive schemes for the development of the educa- 
tional work of this institution. The above-named reports clearly indicated that the 
oolhge w'as recognised as suitable for development into an institute for higher technical 
education, and in August, 1903, it was definitely stated by the Government of India, 
as a reason for sanctioning a large increase of expenditure at Ho rke.% that the Thomason 
College “ is developing into an industrial and teclmical institute which will control 
and stimulate teaching of all kinds in the United Provinces.” It is of some interest, there- 
fore, to note how this dovcloj)ment has really been conducted in recent years, more espe- 
cially in view of the important bearing which this must have upon any genera] scheme of 
technical education devised for the United Provinces, 

Previous to 1890, Thomason College was concerned only with the training of public 
works engineers and subordinates, togetheipwith certain military survey classes. Under 
Colonel Clibborn the courses for the engineer classes wore impi’oved at some considerable 
expense, but despite costly installations of machinery these courses do not even now 
contain any engineering laboratory work such as is considered to be of fundamental im- 
portance and absolutely indispensable at aU high grajdo engineering colleges in Europe. 
Moreover, the actual extension of the educational work beyond its previous limits wiia 
offwted in 1896 by the introduction of industrial and mechanical apprentice classes wdiich 
wore intended to provide for the education of selected students from the provincial indus- 
trial schools. This evidently was an attempt to form an educational ladder by means 
of which capable studenii^ might climb from low grade technical schools to a high grade 
technical institute. Such a scheme admirable in its conception, but for success it 
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was dependent upon the establishment of efficient industrial schools, while this itself as 
further dependent upon a proper recognition of the functions of .such schools and of their 
relation to a higher grade institute. The ideas of the late principal of Thomason College 
upon these important educational matters have boon already sufficiently discredited in 
the Governmont of India’s resolution of January, 1904, upon the report of the Committee 
'on Industrial Schools over which Colonel Clibborn pro.sidod, and consequently it is not 
surprising to find that the above classes have never hitherto ju.stifiod their oxistonoe. 
That thisU so is evident from the college reports, while the courses of study and the 
time-tables show that those classes are all occupied with technical work of an extremely 
elementary grade, and that consequently, so far as they are concerned, the Thomason 
College is merely a low grade technical school, despite its expensive machinery and costly 
equipment. 

A furt/her development was introduced in 190C when the technical classes were started, 
of which but few details are at present available. The entrance qualifications, however, 
are considerably below the emgineer class standard, wdiiJe the actual courses can scarcely 
be differentiated from tho.se of the mechanical ap])rentic(‘ class, and c*onscqii(‘ntly th(‘y are 
not likely to prove* more? successful than their ])r(*decessors in spn^ading really sound 
technical ('ducation. It i.s thus clear tliat the only new classes introduec'd at Thoma.son 
coll since 1896 arc* such as sJiould properly bedoug to tc'chnical .schools, wliile the (*n- 
gint*er classes tliemselves do not derive the full benefit which they should n'ceive from the 
increased expenditure which has been incurred. At a technical school great attention 
must be paid to workshop practice, the scientific work done is necessarily (‘Icniontary, 
and the technical instruction given should be largely of a popular kind. At a technical 
college, on the other hand, workshop practice, though still necessary, is rc'latively of less 
importance, the enginevring laboratory taking i)reoedenoe. wdiilc the seientifio and 
technical work must lacossarily he advanced and of a highly sjK'ciali.sed charaet(*r. 
Con.st'quently, although much inone}’ has b(*en spt nt and is being sp(‘ut at Roorkee upon 
machinery, laborat(iries and workshops, yet the acjtual educational dev(*lopment, by wdiich 
alone such expenditure can be justified, would he much 4110 re ac(*urately described as a 
degradation of the edu<!ational work of an engineering cefilege. 

I’he whole history of this latcT ^K^riod of the educational activity of Thomason College 
indicates the urgent need which exists for the cstablishqicnt of eflicient industrial schools 
for low grade technical training at various centres throughout tlie pro\ incos. By this 
.i cans alone can a suitable field of recruitment be obtained from which to draw 8tud(*nts 
capable of benefiting from the courses provided at a technical colk'ge. The only higher 
teclmical education for which there is a recogni.sed demand at present is that which admits 
to Government service, and in the light of past experience in India this is a danger against 
which mlequate provision must be made by building up a system of teclmical education 
npcjii a sure foundation. Attention is now Ixdng i)aid to the proi)er co-ordination (i 
primary and secondary tnlucation in the schools of these provinces, and if this co-ordina- 
tion is to be complete it must include a suitable arrangeim'Ut of technical schools wh(‘re 
adequate provision can hr* made for full-day pupils and half-timers. Mormy spent now 
ujK>n the furtherance of sucli schemes will be money well spent in fin* ultimate dev(do[>- 
ment of liigher technical education, but until a sound foundation Inis heem laid by ihv, 
establishment of a number of efficient industrial schools for low grade ioclinicial training, 
no satisfactory system of higher technical t^diuiation can he reared. Clearer ])roof of this 
cannot be afforded than that which is obtainable from a scrutiny of th(j Thomason Ct>ll(‘g(^ 
developments, and the results which they have achieved during the last decade of that 
institute*’ s history. w 


APPENDIX II-B. 

[Extract from “ The Pioneer 28th Novemher, 1908.] 

SCIENTIFTC RESEAIWH AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

It is safe to say that cffiemical science in any, but its purely eeiucational, a.spect is prac- 
tically untried in UpjKir India. Notalde exceptions are the sugar works, whoso rise of 
Recent years in and around the United Provinces is such a hopeful sign. These, in many 
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oases employ chemists as a part of their regular factory staff, but beyond this a system- 
atic chemical investigation of the latent resources of the United Provinces has still to be 
undertaken. It is surprising that it should be so in a country with an almost inexhaust- 
ible cdipply of the raw material for many technological processes at the best only super- 
fioially investigated. That there is no doubt of it is apparent to all who have followed 
the proceodiags of the Industrial Conference that met at Naini Tal in August, 1907, under 
the presidency of the LicuUmant-Covcnxor. and Bir John Hewett’s subsequent speeches 
on the iiidustrial situation that have from time to time ajqHjarod in the }>res8. There 
are weloo i o signs that efforts will not be wanting on the part of Government to provide 
funds ; and all well-wishers of India will hoi)e that the response by the country may be 
vigorous and sincere wlicn a workabh' scheme of technical instruction and research put 
forward, 

But the best Will in the world cannot save from failure any scheme initiated without a 
thorough grasp of the methods used to*day in investigating chemical industrial problems 
and of the value of research in this connection. The chemist’s work in relation to indas- 
trial development is so imjKirfectly understood both by the official and public mind of 
India that it is likely that some at least of the schemes proposed will not bear the impreas 
of wisdom. Mistakes there are bound to Ixs but it is by no means necessary that these 
should bo of a fundamental nature at the very outset, if advantage is taken of the ex- 
perience of otVier countries and a sound critical judgment exercised. It is a point of im- 
portance to recognise at once the proper value of research as a national asset. The inves- 
tigation of many leading questions in this field cannot, under present conditions, be left 
to j)rivate enterprise, and it is the duty of the Government, onc(^ the importance of the 
subject hius been re(^ognised, to set aside a c(‘rtain sum of the public money, not an extra- 
vagant one, for this j)urposc. Money thits invested may not yield a return to-day or even 
to-morrow, but that it will come back with intenvst some day is vs certain as the rising of 
the sun. 

A classical cxamjde of tlu‘ ultimate Viilue of research is provided, unhappily for this 
country, by the circumstauct's that led u]) to the thr(‘atenod extinction of natural indigo 
by its synthetic ri\al. The story is an interesting one. Thirty years ago a German 
chemist, Dr. Adolf von Haeyer, working quietly in his laboratory at Munich, succeeded in 
preparing a f(‘w grammes of indigotin, the colouring matter of natural indigo. The ma- 
terials he used were at that time chemical euriositii‘s rather than merchantable commo- 
dities, and it w^as a rnattcT of conjecture if these could be produced cheaply enough to 
enable synthetic indigo to be put uix>n the market. The national value of Bat‘.yer’s 
discovery wixs, howevc'.r, at once reeognis d, and an army of chemists set to work to inves- 
tigate. the question from the point of view of the raw materials at Cirermany’s disposal. 
The sad ])ligh<. of the Bihar industry is a direct result of their work, l^^ven now the lesson 
driven honu' Ijy so many hard knocks is still miiearnt, and the planti !>>, who have every- 
thing at stake, are inclined to accept advice which condones their ptvst negligence of the 
scientific sid<5 of their industry rather than that, less flattering it is true, which points 
the way to substantial improvement. Again the prominent ].x>sition suddenly attained 
by Java in the sugar trade can be traced ahnost directly to the intelligent use by the 
Dutcih of the. resources of chemical and biological science ; and the employment of such 
workers as Kobus and Prinsen Gccrk'gs in the interests of the industry. It must not be 
infoiTt'd that the pamveea to fly to for industrial pre-eminence is the inijx)rtation of experts 
jHill-mell into the country. The bone-button trade is in extremis ; in a state of panio 
a button expert- is sent for by the next mail, and if the button trade does not come up to 
(‘Xjxictation at the end of two years, he is sent homo again, and science is said to be of no 
urn. It is not suggested that anything so exaggerated could happen in India, but a modi- 
fied form of the fallacy is jxissible and needs carefully guarding against. 

It will be well for those who have the inU^rcsts of technological development at heart 
to remember that the most (‘ssential part of it, applied research, only thrives in its own 
atmospht're, and any scheme will lack an essential feature of success that does not provide 
for first-class scientific control directly under Qovemmont. The day of the well-inten- 
tioned amateur is over in India. Specialisation has reached a point where it is no longer 
ixissible for man to turn his attention at a moment’s notice from military command 
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or the management of an indigo concern (to take hypothetical cases) to the control of 
scientific workers- and technical instruction. Industrial problems requiring scientific 
solution must be approached in a soicntific attitude of mind, and those responsible for 
advising Government, will do well to see that their first effort is to secure this. * 
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APPENDIX III. 

Minutk on Indian education with special reference to the reoroanisation of 
THE Indian Education Department, 1918. 

Preface. 

This minute is concerned solely with recent educational developments in India and 
their past history. In every case full reference has been given for tlie statements made. 
The subject appears to be of sufficient ('onsoqnencc to deserve wnsidcration solely on its 
merits, and it is thought that the intioduetion of names may tend to divert attention 
from the highly im|)Ortant question of what is rlcjht to the relatively insignilicaTit question 
of who is right ? For this reason the i inute is issuwl anonymously. 

Historical Survey. 

In March, 1904, a resolution was issued by the Governor-General in Council, giving a 
summary of facets and figures concerning the history and growth of cKfucation in India.(^) 
Therein it is stated that— 

“ Education in India, in the modern sense of the word, may be md to date from the 
year 1854, when the Court of l)ircK?tors of the Old East India (/Om})any, in a 
memorable dispatcli, definitely accepted the systematic })roniotion of general 
education as one of the duties of the State, and emphatically declared that tlie 
type of (xiucation which they desired to see extendwl in India n as that wliich 
had for its object the difiusion of the arts, science, philosophy, and literature 

of Europe; in short, European knowledge The tirst instinct of 

British rulers was to leave the traditional modes of instruction existing in the 
country undisturbed and to continue the su])port wliich they liad been ac- 
custometl to receive from native rulers." 

To this end ])ro vision had been nuwle, so far back as 181.8, for giving regular assistance 
from public funds. These traditional modes of instruction, however — 

“ Mohammedan no less than Hindu, assigned a disproportionate importance to the 
training of the memory, and sought to developc the critical faculties of the mind 
mainly by exercising their pu[)ilsin ractajihysical refinements," 

The impulse towards reform which resulted in the despatch of 1854 came from two 
directions : the need for jiublic servants with a know ledge of the English language, and 
secondly, the missionary influence exercised in favour of both English and vernacular 
education. (®) In accordance with the policy outlincxl in this despat(4i, a department of 
Public Instruction was .submjuently created ; i nivorsitics w ere founded in the presidency 
towns ; training schools for teachers w ere establishwl ; existing Government educational 
institutions were increased, and a system of grants-in-aid was introduced to encourage 
local effort. 


TIic })olicy thus laid down in 18,54 was re-affirmed in 1859, w hen the administration 
w as transferred to the Crown, (^) 

The following figures wjrve to indicate the progress made ufion the lines indicated. 
The universities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay wore incorfiorated in 1857, and those 

* (*) “ Indian Educational Policy,” puldished In book form in 1004. 

/Wrf, para. 4. 

(») Jtrid, para. 0. 
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of the Paiijahimd Allahabad in 1882 and 1887. The growth of schools and colleges pro* showing its 
oeednd njiost rapidly between 1871 and 1882, and by the end of this latter year there were growth ^ 
milliiicB of pupils under instruction. According to the last available Quinquennial <l*i*»* 
Report on Education in India, 1902— 7, (‘) there were in 1902, 3,204,336 pupils in 97,854 52^'*?™ 
primary sohools, and 622,768 scholars in 5,493 secondary schools, while the number of ^ ' 

colleges was 191 with 23,009 students. Thus including special sohools, technical and 
industrial schools, schools of art, normal sohools for teachers, etc., the total number of 
schools and coUeges for jmblic instruction amounted to 104,622 with 3,886,493 pupils, 
and if private institutions be added, the total number of scholars known to the Education 
Department reacjhed 4,521,900, necessitating an expenditure exceeding 400 lakhs, out of 
which 177 ^hhs were provided from public funds, balance being obtained from fees, 
endowments, and j)rivate sources. Thus the total cost to the public funds fell short 
of il, 200, 000. 

According to the same report the population of British India was in 1907, 229 millions 
scattered over an area of 904,073 sq. miles, and the activities of the Education Depart- 
ment ^throughout tlio country were distributed in the following way at the end of the 
quinquennium': — 3,937,806 ymjuls in 112,930 primary schools, 713,342 scholars in 5,898 
secondary schools, and 25,108 students at 182 colleges ; the total number of public educa- 
tional institutions was 121,330, accommodating 4,744,480 pupils, this latter number 
rising to 5,388,032, if pupils at private institutions be included. The total cost to the 
country of this oducational system was 559 lakhs of rupees, out of which 290 laklis 
(£2#lO»000 nearly) rojirosoMted the expenditure from public funds. ^ • 

The^ figiu’cs for the years 1902 — 7 arc of peculiar importance because they record Their 
the educational results which have sprung from the application of the common jwlicy of4*“P®*4;anco.« 
educational expansion and reform outlined authoritatively in 1904 by the Governor- 
General in Council, and followed continuously from that date in all the [)rovinoe3 of the 
Indian Empire. 

Position examined. 

The same resolution, in a section dealing with the merits and defects of the existing Advantages 
By8tem,(») states tJiat— which have 

“ it is almost tmiversally admitted that substantial benefits have been conferred upon 
the ]>eopIe themselves by the advance which has been made in Indian education 
within the last fifty years ; that knowledge has been 'Spread abroad to an 
extent fomierly undreamed of ... . and tliat there has been a marked 
improvement in the chariictcr of the public servants now chosen from the ranks 
of educated natives, as compared with those of the days before schools and 
universities had commenced to exercise their elevating inflconce. But it is 
also impossible to ignore the fact tliat criticisms from many quarters are 
directed at some of the features and results of the system as it exists at present, Defeota of 
and that these criticisms pi^oceed especially from friends and w ell- wishers of the systew? 
the cause of education. Its sliortcomings in point of quantity need no demon- enum^lhMi* 
stration . . , , In point of quality the main charges brought against the 
system an; to the general effect (1) that higher education is pursued with 
too exclusive a view to entering Government service, that its scope is thus 
unduly narrowed, and that those who foil to obtain employment under Govern- 
ment are ill fitted for other pursuits ; (2) that excessive .prominence is given 
to examinations ; (3) that tlio courses of study are too purely literary in 
' character ; (4) that the schools and colleges train tlie intelligence of tlie 

students too little, and their memory too much, so that mechanioal repeti- 
tion takes the place of sound learning ’* 

Furtlior, it is stated in the same re8olution(*)— 

** tliat Government service is regarded by the educated classes as the most assn^redy 
the most dignified, and the most attractive of all careers : and that the desire 
on the part of most students to realise these manifold advantages as soon and 

<q peverament of Imlia. 5th Quln^eunial Eevlew, Vol^ D, page 57, Ubto 7 ; and psee.60, table 16. 

(•) Indian Educational Policy,” para, A 
W/Md/para.9. ' 
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as cheaply as possible tends to prevent both schools and colleges from filling 
their proper position as places of liberal education.” 

An examination of these defects in tl\o light of the past history of Indian education 
very clearly indicates that tlicy have sprung from two main sources, both lying beyond 
the control of the Education Ilcpartmont itself ; (1) the primary motive which prompted 
Government to set up the existing system in 1854, and (2) the traditional modes of in- 
struction which had previously held sway throughout the country. Attention has already 
been drawn to the fact that the first impulse towards educational development arose 
from the urgent demand that existed for clerks in Government offices. It was littgely 
in order to meet this demand that Government formulated their educational policy and 
decided for the first time to take a direct part in the educational work^of the country. 
The defects in the quality of education summarised under the lieadings (1) and (2) in the 
paragraph quoted above are obviously of a cliaracter to be expected from an educational 
system admittedly introduced with the avov od o})joct of increasing the supply of public 
servants available in the country ; while those grouped under (3) and (4) evidently result 
from the original inherent educational tendencies of India herself. The scheme iptro- 
(luced in 1854 appealed naturally to the majority of thoughtful Indians whoso countrymijn 
from time imm#norial have been accustomed, under tlieir native rulers, tc ^ .gard positions 
such as devA’an or wa7ir as the liighcst prize obtainable by an educated m&n. In conse- 
quence the supply very soon outstripped the demand, and year by year the number of 
educated Indians unable to find empIojTnent under Government has largely increased. 
The natural outcome of such a system was a feeling of grievance w hieh rapidly dovoloped 
into discontent. 
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During the unfortunate years of seditious disturbance preceding 1909 much of the 
blame for such outbreaks was justly laid upon the educational fiysfem. of the country. 
It must be noted in tliis oonneedion, however, that ros]>onsibility for tliis system rests 
U])on the administrative Government by whom it w as originally set going, and not ii|>on 
the Education Department, which is merely a part of the system introduced, and whicli, 
in spite of the initial administrative bias and the inhoront traditional tendoneios of the 
country, has admittedly produced a marked improvement in the type of public servant 
educated in the country. 

The ofiect of this bias, the existence of which is indicated in the original motive which 
prompted the despatch of 1854, is further illustrated by the following significant fact. 
During the unfortunate period mentioned above. Government [>ossessed so little confi- 
dence in the educational system for wddeh it was rcsponsil)Ic, that it felt constrained to 
issue circulars drawing the attention of its educational officers to a detailed list of the most 
obvious duties devolving upon them to assist in combating the propagation of seditious 
ideas. 

The above evidence is sufficient to indicate that in the past there has been prevalent 
in secretariats a very one-sided view of the advantages to be derived from education, 
and it suggests that the administrative reluctance to introduce a really liberal and pro- 
gressive educational policy has been duo to the idea that such a j>olicy would make the 
task of Government more difficult, ratben* than that it would render the country more 
worthy of its position in the Empire and increase its real need for a highly specialised 
and advanced system of administration. 

Further, there is a very strong opinion in Indian secretariat circles that education offers 
the most suitable field for the exorcise of India’s nascent pow ers of self-government, and 
that consequently the chief educational need of the country lies not so much in a strong 
and efficient Education Department, organised on lines which have recommended them- 
selves in tlie woBtern world, but rather in the encouragement and gradual development 
of India’s power to evolve an educational system for herself under the fostering care of 
non-export socrotariats. This is an obvious reversion to the initial position when — 

“ the first instinct of British rulers was to leave the traditional modes of instruction 
exist'mg in the country undisturbed.^’ 

The unsatisfactory condition of educational aifairs in India has boon the subject of a 
note by Sir Henry Craik, and since it bears upn tiie pointa^mentiioned above, the opiniona 
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expressed by this eminent and independent authority are of jcreat interest. Writing upon p* tnis by m 
the sub|ect after his tour in India in 1907-08, Sir Henry Craik 8tated(*) — S cSml 

' “ |t is the system that is wrong — wrong in its original conception and faulty in its authority, 
present administration. Education has no indepondeiit place in the central 
secretariat and all now schemes must be submitted thr^ough an alien depart- 
ment.” 

The same writer, referring to the evidence before the Decentralisation Commission, 
also stated that : — 

** I had the advantage of hearing some of the educational evidence placed before 
the pecentraliBation Commission. The chief w itness * examined (of whom I 
knew nothing before) seemed to me to give his evidence w ith admirable force, 
and was evidently in touch with all that is soundest in educational theory at 
home. It is not, perhaps, surprising that his questioners wore not so con- 
spicuously conversant with the subject ; and the cross-examination of one of 
the commissioners — himself a civil servant in India — served what was to me 
the useful purpose of shov ing a spirit which, so long as it prevails in official 
quarters, will, in my oj)inion, effectually bar the way against any real educa- 
tional rcfoim. Educational administration must have its own independent 
position before it can make any bold and effective advance.”! 

Furthermore, during the past few years events in India have caused considerable Suggested 
attention to be focussed on Indian educational affairs, even in England. Wlien the un- pdvis^ility 
satisfactory condition of those affairs came to be realised, the question of the appointment 
of a special Royal Commission to conduct an enquiry received considerable attention, quaitors of 
Mr. Montagu, Under -Secretary of State, replying in the House of Commons to a question an enquiry 
put by Sir Philip Magnus, said by a Royal 

“ The necessity for an improved system of education in India demands comprehensive CommissiQij. 
and urgent recognition. Lord Morlcy is unable at present to promise the 
appointment of a committee or Royal Commission, but ho recognises the 
probable advantage of such a course.” 

The possibility of a Royal Commission being appointed to conduct an independent 
enquiry into the Indian educational system caused considerable alarm in Indian score- . 

tariat circles. The Pioneer, the loading conservative organ in India, which voices the 
views of the higher administrative service, writing in May, 1910, on Indian educational 
affairs, stated in a leading article(*) that — 

“ In England the idea seems to prevail that w^c are in urgent need of a brand-new 
educational }X)licy Even Lord Morley appears to hare this delu- 

sion. What Lord Morley’s intentions in this connection may be in the future no 
one in India probably even pretends to know, but it is significant, perhaps, 
that w e should bo already hearing of an eminent Oxonian scholar with quali- 
fications for conducting on expert enquiry into our educational system. The 
gentleman in question is a Mr. M. E. Sadler .... who has had a wide 
experience in ‘ overhauling ’ systems of education in English towns and 
counties. We have no desire to belittle Mr, Sadler’s attainment as a scliolar or 
his claims to pose as an educational expert, at any rate outside India, but tlie 
point is that there is nothing to bo gained and much to be lost by bringing 
out to India either a Royal Commission or a roving educational inquiator. 

The only result of special enquiries of this kind would bo to hang up 
indefinitely all those schemes of progress in which local Governments as well 
as the Government of India are particularly interested at the moment.” 

Such a statement from the Pioneer not only bears out the remarks made by Sir confirma 
Henp^ Craik in 1907-08, but indicates tiie existence of a deeply-rooted bias in official 
administrative circles against the introduction of a really sound and liberal system of 
education. ^ Lroik s 
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The possibility of the appointment of a Royal Commission to conduct an enquiry into 
Indian education waa rapidly followed by the formation out here of a department of 
education for the flip time at the headquarters of the Government of India, but it must 
be noted that the Department is still “ an alien department,” so far as education is 
concerned. The Calcutta Englishman^ writing of this Department on December 
13th, 1910, stated (^) that— 


in India. 
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** Tho new Department of Education which has now been created should apparently 
have been in existence for years, as the educational policy of the Government 
of India has been subjected to more severe criticism than perhaps any oth^. 
With a properly organised department many mistakes of the past might have 
been avoided. Even as now constituted the Department has tacked on to it 
certain branches of work which do not properly belong to education. Bui 
the resolution of the Government of India creating tho new Department is 
quite frank about the secondary object with wliich it has been brought into 
existence, m., ‘ for affording relief to the Home Department.’ No one will 
question the necessity for giving the Home Department relief, at the same time 
the expediency of tacking on local self-government to education seems a 
trifle far-fetched, even on tho ground that ‘ municipal and local bodies are 
responsible for no small part of the public expenditure on education.’ But 
even accepting the principle that all matters relating to local self-government 
are more or less connected with education, we fail to see why the new Depart- 
ment should bo saddled with such miscellaneous branches of work as sani- 
tation, arcliaeologj% books, records, ecclesiastical, and a few other subjects 
of minor importance now dealt with in the public branch of the Home Depart- 
ment It seems to us thatrif the energie^s of the new Educa- 

tion Department are to be dissipated in controlling the subjects named above, 
its officers will have very little time to devote to solving educational pro- 
blems.” 


Changes 
more nominal 
than real 


Such criticism shows that the new Department at the head-quarters of the Govern- 
ment of India is an Education Department more in name than in iact, and indicates that 
any advance, which may have been made in rwent y(‘ars, rests upon very insecure found- 
ations, especially when viewed in the light of tho official bias which has already been shown 
to exist. 


Tho member in charge of the Department is a covenanted Civil Servant, and not an 
expert educationalist, while of the two joint secretaries under him, the junior alone is an 
educational officer, the senior being another member of the Civil Service. Moreover, the 
name Education Department is a complete misnomer, and could equally well be replaced 
by “ Sanitation Department,” or “ Local Self-Government Department,” the same also 
applying to the much paraded. title “ Education Member.” Week by week and month 
by month the only notifications which appear in the Government of India Gazette (Edu- 
cation Department) deal almost exclusively with the postings of ecclesiastical and sani* 
tation officers, while only on very rare occasions have they any reference to educationaJ 
affairs. 


Dangeni 
ahead 
Sanitary 
reform may 
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educational 
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Furthermore, recent events have distinctly indicated that there is danger of educational 
matters being overlooked in a growing anxiety for sanitary reform, and no less a person 
than the Education Member himself, while presiding over an All-India Sanitation Con* 
ference, specially convened by the Education Department of the Government of India* 
remarked in his address to the members of the Conference, that— 

“ it was no mere chance that education and sanitation were grouped together under 
one Department.” 
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Since this announcement there have been many stalwart advocates of the policy lhat 
sanitation should take precedence of education, and in the Times (^), dated February 4th, 
1913, strong protests were made— 

“ against the folly of allowing education to run away, leaving sanitation hopelessly 
behind.” 


Those in India, who are familiar with the prevailing condition of affairs, distinctly 
fear that, on the contrary, sanitation may be advanced at the expense of education. 

Because school authorities can, and in several instances (Jo, undertake the teaching of , 
the principles of hygiene, that is no reason for combining sanitation and education in a 
single department for purposes of administration. The great need for sanitation in 
Inciia is well recognised, but this is merely a reason for placing its control in expert hands. 

Under existing conditions it is becoming a matter of some diffujulty to determine how 
much of the Education Budget is for education, and how much for sanitation. Thus, in 
the Government of India Budget Statement for 1913, a sum of crores of rupees is set 
aside for non-recurring expenditure on education, and IJ crores for urban sanitation. ^ 

^ith regard to recurring expenditure, however, 1 crore is allotted for education and Need for 

sanitation together. Now, money spent on buildings and equipment for educational dew diffewn- 
work cannot be R[)cnt efficiently without proper expert advice, and a corresponding 
increase in recurring expenditure for up-keep ; it is consequently anomalous that al- .^enffiture 
though so large a non-rociirring grant as 2| crores is proposed specifically for education, on Education 
there is at the same time no indication of the precise additional recurring expenditure 
that should form the natural corollary of so large a non-recurring grant. Such methods 8anit»tipm - 
of finance indicate an allotment of funds which cannot have been ])receded by the pre- 'i,- 

paration of a carefully detailed scheme of expenditure, and this is borne out by the 
statement made by the Education Member in the Imperial Council Chamber, Delhi, 
on February 28th, 1913, wheu]^he stated that — 

“ of the grants given for theTast two years, some 71 lakhs or £500,000 sterling have 
not yet been disposed ff.” 


It must be admitted that facts such as Uioso arc calculated to rouse the fears of those 
interested in the advance of Indian Education, and who are familiar with its history. In 
the past Indian Educational administration has not oscai>cd the severe adverse criticism 
of export European educationalists, and at the present time Indian educational policy 
fails to obtain the full confidence of those Indians anxious for the educational develop- 
ment of then country, as became very obvious during the discussion which took place in 
the Imperial Council Chamber on February 25th, 1913, when this subject came up for 
discussion, and much disappointment was expressed at Government’s ina bility to lay dawn 
a fuUy detailed programme. 
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Finally, the recently issued resolution, dated 21st February, 1913, dealing with the 
Educational Policy of the Government of India, is largely a colourless document filled 
with educational platiiudes.(*) So for as it deals with one highly important branch, 
technical cciucatioii, \t is most deficient, and contains indications of the Governments 
tendency to ignore, in the case of technical education, the fundamental distinctions be- 
tween secondary and higher grades, which has been productive in the past of so much 
confusion in the case of general education. 


There is a distinct tendency in official circles to divorce technical education from t? u- 
general education on the ground that educational officers are not qualified to deal with so Ut^y ^or oMt 
important a subject. This is largely duo to the fact that educational officers ore hold mistakes doei 
responsible for the mistakes which have been made in the past, although it is sufficiently not rest with 
clear that such officers have not been in any way responsible for tlie educational policy educational 
which Government has pursued. It is impossible hero to avoid briefly contrasting the officers* 
educational method of India with that of Japan, in which country some forty years ago 
the Japanese Government secured the services of a small band of English educational 
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experts to organise both tochiiical and general education, with a success which is too well 
known to need recapitulation. It is noteworthy that in its latest educational resolution, 

“ the Governmout of India, agreeing with the groat majority of the local Gov- 
ernments, are unable to accept the view that the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion should bo ex-officio Secretary to Govornmont,” 

by which decision the new Education Department has shown itself prepared to continue 
an anomaly in the existing system of educational administration which has called forth 
the most severe condemnation from some of the ablest of educational ex^jorts, and Indian 
administrators alike. 


The Indian educational aervice. 
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It is here necessary to examine the nature of the organisation by moans of which the 
actual work of education is carried on in India, and which, in spite of tlie inherent diffi- 
culties and initially wrong administrative bias already discussed, has yet boon produc- 
tive of— . ^ 

“ a marked improvement in the character of ilio public servants now chosen from 
the ranks of educated natives, as compared with those of the days before 
schools and universities had commenced to exercise their elevating influence,” 


The resolution of 1904, from which the above quotation is taken, describes this organis- 
ation in the following word8(^) ; — 


Official 

description 
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)fficors* 
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“ The Education Department is divided into the superior and the subordinate services* 
The superior service consists of two branches, called respectively the Indian 
and the Provinicial educational services, of which the former is recruited 
ill England and the latter in India. The opportunities and responsibilities 
which work in the Department brings to an officer of this service give scope 
for a wide range of intellectual activity. 8ucli an officer takes an active part 
in the profoundly interesting ex]>erimont of introducing an eastern people to 
western knowledge and modern methods of research ; he comes into contact 
with the remains of an earlier civilisation and the traditions oi ancient learning; 
he can choose between the career of a professor and that of an educational 
administrator ; and in either capacity he has great opportunity of exercising 
personal influence and promoting the best interests of genuine education, 
in order that members of the Indian educational service may keep themselves 
abreast of the advances which arc now being made in other countries in the 
science of education, facilities are given to them, while on furlough, to study 
theory and practice of all branches of education both in England and in other 
parts of the world. The part, already considerable, that is taken by natives of 
India in the advancement of their countrymen in modern methods of in- 
tellectual training will, it is hoped, assume an even greater importance in 
the future. If the reforms now contemplated in the whole system of instruc- 
tion are now successfully carried out, it may be expected that the educational 
service will offer steadily increasing attractions to the best educational talent. 
Where the problems to be solved are so complex, and the interests at stake so 
momentous, India is entitled to ask for the highest intellect and culture that 
either English or Indian seats of learning can furnish for her needs.” 


It is upon officers of the Indian educational service that the main responsibility rests 
for the maintenance of adequate educational standards so far, at any rate, as ** western 
knowledge and modern methods of research ” are concerned. This is accomplished 
throughtheagencyof Government arts colleges, professional colleges, model high schools, 
training schools, and the higher grade inspectors ; and th6se form the principal safe- 
guards for ensuriilg that the work represented by the figures given in educational statistics 
shall be of a quality which shall justify the increasing public expenditure devoted to it. 


(q Vide ** iDdiaa £duc»tlODai?<^/* poia. 45. 
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In view of this, it j'h instructive to note that, in Augui^t, 1907, no less an authority than Misleadini; 
the late Sir Edward Law, sometime Finance Member of the Vioir 0 y’s CoouciJ, made the nature of 
following deliberate statement(^) : — ^ chis desorip- 

“ The fact is that education officers have been, with intent, kept in a distinctly sub- 

ordinate position.’* pwwi* 

This statement is in startling confiiction with the spirit of the quotation taken from 
the 1904 resolution, and lends added weight to the criticisms of Sir Henry Craik in 1908 
when he referred to 

“ a spirit which so long as it prevails in official quarters will effectuaUy bar the way 
against any real educational reform.” 

Independent evidence is not wanting to show the existence of such administrative Degradation 
tendencies which, during the past twenty years, have produced a steadily detrimental of the 
influence upon the Indian educational service. Thus previous to 1896, apart from educational 
certain special posts, the service, so far as concerned superior appoiiitraonts, was mainly service oon- 
divided into four grades ; the distribution of officers and salaries being as shown in upon 

•^Appendix F. With the reorganisation of 1896, the substitution of a. time scale with 
personal allowances, in place of the four grades already mentioned, slightly diminished 
the average pay of the service, and only afforded benefit in the earlier years of service at 
the expense of the later. It thus tended to create an initial attractiveness during those 
earlier years wliich rapidly evanesced in the later, and it is doubtful whether such a change 
can be regarded as calculated to produce the best results trom the service concerned. 

Moreover, a secondary result was to degrade the official status of the educational officer 
in his later years of service, since recognition in the warrant of precedence depends for 
educational officers upon salary, and only in exceptional cases can such officers now receive 
any recognition at all. Also, the actual number of Indian educational officers was re- 
duced (vide, appendix F) and the number of allowances was calculated on the strength 
of the cadres then sanctioned. Thus in 1896, twenty out of seventy-seven officers were 
admissible to these allowances ; smcc 1896, however, the strength of the cadres has almost 
doubled, but the number of allowances has not been increased, and, consequently, the 
present condition of affairs is the same as would have existed under the old graded scheme, 
if tlie cadres had been doubled and the whole of the increase confined to the lower two 
grades, further, the change oftected a saving of over Ks. 8,000 per mensem or close 
upon one lakli per annum, on the cost of all superior posts in the Education Department, 
although it slightly increasetl the expenditure on the Provincial service at the expense of 
the Indian educational service, a movement in strict accordance with an administrative 
tendency, already noticed, in favour of the traditional modes of instruction existing in 
the country, despite the fact that these are calculated to over-deveiop the memory at 
the expense of the intelligence. ^ 

The main effect therefore of the 1890 reorganisation was to lower the status pf the q m * 
European element in the department, to dimmish its prospects and toreduce itsnum* 
ber8(*) ; It IS consequently difficult to regard it as other than a retrograde step. It was this w 
unquestionably necessary to increase the share which educated Indians could take in the organisation, 
system ot public instruction spreading over their country, but to do so without taking 
adequate measures to ensure that the quality of instruction given should conform to 
European standards was to court educational disaster. 

There is, moreovei% official indication that the steps taken in 1896 were, admittedlv. 
retrograde ; thus in 1^6 the Secretary of State issued the following ruling : State’s 

” The Secretary of State desires that appointments to the directorship (of public of 

instruction) should no longer bo governed by the rules laid down in the r^olu- 
tion of 1806, but by those prescribed in the Homo Department resolution of 
September 4th. 1886. The latter resolution, while not giving mombers of the Suo7tional 
education an absolute claim to succeed to the post of director, con- ^eorsany . 

templatod that before appomtmg a person not belonging to the service local effective 
uovernmonts should, iii the event of their copsidering it desirable to fill the control over. 
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post otherwise than from the local educational staff, seek the assistance of the 
GovcrnmeD^f India with a view to procuring a suitable selection from the 
Educational Department of some other province. The Secretary of State 
also considers it desirable that in order to provide a properly qualified successor 
in the event of a vacancy arising in the directorship, measures should be taken 
in good time to give the officer on whom the choice would most probably fall 
a wide experience of the working of the department in all its branches.” 

The post of Director of Public Instruction is an onerous one, since he is the officer 
responsible for the efficient working of the Department under each local Administration. 
The fact, however, that there should be difficulty in obtaining a suitable officer from the 
ranks of the service is certainly an indication that the recruitment cannot be entirely 
satisfactory. In 1907 , the Indian Educational Service included 157 officers, while the 
number of directorships was 8, and the bict that 5 per cent, of the service could not be 
relied upon to developc the necessary admiiiistrativc ability to fit them for such posts 
constitutes th(3 most serious indictment possible against either the existing method of 
recruitment, or the inducements of the service to attract the right tyj)e of man. ^ 

With reference to the Director it must be noted that, although responsible for tbo 
work of his Department, he does not |)ossess the official right to lay his ])roposals personally 
before Ibc executive head of the local Administration. The proimsaLs must bo submitted 
through the Secretary of “ an alien Department,” and Su Edward Law,*** writing upon 
this said : — 
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“ The Director has no direct access to the Governor of the province, and can only 
address the local Government through a chief secretary wlio is overburdened 
with other business and who, as I have already pointed out, may feel no per- 
sonal interest in educational questions I cannot believe in any permanent 

improvement until directors have direct access to the chief executive officer 
in their respective provinces.” 

With the introduction of enlarged legislative councils, directors of public instruction 
have been granted seats on such bodies, and have in consequence been entrusted with 
duties which give to such officers the appearance of secretaries to Government. It must, 
however, bo noted that there is still an intrinsic difference between the position of a director 
of public instruction and an officially recognised secretary ; the latter has access to the 
executive head of his province by right, the former merely by courtesy, and it is conse- 
quently still possible for administrative action to be taken in educational mattm without 
the official knowledge of the Director. Moreover, this anomalous position, as already 
pointed out, has now received the final approval of the Government of India ihrougli its 
curiously constituted Department of Education. The position, hero discussed, is fraught 
with much danger, particularly at the prc.sent time, when it is being recognised on all 
sides that a large extension of educational activity is necessary in the country. Under 
existing circumstances there is no guarantee that money allotted to education will bo 
expended in pursuance of a continuous educational policy carefully thought out in all 
its details. Secretaries to local Governments chosen from the ranks of the covenanted 
service are changed possibly every five years or less, and much time is lost at each change 
so far as education is concerned. If the secretary feels “ no personal interest in education,” 
ho is probably less dangerous than if he has pro -conceived ideas formed in a non-oduca- 
tional field of labour. In any case it is doubtful whether rapidly changing non-expert 
secretaries are best suited to deal with questions of policy affecting any branch of special- 
ised professional work. It must bo borne in mind that the secretary to a local Govern- 
ment does the work of a permanent official in the English Civil Service, and not that of 
a Secretary of State, and the existing position in the Education Department has admit* 
tedly been found unsuited to the needs of one highly specialised professional branch of 
Government service, viz,, the Public Works Department, where the Chief Engineer is 
tz-offdo Secretary to Governmeut. 
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BvideiKie is not wanting to illustrate the very real nature of the danger referred to IMustratlowi 
above* Thus in the last quinquennial report, 1902 to 1907, it is 8||tod in paras* 1854S0, of this, 
that : — •%' 

“ There aro two important developments to be recorded in the quinquennium. One 
i^ho transfer of a large number of municipal schools to the Education Depart- 
ment in the Punjab, so as to complete the provision of a Government school 
in every district ; and the other is the movement made in precisely the opposite 
direction by the United Pr ovinces, where the local Government in the year 
1 906 made over the district high schools to the management of district boards. 

Lest, however, this isolated action of the United Provinces should 

acquhe excessive importance by behig supposed to mark an important turn 
in policy, it may be well to record that the transfer of the schools to the 
district boards had a very brief life, and that shortly after the close of the 
quinquennium the action taken in 1906 was reversed, and the schools were 
again placed under the management of the Educational Department with, as 
the Lieutenant-Governor remarked, ‘acclamations of approval.’” 

Again, this point is further illustrated in the following statement made by the Director 
of Public Instruction, United Provinces, in the local Legislative Council at Lucknow 
on the 13th March, 1912 

“ The chief recurring item of my budget is an item of new expenditure of Rs. 1,27,000 
for the jirovincialisation of the district inspecting staff, in other words for the 
transfer of deputy and sub-deputy inspeeWrs of schools from the services of 
boards to the Education Department, The reform is one which I have advo- 
cated for more than four years the reform will enable my department 

to act as the eyes and ears of Government in the districts as to the extent 
and progress of vernacular education, and it will further enable it to help and 
advist' the boards in the administration of the schools. A further benefit 
which will result from the change will be that vernacular education will be 
protected and encouraged by a department that has no doubt about its value 
and only desires most earnestly to see, as soon as may be, the reproach of 
illiteracy removed from this province.” 

In view of these facts it can scarcely be doubted that there is urgent need for the inclu- Urgent need 
Sion of an expert educational adviser in the inner councils at the head-quarters of local for official 
Administrations, and, moreover, that such advisers should possess full ofiioial recognition* recognition 
rendering it imjx>ssible for proiX)Siils affecting matters of educational policy to receive of the value 
official consideration by the executive head of the Government unless submitted to him «Kp®rt 
through the Educational Department. Such procedure would only place education upon ©dnoational 
the same footing as public works. advice. 

Conclusion. 

In view of the preceding evidence it may now toasonably bo contended that the exten- p sn t 
Sion of educational activity in India which has undoubtedly followed the issue of the 
authoritative resolution on Indian Educational Policy by Lord Curzon, in 1904, has not specified, 
been oocompamed by an adequate administrative i‘eorganisation in connection with the 
relations existing between the secretariats and the Education Department. 

It must be remembered that the paramount administrative authority in Indian secre- 
teiats-rests with a single branch of the public services which, it is claimed, forms a “ corps 
d’41ite.’* The unique position of this service (the covenanted civil service) dates from a 
time when there were practically no distinct professional services in the country, 
and the members of this service still arrive in India devoid of any specialised professional 
training such as is required in the case of officers recruited for the Public Works Depwrt- 
m^t, Forest, Agriculture, Education, and similar professional departments* As divisbaal 
and sub-divisional officers members o! this covenanted civil service are regarded as 
constituting the official eyes and ears of what is familiarly known as the Patriarchal Syiltem 
of Gtevemmen . This system has, without doubts been extraordinarily successful in the 
past while India has been slowly assimilating the Ideas and methods of western oivihsa- This position 
tion, but It remains one which is diametrioafiy opp^d in principle to that towards which shewoto bs 
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* those same western ideas inevitably point. Moreover, although the village life in India 
even yet remains but slightly influenced by the West, still the city and industrial life has 
within recent years absorbed such influence to an extent which has radically altered its 
character. In times past it has boon essential that officers of the covenanted civil sorvioe 
should bo handy-men(^), capable of turning their hands to anything, but during recent 
years the conditions which demanded such qualifications have passed away. Many 
branches of the public sorvioe are now filled with highly specialised professional men, 
and to continue to place the control and direction of those specialised branches in the 
non-expert hands of an alien service is a deplorable anachronism. The need for higher 
specialised professional branches of the public service has become undeniable, and the 
recruitment and organisation of such services is a matter of pre-eminent importance of 
India’s further development. But such recruitment and organisation cannot bo properly 
efficient unless there be a fundamental change in the administrative relations existing 
between these branches and the “ corps d’ 61 ite.” 

This has alreatly been very clearly indicated in the case of the Public Works Department, 
which at the present time is the oldest and most highly organised of such branches, and 
Niow forms an efficient professional service of assured status, officially recognised in th^ 
local secretariats, and held to bo in responsible charge of its own section of Goveniment 
work. Similar developments must inevitably follow iii other directions, and the recent 
expansion of educational work, with the attempted administrative readjustment already 
noticed, indicates the necessity(^) for the liberal adoption of an administrative attitude 
towards the Educational Department similar to that which has now boon in vogue for some 
time in the case of the Public Works Department. 

The first step towards such an administrative cliaiige is the one to which attention 
has already been directc*d independently by Sir Edward Law and Sir Henry Graik, two 
authorities respectively on the administrative and educational side whose opinions arc of 
undoubted weight. Until directors of public instruction are transformed into officially 
recognised secretaries to local Administrations, the educational efforts of Government 
will lack efficient expert control, and secretariats will continue to display that bias which 
has been evidenced in the past by a spirit of lu‘sitatiug mistrust of the; advantages to be 
derived from a general [wliey of sound educational advaueement in India. Patriarchal 
control, no matter ho\v beneficent in intention, should no longer be allowed to interfere 
with expert technical direction in the details of departmental adiuinistru-tion. 

Indian educational i)robiems are of increasing complexity, due partly to the accumula- 
tion of errors in the past, but still more to the changes which arc being effected in the 
country’s commcu’cial and industrial i)osition. Primary, secondary, university, and 
technical education all demand iucrciivsed expert attention, which it will bo impossible for 
Govemmeut to give without a highly organised professional Educational Department. 
The lines which such organisation should follow have already been evolved in the case 
of the Public WorldTSBepartmciit, Their adoption must follow in the case of other largo 
professional services, and at the present time the imiwrtance of educational work in India 
is sufficient to justify their adoption in the case of the rapidly extending educational 
service. 

E. F. TIPPLE. 

P. P. PHILLIPS. 


APPENDIX I 11 .-A. 

The “ Pioneer,*^ AUdhabad, March hl^ 1908, 

Sir Henry CJraik, M.P., on Indian education. 

Sir Henry Craik, M.P., the distinguished educationalist, who has lately b«en 
on tour in India, in communicating his views to a Home paper, delivors a 
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judgment on the educational system of this country, which may well be taken note of. 
He writes : — 

On most Indian quoslions I form an opinion with diffidence and express it with hesita- 
tion. On the main aspect^ of the educational question I confess that 1 feel less hesitation. 
1 have seen much earnest and energetic work, and I am conscious that there is much more 
that I have not seen. But in thinking that in its main lines it is hopelessly wrong, I am 
only repeating the opinion expressed to me universally by all the wisest Anglo-Indians 
and natives whom 1 have seen, and impressed on me by my own experience. I can only 
describe that impression by saying that there is a sort of mildew lying over the work. 
System, routine, and formality rest like shackles over the whole thing. I found handbooks 
of the modem philosophy of the West in the hands of whole class-rooms of students, who 
could formally con their teachings, but in whose minds a totally different set of thoughts 
was implanted by their history and their nature. Theories of i)olitical science and of 
political economy wore being inculcated in youths who could deftly apply them to their 
own purj:)Ose8, but who were entirely ignorant that the matters which they discussed and 
the theories which they pro[)Ounded were not fundamental axioms, but matters on which 
'*'^in western life a hundred different views wore entertained. One of the ablest amongst 
the educational workers whom I met told me, with the weariness of misapplied labours. — 
“ I have to-day been trying to explain to a class of Hindu students the moaning of 8hoIloy’s 
Ode to the Skylurk and Silas Marner. They are prescribed in the university curriculum, 
and so they must be learned. What good can it do ? ’* Only one answer is possible. 
In the libraries of the higher schools I constantly found Tom Brown's School Days, What 
meaning can that have for boys who have drunk in with their mother’s milk ideas of formal 
courtesy, of studied respect for age and rank, of a personal dignity dependent on fixed rules 
which have the force of religion ? Do w e really imagine that we shall create in them the 
spirit of the Englisli schoolboy by what they must hold to bo a travesty of all the relations 
of life as these appear to them ? 

I am quite a^v are that there is a good deal of sound technical education being attempted 
in India, and glad to know' that some of the ablest of our Indian administrators feel the 
necessity of more being done in this way. But in many cases I am obliged to confess that 
such technical education as I saw was a miserable mockery, and tliose w ho show ed it could 
only say that they had hopeless hindrances — tlie w eight of which 1 fully admit — to contend 
against. The system of caste, the habits of tlio people, tlieir inertness in manual lalxiur, 
their fixed idea that clerical work has a dignity of its own — all those will take long before 
they are overcome. But meanwhile we might surely endeavour to link the intellectual 
training which w e give more closely to their life and their traditions, and to abandon the 
senseless attempt to turn an Oriental into a bad imitation of a western mind. Why should 
we teach them that education is impossible without acquiring tlic English language f 
What can that impress upon tliem except that education is useful only to enable them 
to undertake those administrative duties which are their absorbing ambition ; and in the 
exercise of which they rarely command the confidence of their owm race ! Here in Bengal, 
under the permanent settlement of Lord Cornw^allis, the great zamindars have large estates 
and vast influence. The management of these estates, and the supervision of their tenants 
or ryots might give them employment of the best kind and a sphere of enormous use- 
fulness. If education is to do anything for them it must be by making them cultivated 
gentlemen of enlarged views, but not necessarily views out of harmony with their own 
traditions. As it is they leave our colleges wdth only one aim, to become Government 
officials, and with acquisitions of knowledge that dri ve them further from their own people, 
instead of bringing them into closer touch w ith and rendering them more fit for the work 
which can be discharged by none except themselves. It is not a triumph for our education 
—--it is, on the contrary, a satire upon it — when we find the sons of leading natives expressly 
discouraged by their parents from acquiring any knowledge of the vernacular. Yet 
instances of this are by no moans rare. It is a smaller thing, but yet an undoubted evil, 
that this over-strained temptation to the native to learn En^h tends to render the com- 
mand of the vernacular by Anglo-Indians much more restricted than the old officials 
assure us that it was in the early days of their service. This does not, of course, apply to 
the provincial disteiots—the mofussil, as they are called, where the district officer ifiust 
be, and is, familiar with the vernaoul^iiv^but it ia unquestionably the case in some of the 
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central seats of Government. If the tendency spreads, it will sap more than anything 
else the security of our hold on India. It is one of the chief incentives to a certain class 
of natives to acquire facility in our tongue, that by so doing they can interpose between 
tlie higher official class and the mass of the people. 

I am quite aware of the immense difficulties of re-casting the educational system. 
But that it requires re-casting is the opinion not of a man here and there, but of everyone 
who is capable of judging. We must free education from the domination of examination. 

must leave greater freedom of choice and of method to separate schools and colleges. 
We must show’ the native that education has other aims than to make babus, subordinate 
officials, and pleaders. We must teach them tliat there are other spheres of activity for the 
educated man than the law courts and (fovernment ai>pointment8. We must abandon 
the vain dream that we can repi'oduce the English public school on Indian soil. We must 
recognise that it is a mistake to insist that a man shall not be considered to be an educated 
man unless he can express his knowledge otherwise than in a language that is not his own. 
Place no restiiction on English as an optional subject, but cease to demand it as the one 
thing necessary for all. 

And in anotlier and more restricted sphere, I fancy that most of us who know India ^ 
will agree that, with the most benevolent of aims, w e have encouraged a course of doubtful 
expediency. It has become the fashion for the .sons of w ell-to-do parents to be sent to 
Britain for their education, and educational institutions at Home are not slow to encourage 
it. But is it w’isc, and does it tell in the long run, for their own go(»d or the good of their 
country ? Such youths come into surroundings for which, as a rule, they are ill-fit ted. 
With the marvellous capacity which they possess of adajding themselves to the superficial 
aspects of their surroundings, they settle down for a time, and their tutors and guides at 
home are satisfied w ith tlieir conduct, and fancy they are being moulded into British shape. 
But do they enter into full sympathy wdth our thoughts and feelings, or is it, indeed, 
expedient that they should do so, in view of their future Jives ? They usually come when, 
with a maturity strange to the Western youth, they are at the same time utterly incapable 
of judging our social conditions, or knowing them below’ the surface. Too often they form 
aspirations which can never be satisfied, and which no human contrivance can enable 
them to attain without involving incalculable evil. They break w’ith their own tradi- 
tions, they cease to be true representatives of their own peo])le, and yet they are divided 
by an impassable barrier from ours. 1 know’ that there are notable exceptions ; but they 
are due to special natural faculties and to special racial peculiarities. For the most part 
the cxf)eriment of mental and moral acclimatisation proves a hopeless foilurc. Let them 
come, if they come at all, 'not at the impressionable period of youth, but when character 
has been formed, and when they are able to judge and appreciate, not Uj imitate, superficial 
traits. 

I wdsh most carefully to guard inj’seif against any suspicion of adversely criticising 
educational officials of India. 8ome of them, 1 fancied, seem tired out with their work, 
and scarcely to be versed in the most recent educational movements. But amongst 
them there are men of first-rate ability. It is the system that is wrong — wrong in its 
original conception, and faulty in its present administration. Education has no indepen- 
dent place in the central secretariat, and all new schemes must be submitted through an 
alien department. The result is what it inevitably must be — misunderstanding and dela 3 ’. 
The evil was supjK)sed to be met some years ago by the appointment of a junior official 
from Home to act as a sort of general O/dviser to the contra! Government. The plan was 
one which, without the smallest personal reflection, hardly could have proved satisfactory, 
and which has not apparently worked better than was to be expected. I had the advantage 
of hearing some of the educational evidence placed before the Decentralisation Commission 
which is now ranging over India. The chief witness examined (of whom I knew nothing 
before) seemed to me to give bis evidence with admirable force, and was evidently in touch 
with all that is soundest in educational theory at Home. It is not, perhaps, surprising 
that his questioners were not so conspicuously conversant with the subject ; and the 
cross-examination of one of the commissioners — himself a civil servant in India — served 
what waslo me the useful purpose of showing a spirit which, so long as it prevails in official 
quarters, will, in my opinion, eflectually bar the way against any real educational reform, 
l^uoational administration must have its own independent position before it oen make any 
bold and effective advance. 
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APPENDIX III-Aa. 

The “ Pioneer^* Allahabad^ March 26ih, 1908. 

Ideas on Indian Education. 

The Morning Post, which is better informed upon Indian affairs than most English 
newspapers, has lately had some severe criticisms upon our educational system : — 

The Indian Government,” it Says, “ of 50 or 60 years ago imported into India a 
system of instruction borrowed from England, where instruction was not well 
conducted and education utterly neglect^, except by one or two pioneers like 

Arnold of Rugby The marvel is not that these past follies of Indian 

Governments have producecl the Tilaks and Lajpat Rais, but that there should 
have emerged from so ill-judged a system the many Indians of high character 
and sound judgment who have adorned the Indian Bench and the Indian 
Public Service.” 

The Morning Post goes on to indicate the rometly : — 

“ What is wanted for Indian boys and young men is a discipline suited to the conditions 
oyndian life and of Indian religion, accompani^l by instruction in the ele- 
ments of natural science and of history, eommunicate^l in the native language 
of the pupils. English and English letters should be the accomplishment of 
those for whom there may be sco]>o in Indian careers where English is requisite 
for their work.” 

It adds truly enough : — 

“ The Englishmen engaged in education in India are, after all, the best judges in 
these matters. But, strange to say, they are not listtmed to by the Indian 
Government.” 


APPENDIX III-B. 

The “ Pioneer ” Mail, May 27ih^ 1910, 

Most people in this country are prepared to accept the statement that we owe a part 
at least of our recent troubles to an imperfect system of education. Yet there are 
probably few Anglo-Indians who would be willing to go back entirely on the achievements 
of the past fifty years. In England, however, the idea seems to prevail that we are in 
urgent need of a brand-new educational policy, that the only method of illumining our 
educational darkness is to exchange our old worn-out lamps for new ones of thoroughly 
up-to-date English make. Even Lord Morlcy appears to share this delusion ; otherwise 
wc should not have Mr, Montagu declaring on his behalf that the Secretary of State 
“ recognises the probable advantages ” of an investigation, conducted either by a Royal 
Commission or a committee. What Lord Morley’s intentions in this connection may be 
in the future no one in India probably even pretends to know, but it is significant perhaps 
that we should be already hearing of an eminent Oxonian scholar with qualifications for 
conducting an expert enquiry into our educational system. The gentleman in question 
is a Mr. M. E. Sadler, who was Director of Special Enquiries and Reports in the English 
Education Department from 1895 to 1903, and who has had a wide experience in “ over- 
haiding ” systems of education in English towns and counties. We have no desire to 
belittle Mr. Sadler’s attainments as a scholar, or his claims to pose as ‘an educational 
expert, at any rate outside India ; but the point is, there is nothing to be gained, and 
much to be lost, by bringing out to India either a Royal Commission or a roving educa- 
tional inquisitor. The only result of special ^quiries of this kind would be to hang up 
Indefinitely all those schemes of progress in which the local Gov^nments, as well as 
the Government of India, are particularly interested at the moment. The ground has 
already been sufficiently prepared, and we have fturely had enough of expert investigations 
Involving immense labour, and ending in reports that are characterised by many imprac- 
ticable suggestions. It is clear that the patji of educational jmgress in this country 
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is strewn with many serious obstacles, and the struggle now proceeding in the West-ern 
Presidency in regard to the improvement of university courses is instructive of the kind 
of difficulties that have to be faced ; but local Cjrovernmonts, no more perhaps than the 
Government of India, would be inclined to w'elcome in this or in other directions, the 
intervention of educational experts from outside. No one will deny that much remains 
to be done before we can be said to have put our educational house in order, but the 
work of reform can best be entrusted to those who have already made a study of 
our educational requirements on the spot. 

APPENDIX III-C. 

The “ Englishman,^* Calcvfia, December ISth, 1910, 

The New Education DErAUTMENT. 

The Government of India, like the wheels of the Gods, moves slowly. It requires 
a tremendous amount of agitation and the pressure of public opinion to induce it to em- 
bark upim any new scheme of reform. In some respects this is sound policy, and “ bustle * 
would be apt to place tlie Government in a false |X)sition. Having said so much in favour 
of the festina lente policy, it is only necessary to look back upon the results of such a 
policy in India to trace the backwardness of the country in many directions. The new 
Department of Education which has now been created should have been in existence 
many years, as the educational policy of the Government of India has been subjected 
to more severe criticism than perhaps any other. With a properly organised department 
many mistakes of the past might have been avoided. Even as now constituted, the 
Department has tacked on to it certain branches of work which do not properly belong 
to education. But the resolution of the Government of India creating the new Depart- 
ment is quite frank about the secondary object with w Inch it has been brought into exis- 
tence, viz. — “ for affording relief to the Home Department.” No one will question the 
necessity for giving the Home Department relief ; at the same time, the expediency of 
tacking on local self-government to education seems a trifle f ar-feiched. even on the ground 
that “ municipal and local bodies are responsible for no small part of the public expendi- 
ture on education.” But even accepting tb^ principle that all matters rc-ating to locaj 
self-government are more or less connected with dQueation, we fail to see why the new 
Department should be saddled wdth such miscellaneous branches of work as sanitation, 
archaeology, books, records, ecclesiastical, and a few subjects of minor importance now 
dealt with in the public branch of the Home Department. Even the Imperial Record 
Office is to be handed over as a sub-department of the new Dei)arlment. The resolution 
states that “ the extreme importance of the subject of education needs no demonstration,” 
and then proceeds to indicate the many directions in which the activities of the new 
Department are to be employed ; but primarily it is to assist in solving the many educa- 
tional problems that present themselves, and to direct the policy of Government in these 
matters. It seems to us, however, that if the energies of the new Educational Depart- 
ment are to be dissipated in controlling the subjects named above, its officers will have 
very little time to devote to the solving of educational problems ; for local self-govern- 
ment is a big subject in itself ; and if the recommendations of the Royal Decentralisation 
Commission are to be given effect to, the newly appointed Member in charge will not 
have much time to guide the educational jwlicy of Government. His energies, and those 
of his secretary and junior officers and office establishment will be divided in a manner 
that does not augur hopefully for education. The officers of the new Department are 
not educational experts ; and this circumstance raises a doubt as to the effective character 
of the Department in dealing with those problems for the solving of which it has been 
created. The only hopeful feature of the Department lies in its experimental character, 
as the Government of India regards the superior staff as provisional only, and subject 
to reconsideration in the light of experience which would be gained hereafter of the sp^al 
requirements of the new Department. The Government of India, we are told, do not 
require to tie their own hands, or those of their successors by declaring that the posts 
of secretary or joint or assistant secretary should be assigned to any particular services, 

“ as creation of a new Department was an experiment mA its novelty justified the 
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Government of India in retaining from the outset a full measure of freedom to modify 
the constitution of the staff in such a manner as seemed best calculated to fulfil the obieef s 
with which the Department was formed.” This is the only hopeful feature of the new 
departure, and time alono will show what modifications may become necessary. 


APPENDIX III-D. 

The “ Times^'' London, Febrvary 4th, 1923. 

Indian Sanitation. 

To 

The Editor of the Times. 

Sib, — W e attempted in your issue of October 14 to show the absurdity of a scheme 
advanced by the Government of India which would limit the executive sanitary service 
to municipalities, or 7 per cent, of the population, wdiilst the rural population, amounting 
to 93 per cent, (or 227 millionsl and admittedly suffering from an appalling death-rate 
from preventible diseases, is, wnth a bland faith in academic methods, left to find salva- 
* tion in education. We also invited attention to the retrograde policy which, as a sequel 
to the vain endeavour to abolish the post of a separate Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of India, pro]iX)ses to render him a negligible quantity by subordinating him 
to the Dkector- General, Indian Medical Service, wlio holds an appointment the selection 
for which and ilie raison (Tilre of which is the utilisation of medical, not sanitary, train- 
ing or experience. 

In your telepam of the 31st ultimo it is now reported that these opinions have evoked 
“ adverse criticism ” in India. It docs not seem that this criticism is particularly potent, 
if the sample your correspondent has selected Ls typical. He reports that “ the dream 
of an executive sanitary service for all India is one not in the least likely to be realised in 
these days of decentralisation.” 

But, as we have pleaded for “ the organisation of an effectively administered sanitary 
service,” and, in animadverting upon the petty and circumscribed effort of confining 
executive sanitary staffs to municipal areas, have stated “ the scheme gives no real 
executive sanitary service to India,” wc fail to recognise the quotation which makes a 
covert suggestion of an inapplicable Procrustean policy to all India. As a fact, Imperial, 
Provincial, local, and mimicipal and private funds could be as safely utilised in supporting 
the influence of a “ correctly administered sanitary service ” as by the Education Depart- 
ment, when making its policy felt through the Indian educational service, the Provincial 
educational service, and locally-recruited subordinates — without in the slightest degree 
imperilling the rights and privileges of the suppliers of funds as now emphasised by 
decentralisation. We take it that such a service in India could not bi termed “ correctly 
administered” if it were incapable, not only*'ot conforming to such conditions, but of 
adopting its methods to the economic, social, caste, and race peculiarities of the various 
provinces. 

It is, however, curious that in a telegram purporting to describe the Sanitary Con- 
ference at Madras and making special reference to “ adverse criticism ” of our views 
no reference is made to Lord Pontland’s closing address, in which they were fully iusti- 
fied. He stated In a country like this, where so largo a percentage of the population 
live under rural conditions, there may be some danger that the clamant needs of the towns 
and centres of industry may overshadow interests and Wyants. The importance of a 
pure water supply i^nd other essentials of health is as vital to the villages as it is to the 
large towns and cities.” 

Further, Babu Motilal Ghose, the editor of a weU-known Indian journal, whilst statinc 
he yielded to none in his desire for the spread of education, in asserting the rights of 
rural areas, twitted the President, in an amusing parable of “ two wives ” on his obvious 
disregard of the interests of practical sanitation, and appealed to him to “ show more 
substantial tokens of his love for his neglected wife sanitation . . . For in one 

sense sanitation demands more attention than education.” 

He specially called attention to the unchecked loss of life as inHuencintt advereelv 
the eoonoimo advMoe of the country, and ho challengod that officer to show that Indians 
m not undwstand ordmasy hygienic laws ; he maintained it was not aoadmuk iimoranoe 
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of these laws which was at the root of the great mortality, but the 'absence of praotioal 
sanitation as applied to communities. Such contentions but illustrate how deeply the 
Education Department has blundered in not distinguishing between personal hygiene 
and the sanitation of communities, and has aggravate this by insisting that the latter 
must wait for the development of the former at the hands of the school master. 

From data supplied by us, Mr. Stott, the well-known mathematician, has kindly cal- 
culated the waste of money wliich results from the i&eless attempt to rear men who shall 
be useful citizens, in a country where, undoubtedly owing to their insanitary environ- 
ments, the expectation of life at birth of the Indian is nineteen years below that of the 
Englishman imder more favourable conditions. He finds that if tlie expectation of life 
of the Englishman be regarded as the normal condition which should exist in a sanitary 
India, then, using Hardy’s table of mortality, the excess loss in failure to reach the age 
of twenty -nine years by Indians educated at the school-going ago amounts to £851,318 
per annum of the total funds now spent for education — the calculation being somewhat 
less according to Stuart’s table. Even after allowing liberally for possible errors and for 
a proportion of the value of education being reaped in good citizenship of those 
prematurely sent to death, the total loss is not less than £600,000. Unde^ such^ 
conditions, increase of the proportion of the school-going ago to be educated and the 
necessary further concurrent waste of funds as a sequence of neglecting concomitant 
sanitary measures is the penalty India reaps for handing sanitation, with other 
“ miscollanooiis ” subjects, to the Education Department with its rival financial interests. 

We trust it will not be thought wo hold it an error to spread education in India, especi- 
ally if more reasonable cognisance be takt^n of technical education in the interests of 
industrial development. In this connexion we protest solely against the folly of allowing 
education, under specious excuses of “ new activity ” and non-recurring doles, to run 
away with the bit and leave sanitation hopelessly l3ehind ; we also protest against 93 
per cent, of the j)0]3nlation, subject to the devastations of plague, cholera, malaria, and 
other proven tible disevasos, being left'out of a scheme that is heralded by the Govern- 
ment of India as “ the general reorganisation of the sanitary services throughout India,” 

Yours faithfully, 

W. G. KING, Col, LM.S., 

Retired : formerly Ranitary Commissiomr xoith the 

Government of Madras, 


W. J. SIMPSON, 

Professor of Hygiene^ Kingly College, 

January, 1913, 

SANITATrON IN INDIA. 

The “ Pioneer,^' AUahalmd, February 6lh, 1913, 

Colonel King and Professor Simpson write to the Times on India’s sanitation, reverting 
to their argument in previous letters to the Times on the 14th October last. They reply 
in an exhaustive manner to the criticisms of their statements and cite data showing the 
huge loss, not less than £600,000, incurred through the failure of Indians educated at a 
school-going age to reach the ago of twenty-nine and become useful eitizens. They 
protest against the folly of allowing education to run away leaving sanitation hopelessly 
behind, and they also protest against 93 per cent, of the population being left out of the 
scheme which was heralded by the Government of India as the general re-organisation 
of sanitary services throughout India. 


APPENDIX in-E. 

-- The “ Englishman,'* Calcutta, February 24th, 1913, 

The new educational policy. 

The very lengthy resolution by the Government of India, laying down the line of 
policy to be followed in matters educational, affords very instructive reading, and is an 
indication that the authorities have at last realised the inhetent deieots in t^e existing 
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policyi in aocordanoe with which thousands of half-educated youths are tum^ out yearly 
who are becoming a danger to the body politic by adding to the ranks of the disalfectea 
unemployed; This is a danger to which the Press of this county has been direoting, 
attentim ior many years ; but so fai* their’s has been a “ voice calling in the wiklemeiis.** 
To some extent this is the result of too much centralisation ; and it is largely due to the 
fact that those responsible for the educational policy of the Government of India have 
been men whose training has not been of such a character as to impress them with the 
tremendous responsibility of the Government in this matter. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that in a country administered as India is, the people look to the Government 
for a lead in everything. So far the great aim seems to have been to increase the number 
of schools and the pupils attending them, regardless of other important considerations, 
and particularly whether the teaching staff was competent and the curriculum suitable 
to the requirements of the people. The tendency throughout the country has been to 
turn out tlio greatest number of passed candidates under a system of “ cram ” which 
has had the most disastrous results. The Education Commission of 1882 recommended 
“ the introduction of a school course complete in itself and of ’a modern and practical 
character, freed from the domination of the matriculation examination.*’ That recom- 
mendation has been systematically ignored. The Government of India recognise this fully 
now, and revised ideals are to be substituted for those which ha\ e found favour so far. 

The outstanding features of the resolution under reference are the readiness of the 
Government of India to assist local Governments by largo grants ; not to centralise 
the provincial system, or to introduce superlicial uniformity, still less to deprive local 
Governments of interest and initiative in education. This would seem to indicate that 
the Government of India are prepared to spend much larger sums upon education than 
in the past, and is therefore a matter for satisfaction. Apparently, the Government of 
India have approi)riatod a very large sum for this purpose. From what sources this 
money is to be provided is not stated ; but the recognition of the claims of education 
upon the Indian exchequer is the first step towards placing education upon a sound basis. 
In the past education has been starved, while other schemes of less public utility have 
received liberal grants. It has been urged with painful iteration that one of the greatest 
needs of education is a competent teaching staff with remuneration consistent with the 
requirements of this.sorvico. If the teachers are not competent to impart the education 
necessary it follows that the taught will reflect the results of such teaching. Of all State 
departments, the educational is the most tmorly paid, with the inevitable result that men 
of the proper stamp and standard are not attracted to that service. It is the same in 
private aided schools. It is satisfactory to find that the Government of India now fully 
recognise that few reforms are more urgently needed than the extension and improvement 
of the training of teachers for both primary and secondary schools in i ll subjects, includ- 
ing, in the case of the latter, science and oriental studies ; and that the Government of 
India have for some time had under consideration the improvement of the pay and pros- 
pects of the education services, Indian, Provincial and subordinate. Indeed, we gather 
that proposals had actually been drawn up “ when it was decided to appoint a Royal 
Commission off the Public Services in India.” We have failed to understand why the 
administrative proposals should bo dependent upon the findings of the Services Com- 
mission, It is stated that “ the Government of India recognise that improvement in 
the position of all the education services is required so as to attract first-class men 
in increasing numbers ; and while leaving questions of re-organisation for the considera- 
tion of the Commission, are considering minor proposals for the improvement of the 
position of these services.” 

The Public Services Commission will not go into the questions of the Education Service 
ibis year, but next, aiul will probably require a couple of years to sift the groat, mass of 
evidence they will have collected and to write their report, which will probably not be 
presented for another two years after that. So that it will be at least four years before 
the reorganisation of the Indian education serviqe can be taken in hand. Meanwhile 
we are told that the Government of India “ attatith the greatest importanco to the pm- 
vifiion for the old age of teachers either by pension or a provident fund. Teachers in 
Govemmont institutions, and in some areas tejwjhe^ in schools managed by local boa^, 
are elii^ble for these privileges. But it is nebessi^ to extend the provision in the case 
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of board and municipal servants, and still more in the case of teachers of privately 
managed schools, for the great majority of whom no such system exists* It is not possible 
to have a healthy moral atmosphere in any school, primary or secondary, or at any college 
when the teacher is discontented and anxious about the future. The Governor- General 
in Council desires that duo provision for teachers in their old ago should ho made with 
the least possible delay. Local Governments have already been addressed upon this 
subject.” This is a move in the right direction, but it begins at the wrong end ! On 
the subject of the education of the domiciled community wo gather that the Goverhmont 
of India arc prepared to adojit a far more liberal policy. They are, wc are told, prepared 
to accept at once the view that the most urgent needs are the education of those children 
who do not at present attend school, and the improvement of the x)ro8pects of teachers. 
They are also disposed to regard favourably the proposal to erect a training college at Ban« 
galore vdth arts and science classes for graduates’ courses attached to it. They recognise 
that grants-in-aid must Ijc given in future on a more liberal scale and under a more elastic 
system. They will recommend to local Governments the grant of a greater number 
of scholarships to study abroad. The proposals to rc-classify the schools, to introduce 
leaving certifioates, to include in the course of instruction general hygiene and physiology, 
special instruction in temperance, and the efiVots of alcohol on the human horly, and 
the other detailed proposals of the Simla Educational Gonferenc.e, will be carefully con- 
sidered on the lines of tlie opinions of local Governments whe^n they have been received. 
We arc particularly gratifu^d to find that a course of instruction in ])hysiology is to bo 
introduced in European schools. Tins is a most im]x>rtant rc'form, as a knowledge of 
physiology may be calculated to save youths a deal of life-long misery. On the whole, 
we view with satisfaction the new educational policy of the Government of India. 


APPENDIX IILF. 

Comparative statc'ment concerning the <\stablishnient and salari(‘s of the senior bran- 
ches of the educational STvicc imm<*diat(‘lv before, aud aftt'r, the rc^-orcanisation of 
1 8t)0 compiled from Ap]>endices A and B of the Govfannu'nl ol India, Homo I)e])artment, 
letter No. 4 Education-204 — 215, dated 8irnla, the 23rd duly, wliieh was publislu'd 

in all the Government gaz(‘ttcs. ^ 

Eslahlishmeuf. 
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Total No. of Officers on 

Rs. 600-50-1,000. 

14 

14 

26 

11 

7 
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77 

1 

Allowanco ol 200-10-250 
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2 
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1 
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„ „ 250-50-500 . 
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8 

8 


1 

1 
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total 77. 


(а) including 3 ofllccrs on Rs. 700 p.in., and X on Bs. 000-&0-700 p.m. 

(б) „ 1 omcer on Ra. 800 p.m., phi* a pcrsonnl allowance of Rs. 260 p.m. 

(c) „ 4 oflflcera on R*. 600 p*ni. 

(d) * „ 1 otneer on R*. SOU p.^tn. (Frlnoipal, Mayo School of Art.) 

h) „ X officer on Rg, 
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Cost per menicm^ 



Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

N. W. Prov. 

Punjab. 

Cent. Prov. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Indian educational scr- 

18,250 

17,300 

34,350 

11,233! 

7,883* 

4,033* 

Vico, — old scheme, total 
cost. 







Ditto now scheme 

10, 898 1 

17,100* 

23,.333* 

9,083* 

0,650 

6,283* 

Indian and Provincial 

28,000 J 

28,987* 

57,700 

17,810 

12,900* 

5,133* 

edumtional Hcrvlces, old 
scheme. 

• 






Ditto now scheme 

27,748* 

25,500* 

t 52,583* 

17,438* 

12,750 

6,510* 

Savinq . 

1 

208* 

8,421 

6,110} 

; 370* 

210* 

—1,388* 


Total Having — Its. 8.011 per mcusom or nearly I lakh per annum. 


APPEN'DIX III-G. 

The Pioneer Aflahabad, November Zr(ly'1912, 

India in PARDiAaiENT. 

The following questions wore asked in the House of Commons during the mail week ; — 
Indian Educational Service. 

Sir J. D. Rees asked the Under -Secretary of State for India : If ho will state the condi- 
tions of service, pay. and pensions in the Indian educational service ; whether the |>on- 
sions and average rates of pay in tliis service arc lower than in any other of the Imperial 
services of India ; whether, as a consequence of this, the service is regarded as an inferior 
branch of the public service ; and whether, in view of the importance of securing the best 
possible men from our univtu'sities for the work of education in India, the Secretary of 
State will take steps to render that service more attractive. 

Mr. Montagu : The conditions of service, pa 5 ^-and pension in the Indian educational 
service are published in the annual India Office List. The ordinary scale of pay is Rs. 600 
a month, rising by increments of Rs, 50 to Rs. 1,000 a month. The o are, in addition, 
certain junior allowances of Rs. 200 to Rs. 250, and senior allowances 61 Rs. 250 to Rs. 600. 
Directors of public instruction receive pay ranging from Rs. 1,250 to Rs. 2,500 a month. 
The pension rules are, with an important exception, in favour of this department, the 
ordinary rules for pension in civil departments other than the Covenanted Civil Service, 
Indian educational service oOlcers are, exceptionally, allowed to reckon as service for 
superannuation pension the -number of completed years, up to five, by which their ago 
at appointment exceeded twenty- five years. An Indian educational service officer bo* 
colnes eligible for a pension on completing thirty years’ qua^ying service or on attaining 
the age of fifty-five. The maadmum amount of pension for tv onty-five years’ service or 
upwards is Rs, 5,000 a year. Directors of public instruction who have isendored not 
less than throe years’ approved service in that office are eligible for an additional pension 
of Rs. 1 ,000 a year. Invalid pensions are on the ordinary scale, one-sixtieth of average 
emoluments, subject to prescribed maximum, being granted for each year of sorvioo up 
to twenty-four, and half average emoluments, subject to a maximum of Rs. 6,000* for 
twenty- five -years upwards. The Secretary of State fully realises the importaneo of 
attracting the best class of recruits. The initial pay of the service is oxcoptioually high, 
hnd the terms of pension identical, subject to thfe advantage as to reckoning years fewr 
service described above, with those existing in all other Imperial civil departments (other 
than the Indian civil s^vico), except that memberiB of three departments can retire volun- 
tarily after twonty-fivo years’ service on full pension, a privilege not ]^> 08 scB 8 od by the 
generality of civil departments There is no reasoh to suppose that the Indian educational 
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service is regarded as an inferior branch of the public service, but aiLnxamination of the 
conditions of service in this and other civil departments is covered by the terms of reference 
to the Royal Commission recently appointed. 


Indian educational service. 


To 


The “ Pioneer,^^ Allahabad^ November B9tk, 1912- 


. The Editor. 

Siz%— Mr. Montagu’s reply to Sir J. D. Roes’ question in the House of Commons with 
regard to the conditions of service, pay and pension of the Indian educational ser^io3 
illustrates the well-known fact that a perfectly accurate statement may be entirely 
misleading. The reply show's that members of only four civil services, including the 
Indian civil serv^ice can retire voluntarily on full pension after twenty -five years’ service, 
but obscures the fact that the four services thus privileged comprise all thq Imperial 
services recruited in England except tw'o, the police and the educational. Men in the 
tolegraphs, forest and public works all enjoy this privilege, and some of them have the 
option of voluntary retirement on reduced pension alter twenty years. The Indian 
medical service and Government chaplains are similarly favoured. 

Mr, Montagu omits to unention the slight put upon the educational service by its 
position in the Order of Precedence. Under present (conditions a man may be so bl(xcked 
for promotion that he comes into the table only alter fifteen yeears’ sei vicc. Then he is 
graded with men of other services many years junior to him.self and on much lowef pay, 
and ho has every prosi)ect of getting no highoF. 

What recruits think of the conditions of service may be estimated from the fac^t that 
in one province alone, w ith a cadre of not more than sixteen I.E.8. men, four men 
resigned in four years before the completion of their probationary trnn. Tlio discontent in 
th^ service is so serious that the offer of pension after twenty -five* yc'ars would probably 
in luce every senior man below the rank of Dirt^ctor to prepare for his retirement as soon 
as ho had completed that term. Yet it is impossible to keej> thc^ educational 8(^rvico and 
thj p3lice in a position of permanent inferiority to other Imixudal servioett- in such an 
important respect. The difficulty of recruiting suitable men is incs easingly felt at the 
India Office, the causes are well known, and the remedy obvious. The Government of 
Iniiaconsidc^rcd the rnattcT in 1909 and th(^ knowledge that Govc^rnment had begun to 
move caused the S3rvice to refrain from a goncTal memorial. After a delay of thnn^ 
y.3ars the deliberations of the Government i)rodu(‘ed a press comminn iue stating that no 
action would be taken i>ending the report of the Royal Commission, \k^hich includes a man 
S0‘ unsympathetic to the I.E.>S. as Sir Valentine Chirol. 

This is hardly the best method of stimulating men to the greater zeal and energy 
which w'ill be necessary to the satisfactory realisation of the far-reaching schemes for 
ddsicatiooal progress outlined at the Coronation Durbar. 

ORBILRTS. 


APPENDIX Ill-H. 

The “ Pioneer,^' Allafutlxid, Fehruanj 27th, 1913, 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Public Services Commission. 

Criticism in the “ Times^ 

[Reuter’s Press Messages,] 

London, 25th Fehrtmry, 

An artich in the Times to-day oriticisos the Public Services Commission, declaring 
that it is taking too narrow a conception of its objects. The says reports of tho 

sittings of the ^mmission lead to the conclusion that^nnless tflPbommission’s methods 
are di^tiealiy altered they may cause a seripus increase in pfcial bitterness. Afti^r quoting 
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the terms of I’eference as soeniing on the surface adtnirable the article emphasises that 
the CommiMiott has not to confino its enquiries to the covenanted service. The artiol^ 
refers iw being mischievous to the manner of putting to witness questions the purport oi 
which is, ** Do you think the Indian is as good a man as the Engiishtnan ? “The writer 
considers that these vague wounding questions serve no useful purpose. They will cer- 
tainly not lead to the reform of existing defects. 

Alluding to the inquiry into the working of Indian courts the article repeats that such 
an enquiry can only bo conducted by English judges of great eminence. The writer 
thinks that the investigations of the Commission touching Indian courts should be severely 
restricted. The writer considers that Lord Islington in his opening speech struck a false 
note. The true functions of the commissioners do not lie in the direction of discussions 
of the relative mental and moral qualiircs of the two races, with which some of the most 
important problems in connection with executive administration have nothing to do. 
The Commission remains wholly oblivious of many grave questions, including the 
question whether the developing ncjeds of India now require that members of the 
covenanted service should be s^KJcialiscd almost from the btginning or whether the old 
tradition feasible enough a centuiy ago, that the Indian administrator should bo a 
handy man able to turn his talents in any direction, should bo preserved. 


APPENDIX III-I. 


“ Truth, Loudon, February 12th, 1913. 

No d(mbt the Indian Public Service Commission will cnijuire into the grievances of 
educational ofticers in regard to their pay, etc. ; but the more important question of general 
reform of Indian educational jK)licy and administration will apparently bo outside the 
province of the Commission. Yet, as I know from correspondence that reaches me, 
this is a matter on which members of the educational service are exercised quite as strongly 
as they are on the subject of salaries, promotions, and pensions. Pb is true that there is 
now a new Education Department at the lieadquarters of the Government of India, under 
the charge of an Indian Civil Service Member of Council, with a second I. C. S. Officer 
as senior Secretary. The constitution of the department, however, is unsatisfactory. 

In point of fact, the new Department was establishetl hurriedly to avert a threatened 
agitation for a more effective measure, and its wwkiiig has only helped to confirm tho view 
that there can be no real reform of Indian educational methods withopt the formation 
of a strong and independent ^ucational service on the lines of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. As things are, educational officers possess no authoritative jx>sition in which they 
can take an effective control of the educational jiolicy of the country. They are kept 
in a subordinate place because in high quarters the attitude towards their work is 
unsympathetic, the idea being that education makes the Indian more difficult to govern 
rather than belter worth governing. 


APPENDIX IV. A. 

MiNtJTi; ON Thomason Colleob prepared by Mr. E. P. Tippl* foR submission to the 
Public Works Department Ke-organisation Comiussion, 1917 . 

• College is the oldest of the Indian engineering colleges and was founded iIaW U n nf 

m 1847, owing its origin to a training school for artisans started at Roorkee in 1845. The Thomson 
College 18, therefore, antecedent to Coopers Hill, which was founded in Smgland in 1871, College to 
and with which the Indian college was on an equal footing in the matter of training men Coopers Mil 
for the ^public Works Department up to 1894, when the introduction of the Provincial 
service system relegated Roorkee to a definite position of inferiority, 

constitutions of the two colleges, Thomason College and the Iteyal Indian Engineer- 
ing Colfege, were ailmost identical, but differed fundamentally from the tVtoe adonted 
A, t the eoiKiiieexinfl scHook of RntkU 
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This ^fundamental difforcnco lies in the fact that at Thomason College ?nid the Iloyal 
Jndiaii Etigiucuring College educational management htis never existed, while at the Engin- 
eering schools attached to modern universities such niaiiagtauent always predominatesr 
It is the object of this minute to bring forward the evidence for tliis statement so far as it 
affects Roorkec, and to endeavour to make clear the pre]X)ndcrating advantages attach- 
ing to the system in vogue at university oiigineeriiig schools in the West. 

Both Thomason College and the Royal Indian Engineering College wore originally 
founded, to enable the Indian Government to recruit suitably for their Public Works 
Department. In 1854 when, owing to the exertions of Mr. Thomason, the Roorkec Cplloge 
was first placed upon an adequate basis, technical education was in its infancy and such 
chan's of engineering as existed at British universities were of recent creation. Matters 
were somewhat more advanecd in 1871 when Coopers Hill was started, but no widespread 
dovcIopuK Ut of teuluiical education occurred in England before tlio foundation of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute in 1878. It follows, tliereforo, that the constitution 
adoptc'd at iioorkec and at CV>opers Hill must be regarded as merely tentative rather 
than the most suitable for colleges of their nature. 


In both cases a iion-cducational principal or president was rceognised by Goverunicnt 
as the officer solely responsible for the efficient working of the college, and under his orders 
the educational staff were placed for the purpose of carrying out such commands as might 
bo issued to them.* * 6 

This system naturally presented few disadvantages so long as technical education 
^ infancy, bt'fore any suitable technique existed, and while principal and staff 
a or ovo- -v^rcre equally in the position of leiitutivc workers and one man’s oi)iuion was as good as 

iopmouts of another's. RiU in f.l.o Info u .k i. 1 1 .r . . u 

technical 
QlucatioD. 


Later 

engineering use of this relationship, and the courses of study in such institutions began to be acranged 
svateni ^ defined and pro|>erly co-ordinated groups. Responsibility for the officioncy of an 

of control ^^ghiocring school could no longer be placed upon tbe shoulders of one man ; it rested 
better Buitel ^ board of studies or faculty of (iiginceriiig through which alone the i)roper co- 
te educational required could be secured. Under such a system of develujimeiit the engiueer- 

Doeds. schools of the City and Guilds of London Institute and of certain British universities, 

came into existence. 


— — — ulujiy wuiiveiTS iii luu ueiu ui touu- 

nical education Ix'gim to appear. Profijssor Rankiiie’s work at Glasgow began to bear 
fruit, the trutlis enunciated in his dissertation on The Harmony of Theory ani Practice 
began to be appreciated and the close relationship existing between pure and applied 
science came to be realised in certain quarters. 

The later ingincerhig schools dcvcloned a constitution mrn'o. f*!dnii1aiml tin inakj* full 


System of 
sontrol 
idoptod at 
Thomason 
JoUogo and 
it Coopers 
Hill. 


^ buch a system of educational control never existed at Coopers Hill, nor at Roorkoe. 

bocretary Thus, sc far as Coo}x;rs Hill is coiiccrued, Sir W. Anson in a letter to the Secretary 

of State’s of btate for India, dated Gth March 1901, wrote 

of need for possible, and has actually hapjKuied, that a teaching staff of long ox- 

modification {jcncnce, willing and competent to teach, may find their scheme of studies 

at Coopers altered and the dismissal of some of them determined upon, without a hearimr 

HiU. by the president.” ^ 

To which the Secretary of State in his reply, dated 11th March 1901, answered— 

“ It is clear to me tlttit the channels of communication between those actually teaching 
and those in authority over the teachers, viz., the president and visitors, 
should be widened and quickened. ”f 


iOO. OlOD — 50. 


fVide Blue Book Cd. 530, dated 1901, pages 2-3. 
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This eventually led, in the case of Coopers Hill, to an officially constituted board of 
studies being called into existence, eighteen montlis before the abolition of the coUegOy 
and thus too late to niako its influence felt on developments there. 

At Roorkec, about 1894, when the college wds affiliated to the Allahabad University, Modifloatioi 
a faculty of engineering was necessarily created, but this was allowed to die of inanition attempted 
since Oovommcnt failed to realise the lujoesnity for ensuring a sufficiency of fellows com- *^t Eoorkeo 
potent to servo on such a faculty.* lilorcovcr a college board of studies has, through to meet odu- 

the course of events at Ibjorkce, come unofficially into existence chuffiy owing to the edu- 

' ' ■ "* ■ novcf sai/is- 


catipnal difficulties incident to the colh^go work, but this board possesses no officiaf autho- 

rity and consequently their considered opinion can always be sot aside. inaugurated. 

The whole history of Thomason College, since its reorganisation in 1894*96, illustrates 
how the guiding autlioritics iHjrsisteiitly ignored the results of educational ox^icriciico 
and declined in any way to allow educational control to become a reality. 

In 1891, Sir Auckland Colvin’s attention having been directed to the need for extending The Colvin 
considerably the facilities available for technical education, he appointed a committee scheme of 
which made an exhaustive examination of the position. reorganisa- 

Upon the flndings of tliis committee he wrote — 

“ The recommendations of the Cuininittec may bo divided into two distinct classes: 
firstf those which it is possible to carry into effect with little or brief delay ; 
and accondf those wliich are in great measure necessary to the full carrying 
out of the first category, and partly independent : but which all permit of 
being i)ostponKl for more mature consideration. The recommendations 
which fall into the first of these two classes arc firatlij, the reorganisation of 
the Thomason Engineering College, sccondhjy the institution^ by the Education 
L)ei)arlment, or by the University, of a school final examination for the modern 

* classes of high schools : thirdly^ the establishment of industrial schools at 
Iteorlv'ee, Lucknow or Allahabad.” 

” The rccornrnoridations which fall under the second cak^gory arc those : firdj the 
establishment of a school of art at Lucknow ; Sicond, the ostablislimont of 
an agricultural school at Cawuporo ; third, the establishment of a teachers’ 
central training college at Allahabad.” 

All the.se recommendations have since been brought into effect and all are admitted 
to be bearing good fruit, witli the single cxco})tion of the reorganisation of Thomason 
College. The reasons, therefore, for the failure of the rwomniendations in this particular 
instance, need very careful examination and a suitable opportunity for this is afforded 
by the appointmoJit of the present Public Works l)c[)artmont lloorgauisation Commission. 

Tho rajoinmendations regarding the reorganisation of Thomason College were asltsrccom- 
follows : — numdations 

(1) The transference of control from tho Public Works Department to tho Education 

Department. Thomason 

(2) Affiliation to tho Allahabad University. CoUego. 

(o) Tho formation of a committee of management consisting of tho Chief Engineer 

to Covernmont, United Provinces, Public Works Department, Buildings and 
Hoads Branch, tho Director, of Public Instruction, and tho Principal. 

(4) The strongtheuing of tho odiicational staff by the appointment of Indian educa- 
tional service officers as professors. ' 

Tho report and rooommoiidations of the Colvin commiitoo clearly indicate that the 
trend of tho dovelopmonts foreshadowed was the ostablishiuent at Hoorkee, upon a tho- 
roughly scioutifio basis, of an educational centre for higher technological work. Further 
that this centre should bo in touch with industrial schools for low grad© work suitably 
scattered throughout, tiie provinces, upon which tho Principal of Thomason College was 
required to report after periodic inspections. In confirmation of this it is stated in letter 
No. 266, dated Simla, 27th August 1903, Govornmont of India, Finanoo aud Commerce 
Department to tho Secretary of State, that tho Thomason College was “ developing into 
an industrial and toolmical institute which will contrpi and stimulate teaching of all 
kinds in the United Provinces.” , 

llth'DewmboriSie' ^ ffjvoranjat Ori)^ UaiM l^tovluoos, No. 2S«5-Iudustrka Department, dated 
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PaiJaro of tho The i)rincipal developments, however, which actually took place at Roorkee between 
controlling the years 1891—1904, wore in connection with the introduction of industrial and meoha- 
authorities at nical apprentice classes which were all of a distinctly low grade type. The mere presence 
Rwrkeo to of such classes at Roorkee was sufficient to indicate that the Thomason College, instead 
tS© of exerting any stimulative influence on industrial schools tlirough the inspecting duties 

and^mi^ of upon its principal, was in reality entering into competition with them and 

the fincSies developing into a formidable rival of such schools. 

of the Colvin d901 a committee of enquiry, presided over by the princi[)al of Thomason College, 
Committee, was appointed to examine into and report upon the whole question of industrial schools ; 
Those same the findings of this committee, however, were, subsequently, oiitircly discredited by the 
authorities Government of India in a resolution, dated 14th January 1904, whcfciu it was stated — 


GovOTnment^ ** Government of India are unable to find in the arguniont advanced by the 
Committee, in the example of other countries, in the opinion of expert 
for their in- witnesses, or in practical experience in India, any reasons which would justify 

ability to them in swcei>ing away the present industrial schools, and substituting the 

appreciate S 3 "titom described in this report.'’ 

odu^tion^^ admitted that such criticism very clearly shows that edn(;ational evidem^e 

axporioncG. oduoational experience possessed little or no value in the eyes of the controlling 
authorities at Roorkee from the time of the inauguration of the Ooh in scheme of re- 
organisation up to 1901. 

Independent Tlio Government of the United Proviiiccs itself recognised that the system of control 
recognicion vogue at Thomason College was inadequate to deal with qmstioiis of (alueational detail, 
tliis and in 1901 they instituted a college council to consist of members of the toatdiing staff, 

by fh© local and to be associated with the principal ‘‘ in regulating the courses of study, the solection 
government, of text-books and other matters which cannot be conveniently and ctrectivcly deajt with 


but measuree 
ntroduced 
dr improvo- 
nent, are 
nadoquata 


Failure 
of technical 


by the Committee of Management.” 

These intoulions wTro frustrated from the stairt by reason of the dcfectiv(', constitution 
framed for the Council, wdiich, for all pnwjtical })urposcs, rt'duced it to a nullity. 

The fact that the management of educational matters at Roorkee wiw unsatisfactory 
received further confinnatioii in 1905 when a discussion took place in the Allahabtid 
Senate upon the question of the abolition of the Faculty of Engineering. It was ihon 
stated * that— 

“ The College of Engineering at Roorkee is not w^hat such an institution should be, 
Roorkee College, as an educational institution, is very far from being satis- 
factory, and the responsibility for this rests upon tlio Govonimont. It is 
mainly officered by Royal Engineers who have had no s])Ocial training for their 
work. Until this college is thoroughly reformed and its work put uj>on a 
sound educational basis, we, as a univ^ersity, ought to refuse to give it 
recognition and hence to decline to establish a Faculty of Engineering,” 

Moreover, the subsequent history of the college, since 1905, shows that there has been 
no improvement in this vitally important matter. In 1906 tJ)o Government, United 


^lass due to Provinces, made a further endeavour to develop;' high grade technological work at Roorkee 


leglect of 
3ducational 
letails and 
nability to 
tppreciate 
he value 
if education- 


and, with this object in view, a technical class was started at Thopiason College in October 
1900 in accordance with a scheme outlined in Resolution No. Education l)e- 

aV— ' 413*6i 

partment, United Provinces. 

This resolution shows that the object of the toclmical class was to provide a higher 
grade of training than that available in the mechanical apiwontioe class, but the ideas 


J experience responsible for the scheme wore very vague and confused, completely lacking 

^ ‘ the definition necessary to launch such a project with success. Students, however, were 

collected before any clear scheiho had been formulated and before the teaching staff had 
been in any way notified of the extra duties expected from them. Shortly after the class 
started, proposals for the arrangement of systematic courses' of instruction were brought 
forward by the educational staff, but these wore all ruled out as inopportune, and the 
principal was satisfied to allow the new students to work side by side with the mechanical 
apprentice class. 

• fids proceedlDgs of Allahabad Unttenity toato Xebiiilg hxllA Uth Ibhaaiy JUKIS* 
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The full story of the class is given in the Annexure A, prepared by the Thomason ^ 

Coilogo Board of Studies, which came unofficially into existence ow ing to the educational 
difficulties which arose in cpiinection with this same class. The whole caw exhibits very 
clearly how those responsible for the management of the College wore entirely unable 
to recognise the educational difficulties connected with the work and the value of educa* 
tional experience in determining possible solutions of such difikmltios. In the space of 
ten years (1906-10) these same classes were started, abolished antf restarted on three 
distinct occasions at Roorkee, the only difference introduced being merely one of name. Recomoion* 
Moreover, during this very period, in 1909, the college was in reality transferred from the 
Education Department and placed under the Jndastries Department^ the budget alone 
left with the Education Department. The treatment accorded to the ttjchnical f^organisa- 
was, unfortunattjly, of such a kind as to warrant the outside public in assuming that 
there was an attempt to stiflo high grade technical education at Thomason (^llcge. The nominally 
responsibility for this, however, rested not with the educational authorities, but with carried into 
those in administrative charge, who failed to realise the necessity for consulting the effect, 
educational staff when seeking to solve educational difficulties. 

Although Thomason College was nominally transferred from Public Works control Non- 
and placed under the Education Deiiartrnent in 1893, the original system of control has educational 
continued to jKjrswt up to the present time. Thus Government deals with the 
throiigl|^ the Committee of Management, the Prc.sideat of which is Chief Engineer, Public 
Works Department, Buildings and Roads Branch, and who is likew ise Secretary to Gov- 
erniiumt in the Public; Works D(;partment. Education is represented on the Committee unaltered, 
of Management by the Director of Public Instruction, tlirough w’hos© Department all 
ccjrrespondonce relative to the college should pass, if the cottc^o were really under edu- 
cational control. This educational safeguard, how ever, no longer exists since, as mentioned 
above, the collc^go with the exception of its budget, has been placed under the Industries 
Department from 1909. 

Moreover, the final educational safeguard introduced in 1893 by affiliation with the 
Allahabad University and the croation of a faculty of engineering is non-existent, owning 
to the abolition of this faculty in 1 905. Consequently, so far as Government is concerned, 
the college is under the joint control of the Public Works and Industries Department, 
and educational infiuenco can only be exerted through indirect channels. 

The procedure adopted at another professional college is in distinct contrast wdth the The system 
case of Thomason College. The affiliation of the Medical College, Lucknow, to the contrasted 
Allahabad University, was accompanied by the creation of a medical faculty 
very largely of members of the teaching staff of the college, lii tbo case of Roorkee no ^ 

member of the teaching staff was ever placed on the Faculty of Ehigineering, and owing 
to this circumstance that Faculty died of inanition. Through the Medical Faculty, Lucknow, 
which, as constituted is an active reality, a measure of educational control exists at the 
Medical College ; at Roorkoo this has never boon the case. • 

Finally with respect to the courses of training existing at Thomason College it is stated Government 
in paragraph 6 of Government Order No. 2365 (under reference above) that — disaatisfaci* 

^ ^ion with 

“It is in the judgment- of the Lieutenant-Governor imperative that there should Thomason 
be at Hoorkee, at the present juncture, a principal who can tell from the College, 
practical experience of working with Rdorkoe men, what are the defects in 
the course or what arc the conditions which are responsible for the unquestioii- 
able deterioration in the product of the college. ” 

In view of the evidence 'already given in this minute, it is respectfully submitted thn^ Importande 
in any examination of the questions raised by this statoraont from the local Government, of ^uoatiofl 
the unofficial Board of Studies of Thomason College should bo allowed full opportunity *1 questions 
§f presenting their opinffins for the consideration .of any duly appointed inveatiga tiy^g raised, 
authority* Educational questions of no inconsiderable importance are raised under such 
an enquiry, and unless educational officers be given full opporlimity for presenting their 
side of the issue, there will bo distinct danger of their being held respom^le for Oertaiu 
undoubted defects which exist in the courses at Roorkee, for the presence of which, 
however, these officers are in uo way answerable^ * 
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Misleading 
statomonts 
current in 
India regard- 
ing uneuit- 
ability of 
educational 
officore for 
duty at 
technical 
institutions. 


Improve- 
ments intro- 
duced at 
Thomason 
College by 
such officers. 


Insecurity 
of education- 
al position. 


Untenable statements have ali’oady been made on high authority in India regarding iho 
unsuitability of educational officers for duty at technical institutions. Thus Sir Kdward 
Buck, in his report on “ Practical and Tochiiical Education ”, dated 1001, stated that — 

“ Educational officers, however able and accomplislicd they may bo, have thomselvos 
had no iiractioal training, wro not brought by their profession into contact 
with industrial occupations, Jiave no technical knowledge. ” 

This statement is very misleading, since it entholy fails to discriminate between 
etliicaiional officers brought out for purely scholastic .work and those recruited sjjccially 
for servk e at totilinical institutions. All four educational officers at Koorkoe, for instance, 
were possessed of, and selected for, theii* previous technical taaining before coming to 
India. The conclusions of Sir Edward Buck have produced a settled conviction in India 
that technical education must be divorced from general education and placed under 
entirely distinct control. This overlooks the fact that those technical institutions, which 
have done most for industrial development in western countries, have been institutions 
in charge of educationalists possessed of technical training and experience. 

At Roorkco, since the appointment of Indian educational service officers to the staff, 
certain gradual changes have been inaugurated which have all tended to bring the courses 
at Thomason College more into lino with those at western engineta ing schools. Regular 
courses of lectures have boon introduced, the work has been arranged in Vell-definod groups, 
an informal board of studies has been brought into existence, which lias already justi- 
fied itself by diawing up a scheme for the affiliation of the college to the Allahabijd Uni- 
versity, which has received the approval of the Committee of Management of which the 
Vico-Chanccllor of the University was a co-opted member at the time. In accordance 
with opinions iiromulgatetl by educational membcTs of the staff, much of the low grade 
work, previously existing at Roorkee, has by Government order been removed to more 
suitable centres. 

At the same time the educational position is insecure, in view of the evidence already 
given ; and schemes fur educational changes at Thomason College can still be initiated and 
accepted without the educational com])lexitie8 involved ever being proj)erly considered. 
This has occuned in recent years with disastrous results on three distinct occasions in the 
case of the tixdinical classes (vide Annexuro A). It seems likely to occur in the ease of 
the civil engineer class for the following reasons : — 


Nature of 
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dissatisfac- 
tion with . 
Thomason 
LJollogo and 
ts causes. 
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n Educa- 
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The dissatisfaction, felt in the Public Works Department with the products of this 
^ class, usually takes the form of an accusation that the studciits arc unpractical 

• when sent out on works. fc)uch failure can only bo due to two causes — 
unsuitably arranged courses in Civil Engineering ; unsuitably arranged 
apprenticeships. 

With regard to the tirst it may bo noted that the com'ses in civil engineering are the 
only existing courses at the college which have never been modernised under educational 
direction. They belong to tlvat group of studies which has never been placed, at Thoma- 
son College, under the control of an engineer with education(^l experiencCy as is the custom 
at western engineering schools. 

The civil engineering courses are unduly cumbered with subjects which arc of little 
educational value for engineers, but which are possibly calculated to add to the immediate 
utility of the students in routine matters when ho first goes on apprenticcsliip to the 
Public Works Department. This especially applies to estimating and accounts, and 
in a minor degree to drawing and surveying. It may bo noted that this is an exact re- 
petition of the conditions which prevailed at Coopers Hill (vide paragraph 23 Report 
of Final Commission and Minutes of Evidence). 


Such so-called practical subjects are apt to gain undue prominence in professional 
courses of instruction when those arc arranged under the control of the Department which 
is roquii-ed to make use of the professional product so trained. Practical oxpcricnco on 
works is not in itself a sufficient qualification for the discharge of duties connected with 
the educational management of a technical institution. Buch experience is too apt to 
lose sight of the fact that it cannot itself bo acquired at any college, it can only be gained 
on professional work. No technical coBoge, however efficient, can turn out the finished 
professional product » the college course must bo followed by a genuine period of apprentice- 
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ship. T ho advantage of the coilogo training liott in the fact that it enables the recipient 
to aoquii’e sound practical experience pn works more rapidly than is otherwise possible. 

This advantage, however, only exists when the college training has boeugonuinely edqcativo, 
i c., eonoernod with the explanktory treatment of qqeations of scientific principle under- 
lying the practice of the profession, and not with the mere memorising of items of pro- 
fessional routine. Confirmatory evidence on these points is forthcoming in the opening 
address delivered by Dr. W. C. Unwin, an acknowle^ed authority on the subject, at the 
Conference convened by the Institute of Civil Engineers on the 20th Juno 1911 for the 
discussion of certain details connected with the education and training of engineers. - 

With rcforcnco to the sooond point — ^suitable apprenticeships — there lias undoubtedly Properly 
existed in the Public Work.s Department a tendency to compare the Roorkeo trained arranged 
students with the imported Imperial service engineer, during the lir.st year of 8(irvicc. system of ap 
This is obviously unfair to the Roorkeo man, who, during his first year, is undergoing pr©ntioo8hi|»fi 
his apprenticeship and must therefore, in fairness, be regarded a.s still in 8latu pujnllari 
w hereas, the Imperial engineer is supposed, on appointment, to have already had a certain 
minimum of practical cx])orienco on engineering works. 

One further point worthy of consideration in this connection is the introduction of the 
Provincial service system and the consequent degradation of the status of Roorkec College. 

This has naturally compelled all, w ho seek employment in the Public Works Department, 
to prefer the worst ongincoring a,‘hool in Britain to the best that can possibly bo provided,^ 
in India. 

These are the points of educational importance which my experience at Homo and in 
India compel me to submit for careful and impartial investigation. This minute has, 
therefore, been prepared for the ])urpose of bringing the.se matters forward for the con- 
sideration of the Public Works Department Re-organisation Commission, which, under 
item VII of the terms of reference, is requii’cd to investigate — 

t* Whether the system of education in Coverument engineering oollogos is organised 
on a sufficieutiy broad basis. ” 


ANNEXURE A. 

Note on the technical classes at Thomason Collece, i'kefaued by the Board 
OF Studies in connection with the new class started in October 1915. 

In 1905, during tlie regime of Sir J. Digges Li Touche, correspondence passed between 
RiiFEuKNCKs. tlio loc.il Goverimieiit and the Government of India, w'ith 

1905 ? fwiu starting a t johnical class at Roorkee, This 

India (Homo Dept.), to Sccy. BOW class WHS to .provide training in m “chanical and deo- 
to Oovt., Uni ted F roviaccB. trieal engineering, and also in a^ipliod chemistry, for which, 
RosoiuOon. Ed. Dept., u. P. Government had every reason to consider that there was 
xV“— 4T3 a real demand. In the correspondence referred to it is clearly 

XV.— 4i3 o4 indicated that the instruction, for which provision was about 

to be made, was to be of such a standard as ultimately to fit men for positions of respon- 
sibility on works, or in engineering establLsliiuonts ; and, so tar as electrical enginooring 
was concerned, definite mention w'as m^dc regarding the openings likely to be available 
tor well- trained men in connection with the electric-powder installatioju in Oawnpore, and 
also the electric-power sehomos then under consideration for Lucknow and Allahabad 
to which Mussooric and Naini Tal might also have been added. 

A perusal of resolution No. 501 of 1900, conveying sanction to the establishment 
01 this new class, shows beyond doubt that it was intended that the instruction to be 
given was to be of a distinctly higher aiaudard than that already provided for in the 
existing mechanical apprentice class. 

Unfortunately, in the corrospondenco cited above, the terms foremen, BaiJcrvisote 
and overseers are confused with rlanagors and investigators, and this clearly evidences 
that the precise nature of the traiuii^ nooossary % foremen and managers was not at all 
understood by those responsible for the launching of tho now suhemm It was not uader- 
fl^d, to msUnoo, that foremen aro simply reliable moohanios, with ability to control 
tneir teUow«workmen, in their own particular Ibe of trade 5 whereas the managers <4 
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engineering establishments are men of higher educational and professional attainment. 
It was the failure to comprehend thus im|)ortant educational detail, Until it was too late, 
tJ. P. Oovemment Kesoliition that led directly to the failure of this first scheme. 

No. Ind. Dept., i^***^^' technical class o{Kmcd at Roorkoe in October 

date?\^4'*^eptember 1009,' students, but Government fixed 30 as the 

pwa. 3. number to be admitted in each subsequent year. The new 

class-^eontained many promising candidates, but considerable diversity in educational 
qualifications exisU-d among the students at entrance. This was duo mainly to the fact 
that admission to the class was through nominations made by the Commissioners of the 
difterent divisions. This difficulty could, however, have been easily overcome, either by 
a more careful system of nomination, or by the institution of an entrance examination. 

The next step of importance in connection with this class took place on the 3rd of 
April 1907 — some six months after it had been at work— when at a mooting of the College 
Council, hold on that date, proposals were put forward by certain members of the profes- 
sorial staff, responsible for the actual teaching work, for making proper arrangements for 
systematic courses of instruction, but all the proposals th(;n suhmitUHl were ruled out 
as inopportune. From its commoiiccjmmt, tho technical class worked side by «ido 
w ith, and on ex<u tly the same lines as, tlie mechanical a})prontices. 'J’roublo, however, 
only arose, w'hen the technical class students rciw'hccl tluui third year, and then discovered 
'■ definitely for themselvos that the entire course was pre(ds(dy the .same as that laid down 
for the mcchanica] api)rcntice8. Deputations from the 70 odd students, then on the 
rolls, waited on the members of* the professorial staff, and feeling ran very higli, owing 
to the fact that the students considered that they iuul been tiec’cived ; (lu^y had come to 
the college' oxpeetiiig to bo trained in the higluT branches of certain })rofossionH, and, 
instead, they had.becn traiiu'd simply as mere mechanics. The dLssatisf action w’a.s great, 
and it w as only by sympathetic and tactful dealing with I ho situation that unpleasant 
consequences w ore averted. Hurried arrangements had to be made for courses in science 
for all.three years simultaneously, and such arrangements taxed both the resources of the 
college, and the teaching staff conceriiod. 

The third year students wore invited back for a fourth year. Subsequently, questions 
were asked in Darliamont, bearing u|)On the unsatisfactory character of the instruction 
provided, e.gr., Sir J. D. Rees asked tho Secretary of State for India {Pioneer ^ 
12th April 1908) — 

“Whether in view of the fact that the education 8ui»})lied at modern (ngineering 
colleges is of a complex character, ro<puriiig a carefully prepared curriculum 
of a highly specialised nature, and that tho technical classes started at Thonui- 

son College, Roorkec, under Resolution No. xv^ 4 i 3.54 dated tho 

6th of June 1906, and jmblislied in tho United i’rovincos Government Gazette 
w^ere intended to educate men for subsequent jxfsition os managers of factories, 
the Government of India approves the resolution of tho Government of the 
United Provinces in which it is stated tliat there will be no eut-and-dried 
cuiTiculum ; and w hether the Secretary of State will causeinquiries to be made 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the educational scheme characterised 
by the absence of a cut-and -dried curriculum is giving satisfactory results. ” 

the result of all the dissatisfaction which occurred in connection with the new 
technical class the then Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J. P. Ilewefct, visited Roorkee and 
met the members of the Committee of Management when it was decided that the class 
should be immediately abolished. The reasons assigned for tho failure of this class were i 

Ko 601 Ind Dc t dated started prematurely, that much con- 

20 th karch 1909 , flic No. fusion existed as to its real objects. This latter point is 
1 I 2-138 of iflSo* of extreme importance, and, moreover, its significance was 

clearly recognised by Government, since, in order to make 
it quite clear it was stated in paragraph 2 of letter No. , dealing with the question, that — 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir J. E. Hewett, is of opinion that it is quite wrong 
in placing foremen, supervisors or overseers on the same plane as m^agem 
and invea^ators. If Wordinary workman is ooxnparod to a private soldier 
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the foreman, who is Bubntantially of the same class, is a non oommisaioned 
officer. The workmaii is provided for in industrial schools, the foreman in 
your mechanical apprentice class ; perhaps that class, or some portions of 
it, may subsequently bo transferred to industrial schools, but that is a 
separate question. The Technological Institute is to be the industrial Sand- 
hurst, and its object is to train the officer doss of the industrial army, tlt^ men, 
who by Hiatus, tducaiion or possession of capital are fiUed to he kadera,^* 

Particular attention should be directed to that portion of the quotation which is in 
italics, since the fact tliat the technical (lass was for the training of men of education 
and satisfactory status, was subsequently entirely overlooked, and the sole view takm 
was that the only possible means of making the class success was to fill it with sons of 
capitalists. 

As a result of the first technical class fiasco, a board of studies, consisting of the 
professorial staff as members, first came into existence. It held its first meeting on the 
8th of Dec^embor 1008, when prO|)Osals for a n ^w t(M:*hnical class w ere formulated. Tliese 
proposals were aj)proved by the (Allege Committee of Hanagemeiit, and Government 
sanctioned the starting of a second technical (dass in October 1900, termed the higher 
division of the Department of Technology, tha mechanical apprentice class constituting 
the lower division. 

In view of tiie dissatisfaction, which occurred in connection with the first technical 
class, it was not surprising that only a few candidates offered tliomselves for admission 
to the higher division of the Dojiartment of Technology. Nevertheless, a few^ men of 
the right typo wore forthcoming, and among them wc^re several Euro})ean8, which fact 
could not be regarded as a drawback, since, if the Europeans were able to obtain sub- 
stantial appointments at the end of iiieir course, then the Indians woiikl very soon compete 
for entrance* to the class. Two students succeeded in completing satisfactorily the pre- 
scribed three years’ course, and theses — Mr. Thick and Ghulara Muhammad, both obtained, 
the final or honour’s certificate in mechanical engineering at the examination held by 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. In the following year, 1014, Mr. Capstick did 
likewise. Now, these examinations represent a high degree of professional attainment, 
and no difficulty has been found in securing suitable employment for all the men turned 
out from this class, whose professional qualifications are equal to those of any home- 
trained engineers. ^From the very outset, however, tlie second technical class, called the 
higher division of thi Department of Technology, did not, in the opinion of the professorial 
staff, receive the encouragement it dc^ervecl. It was pronounced a failure; nominally 
on the ground that the sons of cajutalists were not forthcoming in considerable numbers 
to bo enrolled as students, thus entirely overlooking tlie fact that the class w'as equally 
Sm alao para. 8, V, P. Qovt. designed for the needs of men possessing the necessary status 
Besolutlon and educational attainment. The actual teaching staff 

.Ed. Dopt., dated 12th January *<^<msidered the results of the higher division of the Depart- 
1914. merit of Technology highly encouraging, and are fully con- 

vinced that a little sympathetic treatment on the part of the authorities, advertising 
in the papeps and posting of circulars to schools, etc., was all that was necessary in order 
to render it a success. Moreover, in the circumstances, it was far better to start with a 
small number of students of the right type, for whom suitable openings could be found 
than 1b secure large numbers of unsuitable men for whom no employment would be ob- 
tainable. Most of the larger and well-known institutions in the West, commenced work 
with very few students ; for instance, the Mechanical Engineering Department in the 
Manchester School of Technology had only two students during the first year of its for- 
mation. It is found that the number of students rapidly increases as soon as an insti- 
tution has established a reputation for tinning 6ut men of a high standard of professional 
efficiency, who are soon able^to secure remunerative employment. For this reason it 
is an advantage to start with a few students of the right type, and it is selddin that the 
men thus available are the sons of capitalists. 




Government has" now sanctioned the starting of a third technical class for thelrkmine 
m ^ of what is to be known as the “ improver grade’’ qf m- 

ginear, and some nine students joined the class for firit 
time at the commentiement of the session to OotoW lOllS^ 
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The advisability of such a start was considered at the first meeting of the Board of 
Industries held in Lucknow on the Cth December 1914, when it was resolved “ that the 
Board is of opinion that a class of the ‘ improver * grade— 

“ is necessary and should be established. They consider that it cannot bo satisfac- 
torily carried out at the technical schools and that the Roorkoo College 
appears to be the only possible place. It is, however, essential for the 
success of any such class that there should be a continuity of policy for a 
considerable term of years. ” ^ 

In order to render such continuity of policy possible, it is in the opinion of the Board 
of Studies advisable to define the character of the policy somewhat more clearly than 
has been done in the brief resolution accepted by the Board of Industries and to emphasise 
certain features which should be regarded as essential in any type of technical work under- 
taken at Roorkec. The past history and official records of the tcclinical classes at Roorkoo 
render such definition and emphasis by no means difficult. 

Since the Naini Tal Conference of 1907, the general tendency of Government policy 
in relation to technical education, so far as Thomason College is concerned, has been 
to remove from the college all lower grade work and transfer it to other centres scattered 
throughout the provinces, c.f/., industrial classes in carpentry, wood-carving, fitting, etc., 
motor driver class, and finally the mechanical apprentice class. It is apparently recog- 
nised that the staff and equipment which have been provided at the Thomason College, 
at no inconsiderable cost, arc specially adapted for higher grade technical education and 
that it is educationally unsound to concentrate both higher and lower grades at the same 
institution. This view is very fully elaborated in letter No. COl, Industries Department 
dated 20th March 1009, from which an extract has already been quoted. Under these 
circumstances it is, in the opinion of the Board of Studies, insufficient to define the character 
of the new technical class as merely the “ improver ” grade, and tliat this is so is shown 
^ ^ r. from the fact that in certain demi-official correspondence 

dated 21st April 1915, a second Government has already found it necessary to emphasise 
latter was despatched shortly the fact that there is to be a “ distinct cleavage between 
afterwar s. mechanical apprentice class. ” More- 

over, the neoxl for a fuller definition of the “ improver ” grade to avoid ambiguity, and 
to differentiate between this type of education and that provided for the old mechanical 
TT -D apprentice class, is also indicated in Government Resolu- 

116 , J _ tion No. 1163, paragraph 13, whore it is stated that it is 
op • 0 . xvill.—iis. not altogether a complete analogy to treat the ‘ Improver ’ 

27tJi August 1913. Class as parallel to the Upper 8ubordinato Grade in the 

Public Works Department. ” From an educational 8tandpc)int this at once means that 
the type of education to be given in the new class is identical with that which the Board 
of Studies has already twice laid down for the two previous classes which have been abol- 
ished, and indicates that such abolition was in itself an unnecessarily drastic step. Con- 
tinuity of policy can, in the opinion of the Board of Studies, be very easily attained by* 
emphasising the position already dearly stated by Government in letter No. 601, quoted 
above, and allowing a fair uninterrupted trial of the courses of instruction whi^ the 
Board ef Studies has always considered suitable in this connection. Minor chlmges, 
which experience may 6how to be necessary, can be introduced by alteration of the 
circular, so far as the constitutipn of the class is conoernod ; and, so far as the courses of 
instruction are concerned, by any changes approved by the Board of Studios, the body 
to which such matters were delegated by Government when the original College Council 
was formed from which the Board of Studios has sprung as a Sub-Committee. 


P. P. PHILLIPS, 

Secretary. K F. TIPPLE, 

Pated 16th December 1916. * Ofig. Principed, 
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APPENDIX IV-B. 

Mxnttte on Thomason College prepared by Dr. P. P. PraLUPS for submission to 
THE Public Works Department Re-organisation Commission, 1017. 

The Thomason Civil Enginooring College, Roorkoo, was started under the apgis qf Object oil thii 
the Public Works Department, and this Department has always exercised a controlling mibute. 
influence on the management of the College affairs. It is the object of this minute to 
phew that this influence has produced a narrowing and restricting effect upon the educa- 
tional value of the institution, and that, although Government has, on several occasions, 
initiated attempts to break away from this influence, yet no real measure of success has 
hitherto attended any of their efforts. 

From its commencement in 1845, Thomason College was almost exclusively concerned Colvin 
with the immediate needs of the Public Works Department, until the year 1890, when Committee’s 
the growing industrial requirements of those provinces caused the Lieutenant-Governor, proposals 
Sir Auckland Colvin, carefully to review the existing position ii! a minute, dated Septem- for oxpan- 
ber of that year, and to a])|X)int a committee to make recommendations for improving 
and increasing the facilities for technical education in the North-West Provinces and J^^*^”**®®** 
Oudh. This committee, so far as their proposals affected tlic Tliomason College, advised 
its transference to the Education Deiiartmont in order that it miglit no longer bo UolaieA 
from the general edncntional system of the provinces ; and pointed out that “ to assign 
to it its proper place in the general educational system would not, in their opinion, de- 
tract from its departmental efficiency.” The full significance of tliis change was indi- 
cated by an assistant principal of the college, who, in a note thereon, wTOte — 

“ tliat whereas at the time the college was founded tlie ongiueoring requirements 
of these provinces were confined to tlie needs of the Public WorLs Depart- 
ment, nowadays, owing to the establishment of factories, mills, etc., there 
is, or more strictly tlicre is likely to be, a grow'ing demand for men trained 
not only in wliat is known as the civil engineering branch of tiio profession, 
but in almost all the special lines, w4iich the mechanical branch embraces 
and that, this being the sole engineering college in the provinces, it is desir- 
able to utilise it for supplying not only such demand as there is, but of en- 
couraging a demand, if possible, where it does not at present exist.” 

As a result of the recommendations of the Colvin Committee, the Secretary of State 
in despatch No, 03, dated India Office, 21st Decern l>or 1893, conveyed sanction to a 
scheme for the re-organisation of tlie Thomason Civil Enginooring College at Roorkce, accepted 
by transferring the control of the college to the bklucation Department, affiliating it to by the 
the Allaliabad University, and placing it under a committee of miuiagement, which Secretary 
scheme vos stated to hp ” w cll calculated to promote the efficiency of general engineer- State, 
ing education in India.” 

Moreover, Sir Auckland Colvin \s successor — Sir Antony McDonnell — definitely stated Policy of 
that it W'as the object of Government ” to dovelope the college into a technical institute expansion 
for these provinces whi<di shall control, stimulate, and inspire technical teaching of all continued 
kind^ With this object in viow^ two memlicrs of the Indian (ducatioiial service w^oro 
recruited from Home in 1897, to hold professorships at Thomason College, and it may ii 

be noted that both these officers liad undergone a course of technical training in England. ®Donne u 

Under Sir James Diggos La Touche this jiolicy of expansion was further continued, Sir J, D. 
and in letter No, 206, dated 27th August 1903, the Government of India addressing La Touche, 
the Secretary of State said that the Thomason Oolloge was “ developing into an indus- 
trial and technical institute which will control and stimulate teaching of all kinds in 
the United Provinces.” As a result of this a third educational officer w as recruited from 
England for sorvioo at Thomason College as professor of applied chemistry. This officer 
was informed by Sir Charles Lyall, Secretary in |be Ihiblio Department at the India Office 
at the time of his appointment, that it was the policy of Government to develop© the 
lioorkee Oolloge into a technical institution on tho Hnes of the Oqjloges of tiio City am} 

Guilds of I^ndon Institute, ' ^ 
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Subsequently in 1910, on the recommendation of Sir John Hewett, a fourth educa- 
tional officer was appointed by tlie Secretary of State as professor of mechanical engi- 
neering. Sir Herbert Risley, in an interview at tho India Office, informed this officer 
fbat his ser^noes were required for the development at Roorkee of an engineering school 
on tlie lines of that of the Manohestor University and the Colleges of the City and Cuilds 
of London Institute. 

Tlie above facts all indicate that it was intended by Government that the work of the 
college should not be confined solely to tlie immediate requirements of the Public Works 
Department, but that the interests of general engimsering education should receive serious 
attention. With this object in view, not only was the staff, in its higher ranks, greatly 
strengthened, as indicat^ above, but also the college buildings and equipment were 
considerably extended and im])roved, and extra laboratories, lecture theatres, work- 
shops, and quarters were erected at no inconsiderable expense. 

For the success of such a scheme of oxjiansion and development, it is of fundamental 
importance that the controlling and directing authorities should be ca})al)le of grasping 
all tho educational complexities irivolvctl and of acciording them symjjathetic treatment. 
The actual controlling authority, however, was tho College Committee of Managemwt 
which has alw ays been presided over by the Cliicf Engineer to Government, Unit^ 1^- 
vinces, Buildings and Roads, who is also Secretary to (government, Ihiblic Works De- 
partment. Engineering interests are further represented hy two ])ronunent adminis- 
trative engincoriug officers of a Government railway. On tho other hand, (xlucational 
interests have been rojiresented solely by the Director of Public Instruction who is not 
a secretary to Government. Tlie principal of the college, who ordinarily would l>e a 
further educational safeguard to ensure the practical soundness of the measures advocated 
and approved by the committee, has never l>cen able to do this, owing to his being an 
officer devoid of any educaiional experience. 

A very brief examination is all that is necessary to show that the actual value of the 
educational developments hitherto achieved under the Colvin scheme of ex|)ansion, is 
extremely small, but, at the same time, the investigation will indicate that this has re- 
sulted from misdirection due to tho inability of tho controlling authorities, to appreciate 
the value X)f educational experience. The Colvin policy obviously aimed at developing 
Roorkee on the lines of modern British engineering ; chools, hut t!ie educational organisa- 
tion necessary for this has never been reproduc(M;l at Roorkee, 

Under Colonel Clibborn, tho first principal to liold cliargo of the oollego under tlio 
reorganisation sclicmc, the only educational dcvclojunents which occurred at Roorkco 
were of a definitely low grade type. They consisted of industrial and mechanical 
apprentice classes, such as would have been admirably suited for tho industrial schools 
•which the Colvin scheme contemplakd founding at scattered centres throughout tho 
provinces, but which were entirely unsuited for inclusion in the work of an engineer- 
ing college. Colonel Clibborn’s work, in this connee tion, was definitely discredited by 
the Government of India in their resolution, dated 14th January 1904, and subse- 
quently the local Government in kstter No. 601, ihiUxl 20th March 1909, clmrly 
stated that Thomason Ollege should be resorvcxl for higher graxlo technical \^k as 
distinct from Uie low grade work for which provision was made at the industrial 
schools. This misdirection of educational effort, for which the controlling authorities 
at Roorkee were .resi>onsible at tho very time wlicn the Colvin scheme was being 
launched, resulted in the loss of more than fifteen valuable years in the development 

of a sound scheme of technical education in these provinces. 

» 

Colonel Atkinson continued the work on tlie lines of his pfodecessor, and concen- 
trated on the establishment of an antomoUle driver class at Roorkee, which, togeUier 
with the mechanical afqireniice classes, undm* Colonel Oibliorn, has been recently 
transfeiTed to the Technical School, Lucknow. Colonel Atkinson also established, at 
Roorkee, classes for training operativoB in spianing and weaving, and these classes are 
now awaiting transfer to Cawnjmre as so<m as money for this purpose is ayailable. 
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Entire responelbility for this misdirection does not rest upon the principal alone ; These reenii 
it must be equally shared by the College Committee of Management upon which, as indieata 
already jindicated, the influence of the Public Works Department predominates. 

The only actual development, which can in any way be regarded as a legitimate ex* 
pansion for an f ngineering college, is that which was instituted by Sir James LaTouohe 
when starting the technical classes at Roorkee in 1900. The full history of these classes 
has already been submitted among the evidence from other members of the college staff 
and forms another, and striking, illustration of the lack of educational foresight on the 
part of the controlling and managing authorities at Roorkee. These authorities, since 
the inauguration of the Colvin scheme, have been responsible for certain expansions at 
Roorkee which have now been recognised as educationally unsuited to an engineering 
college, and which have caused a delay of fifteen years, in the development of the indus- 
trial schools, the need for which was first realised by Sir Auckland Colvin from the grow- 
ing industrial requirements of the provinces so far back as 1890. Moreover, these same 
authorities, in the case of the technical classes, have mismanaged the only educational 
development really suited to the status of an engineering college. 

It is clearly evident tliat, under the Colvin scheme, as originally formulated, it was 
intended to place Roorkee under educational control. The need for such control is 
obvious from the evidence given aliovo. It is also clearly evident that the recominonda- system of 
tioriH of the Colvin Committee advocatc^d the procedure which has been successfully ^ 

followed in engineering (olloges in tlio West. by^The ^ 

It may bo argued that the educational sysfom of management which has proved Colvin 
itself best suited to conditions j>revailing in British engineering schools is not applicable Committee, 
to India, wliere the institutions in (picstion are controlled by Government, but this posi- 
tion con scarcely bo justified, since the Government (ngineering colleges in Madras and 
Poona are already jjlaced under the control of the Director of Public Instruction who 
is the official President of their committees of management. Moreover, it is definitely 
laid down in these two cases, that all reports and proceedings of the Committee of Manage- 
ment or any recommendations made by the Board of Visitors, must bo presented to Gov- 
ernment through the Director of Public Instruction. In Ijotli these institutions practical 
engineering interests arc an'i])ly safeguarded since it is the duty of the engineering mem- 
Ixirsof the Committee of \l;iniigcmont or Board of Visitors to visit the (college in (question, 
from time to time, and to report to the Director of Ihiblic Instruction iijjon its etlioiency. 

It miglit also bo argued that an engineer president would bo bettor qualified for the 
discharge of the functions, which in both the above instances have been delegated by 
Government to the Diixx'tor of Public In.struction, but one exaTupIe -will perhaps suffice 
to show' tliis contention to bo falhvcious. A former (Ugineor president of the Roorkee Unsuit- 
College Committee of Management visited Roorkee 'and examined the syllabus, time- ability of an 
tables and courses of instruction. Shortly afterwards orders were issued by the principal engineer 
for certain modific ations of tliese time-tables, etc., in accordance with tlie opinions and without 
findings of tlie pre^sident, but ))ractically all the changes then advocated had to be educational 
abandoned bcioau.se they were f/O tally unw orkable from the educational standpomt. More- experience, 
over, Colonel Atkinson in a letter No. 4550, dated 30di November 1911, upon tlie aubjoot 
was c^strained to pouit out that tlie eolh^go course was a general course in engineering 
and was not speciftqjjJly confined to the special requirements of the Buildings and Roads 
Branch of the Public Works Department. These facts, therefore, indicate the danger 
which arises from placing an engineering college under tho immediate control of an 
eminent specialist engineer, who, during the long practice of his profession has com- 
pletely lost touch w'itli the complex educational questions involved. Such control clearly 

a restricting and narrowing effect upon the educational value of the institution. In 
view of the success which has been acliieved under tlie educational system of manage- 
ment in British engineering schools, and in view of tiie failure of the public works system 
Of management here discussed, there can obviously be no valid reason for not following 
more closely the system of control existing in ’British institutions from which the ranks 
of imperial service engineers are now recruited. This systan, moreover, was recom- 
theuded for adoption at Roorkee by the Colvin Committee more than twenty-five years 
ago. $ 
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Perhaps the mo&t striking example of tlie failure of public works control and manage- 
ment of an Engineering College is afforded by Nio casvof tlio Royal Indian Engineering 
College at Coopers Hill. This College possessed an eminent educational staff and was 
started in 1871 at a time when there was admittedly no rival institution for the training 
of engineers in existence in England. The failure of Coopers Hill as an educational 
institution was particularly noticeable from the year 188.3 onwards, when attempts were 
made to reorganise Dio college and to broaden its scope, with the object of converting it 
into a general school of engineering, on the lines of its many competitors, which were 
then coming into prominence. The published records indicate clearly that the system 
of management was alone responsible for the failure of this institution, which system 
stands in striking contrast to that found in modern engineering schools. 

The records also show that the President of (k)oj)ers Hill was invariably an eminent 
engineer who received the appointment on his retirement from the Indian Public Works 
r)o)mrtmont. Ho was devoid of any previous training in educational affairs such as is 
regarded as indispensable for the discliarge of such duties in similar educational institu- 
tions. moreover, the President hi?nself took no part in the teaching work, and further, 
he possessed wide autocratic powers. 

The. educational results achieved at Coopers ITill indicate the unsuito-bility of public 
works control of an educational institution for tl\c general training of engineers. These 
results may briefly be summarised as follows : — 

A certain number of eminent engineers were produced dcs[)ito the system in 
vogue; tlie technical examinations laid down uore not so stiff as those 
proscribed at the (‘ngineering schools of modern universities ; a long tail of 
distinctly inferior men were passed out ; the courses of instruction unduly 
emphasised subjects of little oclucational value for onginoors, but calculated 
to fit men for immediate omploymont in the lower ranks of the profession. 

Expert evidence for each of these statements is given in the appendix to this 
minute. Moreover, those unsatisfactory educational results arc directly attributable 
to the system of control which was productive of violent oscillation in the educational 
arrangements of the college, and a consequent lack of educational continuity. 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs is paralleled at Roorkee as can be seen from un- 
necessary alterations in the time-ta])lcs and syllabuses ; in the establishment, abolition, 
or subsequent transf?ir of classes ; and in the erection and modification of buildings. 
As already indicated, all these points are evidenced in the past history of the indus- 
trial draftsmen and computer, mechanical api)rcntico, automobile driver, textile, 
and various technical classes, with which Thomason College has been concerned during 
the past twenty years. 

Up to the present time at Roorkee, as was formerly the case at Coopers Hill, the 
head of the institution has always been a military officer, and recently a retired public 
works official of high rank, who in no case has taken an active part in the teaching work 
of the institution. This is an anomaly for which no justification can bo found. Under 
the system prevailing, administrative duties, instead of forming a mere adjunct of the 
educational work, arc separated from it and become unduly elaborated. They are raised 
to a plane altogether out of keeping with an educational institution, supposed to be of 
university rank. ^ 

Moreover, under this system, any expression of criticism from a member of th(^uca- 
tional staff, however mildly tendered, is apt to be regarded as an act contravening estab- 
lished authority ; and the atmosphere pervading the institution, instead of being of an 
academic character as is the case at university engineering coUeges in England, more 
closely resembles that of an orderly room. 

The close analogy which exists between Coopers Hill and Roorkee is also exemplified, 
in the matter of a board of studies. This indispensable item in the organisation of an 
engineering college was lacking at Coopers Hill until it was called into existence by 
an order of the Secretary of State a few months before the abolition of the institution, 
and only then as the result of powerful external educational criticism. An unofficial 
board of studies came into existence at Roorkee when the principal, after the first 
technical class fiasco, began to realise the educational difficulties attodant upon this 
important extension of the college work. This Board possesses no authofitative oon- 
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Btitution, and there is no obligation on the part of the controlling authorities eVer to Bestriotii] 
consult it. The only conclusion to be drawn from this state of affairs is that the ex- effect of 
perienco of educational officers is deemed to be without value in matters which vitally cx^^ting 
concern the progress of the college to which they have been appointed, and even in con- *’y®te*n 
ncction with the work for which they have been specially recruited by the Secretary of ^ 

State. 

The restricting and narrowing influence of public works control at Thomason College 
can further be noticed from the following extract from a speech delivered at Roorkeo 
in July last on the occasion of the arnual distribution of prizes, when the Hon’ble Mr. 

W. G. Wood, C.tS.L, Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government in the Buildings 
and Roads Branch of the Public Works Department, and President of the College Com- 
mittee of Management remarked : — 

“ I have always looked upon Roorkee as the Indian equivalgjji of Coopers Hill 
and, as time goes on, I trust that Roorkee will become more and more so. . . . 

Further, in limiting the ambition and scope of the college, and reverting^ to 
some extent, to the main purpose for wlllch the college was originally founded, 

I find myself only able to congratulate you.” 

The limiting of the scope of the educational work of the college to the training of 
civil engineers, alone, is entirely contrary to the procedure juloptcd at engineering 
schools in England. These latter arc founded upon as broad a basis as possible. Thus 
it is that departments of civil, mechanical, electrical engineering and applied chemis- 
try co-exist side by side, and the thorough co-ordination of the work in those engineer- 
ing schools makes both for efficiency and economy. The success of these institutions 
is undoubted, and tliis alone seems to constitute a cogent reason for developing the Roorkee 
College along the lines adopted at these more modern engineering schoeds rather 
than along the linos of an institution which had to be abolished because it was unable 
to compete with its more successful rivals. It w'as development along the lines of such 
modern British engineering schools that was undoubtedly recommended by the Colvin 
Committee in 1891. 

Concerning the important question of apprenticeship, it is admitted that an educa- Apprenti 
tional institution, however efficient, cannot turn out finished engineers. A period of ships, 
apprenticeship is necessary in order that these apprentice engineers may learn to apply 
the knowledge gainefl at college to the solution of practical engineering problems. Engi- 
neers who join the ranks of the Imperial service have all previously had this experience. 

It is in regard to this question of apprenticeship that the Roorkee engineers suffer when 
compared with Imperial engineers on their first joining the service. Although the first 
year’s service of the Roorkee engineers on entering the Public \Vork8 Department is 
supposed to be a year of apprenticeship, in actual reality this is seldom the case. Tlie 
following extract from a note written by a recent chief engineer may be quoted in support 
of this statement 

“ An apprentice (ngineer is at present made too much use of to the detriment of his Arrange- 
instruction. I alwaj^s tried to give the men appointed to me full experience ments for 
on some large work. But the executive and assistant engineers, under 
whom they were placed, did not always devote as much time to their instruc- 
> tion as was desirable, generally because an executive or assistant of the 

present time has so much work on his hands that he finds it difficult to find Publh 
time to give much attention to young apprentices.” < Works 

The fact that Roorkee apprentice engineers have to be equipped for immediate useful Departms 
employment at entry to the Public Works Department has been one of the chief reasons 
put forward in the past for concentrating attention during the collie course at Roorkee 
on subjects such as accounts, estimating, drawing, and survejdng. This portion of 
their training is at once utilised on entry to the Public Works Department, but its educa- 
tional value is extremely small.* Instruction in engineering design, which would enable 
such men later in their careears to rise to positions in the higher ranks of the s^ice, is 
eorrespondingly curtailed. Professor Unwdn, speaking in June 1911 at a conference of 

* fide Sir Alexapder Bopdel's remarks la Coopers Hill papers, 1904. 

' a2 
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the London Institute of Civil Engineers, convened for the purpose of discussing the train- 
ing necessary for men who are desirous of entering the engineering profession. Stated : — 

An employer who takes into his works college students is, I think, often disposed 

to expect from them an immediate availability which is unreasonable 

It is not the main object of a college course to fit students specially for such 
work as will fall to them while in the lowest rank of their profession. The 
college course must contemplate fitting the student for his whole career 
and provide him with an intellectual equipment which will only gradually 
become useful as he rises to higher rank in his profession.” 

These remarks seem to apply with considerable force to the conditions prevailing in 
India, where the scope for employment of apprentice engineers is mainly limited to the 
openings afforded in the Public Works Department. 

Bearing on this question, it may be noted that one of the chief fields for the training 
of apprentice engineers in England is to be found in the technical offices of largo engi- 
neering firms where a considerable staff of experts is employexl in connection with the 
preparation of projects, plans and estimates for new work. These technical offices afford 
valuable opportunities for the training of apprentice engineers and openings therein are 
much sought after. In the Public Works Department there appears to be no cor- 
responding central technical ofiice ; plans for new work being drawn up in the scattered 
offices of executive and superintending engineers. In the drafting out of apprentice 
engineers to the Department attention seems to be concentrated on those places where 
actual construction is in progress, and thus the valuable training possible in the designer’s 
office appears to be lost sight of, 

A further point to notice is that the introduction of the Provincial service reacted 
detrimentally upon the status of the Roorkee euginoor and consequently, upon the 
college itself. No matter how efficient the Roorkee engineer mj^y l)e, his prospects 
in the Department are much inferior to those of the men who passed out of Roorkee 
previously to 1895. This being so, the college cannot be expected to attract! the same 
type of student as it did in former years. 

In the foregoing paragraphs an attempt has been made to indicate, as briefly as possible, 
the narrowing and restricting influence resulting direct tly from the public works system 
of control oi an educational institution, which, in this instance, is looked upon as the 
model (ngiuecring college of the country. Although an altem]:>t was dofinit(‘ly made 
to break away frcun this restricting influence in 1893, yi^i, it still predominates in the 
management of the Thomason College. During the past twenty-five^ yeuirs, it has ham- 
pered and stultified all attem]Us to broaden the basis of the educational work under- 
taken, and thereby has hitherto prevented Roorkee from developing along the lines 
which have proved so successful in all western engineering schools, 


ANNEXUBE. 

Extract jrom the leading article entitled “ The Lesson of Coo^fcrs Hill ” which appeared 
in the “ Indian Daily Telegraphy' dated Fehruary the Ist, 1905, 

* « ♦ 4c * * « « 

At its foundation. Coopers Hill had practically a clear field for the education of engi- 
neers, since it is admitted that no rival school was then in existcmce. Jta teaching staff 
contained men who have made rejmtatious as. experts in the (Klucation of engineers, to 
prove which it is only necessary to call to mind the names of Professors Unwin, Minohin 
and Hearson. The great need for engineering schools in England at that time has been 
amply shown by the success of the later schools founded by the City and Guilds of London, 
the universities of Caml^ridge and Victoria, and many other educational bodies at Homo* 
Yet despite these initial advantages Coopers Hill failed to establish itself on a sound 
basis, and has been completely outstripped in the professional race by these other insti- 
tutions which came into existence at later dates. Every allowanco may be made for 
such success as did attend the efforts at Coopers Hill ; some sixteen hundred students 
passed through the college, and it is only natural f^hat umiiy' ot ttiese since becoiua 
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w©U*known and eminent engineers, l^he true measure of its educational efficiency, 
ev^, can only be determined by comparison with rival institutions, and from the evidenoO 
given at the last Commission it cannot bo doubted that the market value of the Ooopeirfl 
Hill diploma was much below that existing in the ca8e.s of other Engim oring Sohoola. 
Thus Professor Hudson Bearo stated that the technical examinations at Coopers Hill 
were not so stiff as those at Edinburgh University, and that although the men at tbe 
top of the Cooj[>crs Hill lists were as good as the top men at other institutions, yet there 
was a considerably longer tail of inferior men * distinctly below the aVferage. Conso* 
quently it must bo adiuitted that Professor Minchin asserted with some truth that ‘‘ the 
success of the college in sending a number of good men to India was rather in spite of 
the system than anything else.*’ Under such circumstances the college as an educS' 
tioiial institution must bo regarded as a failure, and although it turned out a few good 
men every ^ear for the guaranteed appointments, its educational efficiency has been 
extn^mely small. 

In endeavouring to discover the (;auso of the disaster the capabilities of the teaching 
staff is naturally the first point to be regarded. Hero wo meet at once with the names 
of men well-known in the educational world at Home, and whoso abilities are held in 
high esteem by many recognised experts, as was very clearly shown at the time of the 
compulsory retirement of several meml>er8 of tho staff shortly after Colonel Ottley’s 
appointment as president. Furthermore Profe.Hsor Unwin, who was on tho staff for 
thirteen years, has been very larg(;ly responsible for the success of the Technical College 
of tho City and (Guilds of London which ho joined on leaving Coopers Hill, and it is conse- 
quently impossible to blame the tt aehing staff for tho failure of the college to hold its 
own. It is when wo exainino the system of management that wo discover the most 
startling diversity between tho methods at Coopers Rill and that adopted at tho colleges 
of universities and other odu(!ational bodies. At Coopers Hill the president has always 
been an officer devoid of any previous training or experience in educational matters such 
as would bo regarded as ([uito indisptm.sablo for the proper discharge of liis duties at any 
other educational in.stitution. Frequently ho has been an officer who has taken no actual 
part in the teaching work of tho college, and concerning this system it was stated before 
the Commission that “ until eighteen mouths ago the absolute control of every- 

thing — oven of the educational systmn of tha college was in the hands of the president and 
the presidents were men who had liad no oxji)erieiice of educational matters. The result 
was that the college oscillated somewhat violently from one r&jime to another — one 
president thought one thing important-, and another thought a very different thing wivs 
important and so on.** Under such circumstances it is not surprising that the college 
course lacked that thoroxigh co-ordination between its different branches w hich is so 
essential a factor for success in any educational scheme. Ill-matured plans for changes 
and extensions could be forwarded to tho Secretary of State for sanction wdthout being 
subjected to careful scrutiny by exi>erts capable of judging each sepai'ate item in its 
proper relation to the w hole. The waste of time, energy and money produced by such 
conditions, it is impossible to estimate and failure of tho college to maintain its position 
was a natural result. 

If this system of management be compared with that adopted at tho City and Cluilds 
technical Colleges, its deficiencies become still more strikingly evident. The system in 
vogue at these colleges has boon evolved by Sir I*hilip Magnus, Professors Unwin, Perry, 
Armstrong, Ayrton and others, being an adaptation of the nicthods followed in tlio groat 
German polytechnics which have done so much for the technical education of that country. 
Under this system the principal or president is a senior member of the teaching staff in 
charge of one of the three or four branches under wdiich the college course is grouped, one 
professor with assistants being responsible for each branch. Tho professors form tho 


*The preBonoo of tkis tail of inferior meu is also indioated in the CommiBdoii^ Beport^(1904) wherein H is 
reooraea — 

** W© think, moroovet, that iimsmuch as some of the stndcutB may find difBcwlty in obtaini^ admisidon to 
th© ttniversity or institution which they would prefer, owing to the fact that their Instnirtion having 
been oonduoted on Uiies whtdi would render it difficult for them to yarn an tnttmte exominaiicn 
In th© preswlbed subjects, the Secretary of State should use his good offices on their behalf by re- 
presenting to the XJnlvorrity or institution the circumstances in which their cduoaticn wr s irtciirptcd 
by the closing cl the K. I. B. C.** ^ 

At iB obvioua from tills tlfat some of the students admitted to Coopers HiU could not be expected to |fisf 
tna.Qidiiiaxy eatranoe ©fcamliiatlon of othtar engineeriiig iasttiutlons. 
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(^JolU'.ge Board or Senate of which the principal is president, and this board is rospon* 
sible for Cho edu(;ationiil system as a whole. All schemes for extensions or alterations 
must bo passed by the Board before they can be carried into effect, Such schemes, if 
passed, arc then laid before the ('Ommittco of Management by the principal as the 
representative of the educational staff, and the Committee, if the funds are available, 
oanotion the expenditure. This Committee of Managtmiont is composed of the Trustees 
and business men in charge of the college Unanccs, and is ropresciited in the case of 
Copjpers Hill by the Secretary of State. Under this system it is essential that the 
princijml should be an educationalist, and that sanction ehould not bo given to any 
expenditure for extensions or alterations until the plans for those have been duly 
passed by the Educational Board, by which means alone their ctlueational efllciency 
can bo guaranteed. In the case of Coopers Hill it is evident that ca(;h president has 
been in reality little more than a superintendent of office work or registrai posing as 
an educational export and that in relation to the members of the teaching staff ho 
has not been priming tnfir as would be the case at other ediu^atioual institutions, 
but he alone has been held rosponsibh^ for the whole of the college (jdueational work. 
Consequently each siujcessiv^o president introduced just such changes and adv(K!ate(l 
just such development as seemed desirable in his own ])rivato opinion, this being 
made clear in the evidence before the final Commission * ♦ ♦ * 


APPENLiIX IV-C. 

A NOTE ON THE ENOiNEERJNG COURSES AT THE TUOMASON CoLLE{;E, KoOUKEE, BY Mr. 

H. P. Jordan, J'uoeessor of mechanical engineering, ThOxMason College. 

Of the courses of instruc tion at the Thomason College two only can be regarded as 
providing an cngiucoruig training in the sense in which that term is goiierally understood. 
These are the courses in civil o igiriecriug and in mechanical and electrical engineering. 

Civil engineering f entrance — The class in civil ciigiuecriiig recruits mainly for 

the Public ^^'orks department and the course is mapped out to moot the sup[»osod re- 
quirements of that dopartment. 

Admission to the class is by competitive examination, the number of candidates being 
’ always in excess of the number of vacancies. 

Certain qualifying educational standards arc insisted on before admission to the 
entrance examination ; the object of those being to secure that candidates have pre- 
viously received a sound general education. 

The aim of the (utranec examination should be to select from the list of applicants 
those best fitted to profit by an engineering training. Tins object, however, is not 
secured by the present exammations for the following roiisoiis 

Mechanics, phpic,s and chemistry, subjects of vital importaneo in a study of 
engineering, rank only equal in importaneo with French, Latin, Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian. || 

Students selected by such a test arc necessarily of very unequal quality. Some have 
a very fair knowledge of elementary science, others enter the college without 
the most elemontary grounding in the rudiments of mochariicH and chemistry. 
Proposal for u reform of the entranoo examination, by the oliminatiou of the 
languages and the substitution of compulsory mo(;hanios, physics and 
chemistry, wore submitted to Govornuiorit some year’s ago but appear to have 
boon shelved. 

Gour<ic in civil engineering . — The course in civil engineering extends over tlrroo 
college sessions. It provides a fair training in civil engineering though certainly inferior, 
for reasons discussed below, to the training given at euginoering colleges in Britain. 

The main defect in the present course arises from the inability to graip the funda* 
mental fact that a college, no matter how well-equipped or how able its staff, cannot 
turn out finished engineers. A college cannot do more than pfovido a tuition in the 
principles of engineering which a i^tudent must learn to apply during an apprenticeship 
or pupilage on works* 
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To ooncontrate, in a eollogo, on instruction in a mass of profossionai detail is todotraot 
largely from the value of a collegiate course of training. Details of actual construction 
can only be learned, in a satisfactory manner, on works and any atteinj^t to substitute, 
in a oollogo course, instruction iii matters of proiessional routine for tuition in general 
scientific principles underlying engineering practice, must produce unsatisfactory results. 

This defect is very conspicuous in the civil engineering course at the Thomason 
College. An attempt is made to train students who, on leaving college, are familiar 
with the daily duties of an assistant engineer whether in the Buildings and Koads Branch 
or on canals or railways ; and who are capable, moreover, of planning and executing 
an electric lighting scheme for a town. 

The result is to provide the Public Works Department with recruits probably of 
immodiato value in the Department but who, owing to the defects of their college training, 
are inferior in mental equipment to the product of any loading engineering college in 
Britain and are loss likely to rise to the higher ranks of the profession. 

Concerning this important matter, the opinion of Dr. W. C. Unuin, speaking * 
as chairman of a conference convened by the Institution of Civil Engineers to consider 
the education and training cf onginoors, may be quoted : — 

“ An employer who takes into his works college students it, I think, often 
disposed to expect from them an immediate availability which is unreiisonablo. 
It is not the main object of a college (‘ourao to make a student acquainted 
with the details of any particular business ; that is tlio proper object of 
the first year or two of practical work. It is not the main object of a 
colI(5ge course to fit students specially for such work as will fall to thorn 
while in the lowest rank of the profession. 

The college course must contomi)lato the fitting of a student for his whole 
career and provide him with an intellectual ecpiipment which will only grad- 
ually become useful as he rises to higher rank in his profession. The view 
of the employer, who looks only to the immediate usefulness of the student, 
is a short-sighted one.” 


t P)0<J-J908 — Techntciil clttsa. 

1010-1014 — Higher division 
of tho Bopttrtmoat of Techno- 
logy. 

1915— Mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering ciuss. 


Mecluifiml and electrical ciujinecring ckm.—ThU class has Moohanieal 
under different names, t and with occasional breaks, been yj^ctrical 


conducted by tlie college since lUOO. 


engineeri^ 

class. 


Recruitment has been gravely prejudiced by the lack of any continuity of ]>olicy 
in regard either to the method.s of recruitment or to tho standard required at on try. { 
A few students of good quality have, in spite of these drawback , passed through the 
class and are doing well. Had an effort been made to attract aimuaily a few students 
fitted by their previous education to profit by tho course of study laid down, it is highly 
probable that the class would now have been firmly established on a satisfactory basis. 

Tho present position aj)poars to bo that students from tlie United Provinces and tho 
Punjab prefer to attend tho Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute at Bombay. This cannot 
occasion surprise to anyone familiar with the development of the class at Roorkeo and 
tho absoaco of encouragement or support from the authorities responsible for tho launching 
of tho scheme. Tho class under the nauio of the Higher Diviaiou of tho Department 
of Technology was dubbed a failure by Government [Resolution 72-XV-308 of 1914, 
dated 12th January 1015],’ abolished and restarted under tho name “Mechanical and 
Eloctiioal Engineering Class ” before a single student of the so-called Higher Division had 
completed the oourso. Between the abolition of the one and tho restarting of tho other 
class there was a break of, one year. 

Such action has not tended to restore tho oonfidonco shaken by the very unfortunate 
circumstances under which the class was first staHod in 1906. As a result, students are 
not forthcoming in satisfactory numbers and tho majority of those entering tho class at 
present are of a typo not likely to profit by the training offered. 


♦ June 29Ui, 19 u. 

1 ir statement of ibe history of the development of this class was drawn up by tho Board of Studioft in 
Kovembor 1916, and forwarded to tho CoUogo Committed of Management. 
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TJie course of 8lud(/,—Tho college course now kid down extends over a period of 
throe years. The confusion between college trakiing and practical training on works, 
so apparent in the case of the civil engineer class, has been avoided in drawing up the 
course of study for this class since students after satisfactorily completing three years 
in the college are required to serve a period of two years’ approved apprenticeship on 
works* The satisfactory completion of this apprenticeship is one of the conditions for 
the award of the certificate. In practice the college arranges these apprenticeships 
though it gives no guarantee to do so. Moreover, students are encouraged to 8i>cad their 
long vacation on works and the college has usually boon able to secure for all such students 
an opportunity of doing useful and interesting work, 
jmmitteo of College control — Many of the defects noted above may be directly attributed to the 
iriagement college system of management. The j^rincipal is the only momber of the college staff 
dskff. on the Committee of Management, so that, wdion educational questions come uj) fur 
consideration, that body has no moans of loamiiig the views of the staff directly concerned. 

Had the opinions of the teaching staff been placed before the Cominittoo of Manago- 
moiit and Government before orders were issued in 1906 for the formation of classes in 
mechanical and electrical engineering, it is highly probable that many difficulties would 
have been avoided. It is, for instance, difficult to think that Govenimcnt would have 
ordered the recruitment of these classes bad they boon informed that no preparations 
had been made to receive them and that the stall, the equipment and the necessary 
college accommodation were inadequate. ^ . 

iucipal 'Pho principal has usually boon an officer of no previous educational experience. Ho 

d Board jy assisted by a board of studies consisting of the heads of departments but this hotly 
btudies. official recoguition and there is no obligation resting on the principal to consult it. 

The principal has full power to alter any cmrse of study against the advice of tbo 
professor responsible. This is open to grave objection and recently actually led to 
alterations being made in the course of study of the mechanical and electrical engineer 
class, against the advice of the staff directly concerned, by the elimination of two* thirds 
of the course in matiiomatics while leaving .untouclicd courses in mechanics and science ; 
and to the draving up of a scheme of examinations by which students wore examined in 
8ubjc*cts which formed no part of the course of study. The altered course naturally 
proved quite unworkable and was cancelled within a few weeks of its coming into force. 

The foregoing facts clearly indicate the necessity for the adoption of the system already 
in existence at western institutions by insisting that all (questions affecting courses of 
study aixd college discipliue be under the control of a recognised board of studies sitting 
with the principal as i)rcsident. The Board should also luive an opportunity, if they 
so desire, of placing their considered o})inion upon any question affecting the educational 
work of the college before the Committee of Management and Goverument. In other 
words the Board should be recognised as the responsible body to deal with the internal 
affairs of the college in the same way as the boards of study at colleges in Europe are 
BO recognised and not as a body which may be consulted or ignored at the caprice of the 
principal. 


APPENDIX IV-D. 

Note on the course in civil engineering at the Thomason Civil ENGiNBBRiNa 
College, Roorkbe, by Mr. G. Lacey, Uffg. professor of civil engineering, 
Thomason College. 

itroductiou. The following note is devoted mainly to a discussion of the existing couPse in the 
De])artment of Civil Engineering at the Thomason College, the extent to which it meetfl 
Indian requirements, and the modifications that are considered nec^ossary in order that 
such requirements should bo met more fully. It will be understood, however, tliat pro- 
posals of this kind radically affect the other departments with which the teaching in civil 
engineering is co-ordinated. The passed students of the college stand or fall largely 
by their civil enginoCTing training, and it is inevitable that, in an investigation of the 
system of education given at the oolli^e, the Department res|H>nsiblo for the teaching 
* of civil engineering should receive particular attention. 


* auoe 1916. 
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* 2 , The standing of engineering colleges in India, relative to those at Hom©> has been l^iifiUrd o|i 

much discussed, and it has frequently been stated that the Indian engineering ooUeges, instmetion# 
of which the Thomason College is admittedly the first, provide a training in every wa^ 
equal to the best engineering colleges at Home. Such opinions have been put forward 
mainly by those whoso personal acquaintance with engineering institutions as students ' 
was mode many years ago, when the present standard of instruction had not been attained. 

3. The writer, in common with many assistant engineers now in this country, made 
his acquaintance with an engineering coifTso at the Central Technical College, London, 
ten years ago, and has gauged the utility of this engineering training when subsequently 
emj»loyod on works in India. During liis tenure of the post of professor of civil 
engineering at the Thomason College * he has been afforded an ample opportunity of 
judging the value of the course of instruction given, and is emphatically of the opinion 
that whatever may bo said of t!io merits of the college, it is not at present tlie equal of 
engineering eollogos in the front rank at Home. Such a statement is in no case a rettoction 
on the very useful training that is given at the Thomason College. It must bo borne 
in mind that the standard, set in British colleges, is a high one, and that, if we are to 
asw^rt at the outset that Indian colleges are their equal, further enquiries of the Committee 
into the facilities for engineering education in this country would be rendered somewhat 


unnecessary. 

4. The difference of a student of the Thomason College from a graduate of Mental 

an engineering college at Homo is not so much a matter of the knowledge that lie takes equipment, 
away, with him as of mental equipment. ]Much tliat is learnt by the .student is necessarily 
forgotten, but the trained mind that ho brings to bear on every engineering })roblom, 
with which ho is subsequently confronted, is a peianaiieiit asset, and the development 
of this sliouid bo the main objo<;t of his course of study. In the ojunion of the writer 
it is in this rosfioct that the Thomason College falls short of similar institutions at Home. 

5. The doctrine, that the real and [lennanent asset of a student is not his acquired 
knowledge but his mental equipment and outlook, is by no means a now one. It has 
been stated in almost the same terms by a number of prominent engineers in both England 
and America. Tlio writer may bo permitted to quote Professor Whipple of Harvaitl 
University on this subject since his remarks have roferenco both to over-. specialisation 
and mental training. 

“ Generally speaking oxperionce has shown tiiat specialisation in our [American] 
technical schools has been carried somewhat too far. In the liter’s 0[)inion 
it ought only to bo carried far enough to incite the permanent interest of 
the student and enable him on graduation to take uj) some particular line of 
work intelligently, and m ith such a degree of skill that he can earn a reason- 
able income during the early years in wliicli ho is getting his real experieiioe 
in his ehoBon profession. In later years it is the effect ol his general studies 
that makes for his success. In other words it is mental culture after all 
that couats.”t 


6. The college in the past has boon primarily coiieorned in the production of reoroits 
who will be immediately useful to the Indian State railways and the Irrigation and BDeolalisa*' 
Buildings and Roods Branches of the Public Works Department. 

In order that the student may be fitted for a jxist in any one of them, on attempt 
is made to give him a specialised training in all tJirec. His time is largely occupied in 
acquiring knowledge, one half of which will ultimately bo of no use to him. Finally, 
during practically the whole of his last term at college, the unfledged student is employed 
on a project which would in practice be entrusted to an engineer of some years* service, 
and, to complete his discomfiture, he is prohibited from asking the assistance of his pro- 
lessor since the projwt is also an examination. In other words tlio student in the second 
half of his third year, wlion he is most likely to profit by instruction, is left entirely to his 
own resources, and is deprived of professional guidance at a time when he is most in need 
of it. 


7. It will be soon that a course of study, devised to include a full project, is badly The project 
handicapped for time when compared with a three years* course at Home, and its 

— ■ — -■ • '■ — effect OB' ' 
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I’wo reasons are urged for the project. Firstly, that it gives the studbnts praotica^ 
work to do; iocoudly that the man of originality asserts himself, improves his position^ 
on the examination list, and thereby his chance of an appointment. 

The objection to the first statement is that it should be the business of the Public 
Works Department to provide the student witli work of this kind in his apprentice year ; 
to the second that it is primarily the duty of tl^e college to train engineers, and that their 
selection (after a trial on works) is properly the function of their omployors. 

Students, it should bo noted, are appointed entirely on their position in tlio final list. 
It is not surjirising, therefore, that they should devote thomsolvos to the acquirement 
of a trarivsitory knowledge that will last them through tli ir examinations. The student 
at the hoatl of the list may possibly be the best in his year. He would bo a still bettor 
man if he were trained ditferontly. 

8. The foregoing remarks are sufticient to show that there is a case against the ovor- 
spccialisation of the present college course, and tlie misplaced efiort to produce onginoers 
of immediate utility. Mention has still to bo made of the excessive time spent in 
estimating, and tiie detailed lectures which the students receive in Public Works Depart- 
ment ciccounts'. 

Estimating should undoubtedly occupy a more sul)ordinato position than it does at 
pre.Hcnt in the college course. As to i^ublic Works Department accounts the writer 
made himself familiar with thorn in his first month of sub-divLsional charge, and considers 
that this is much the best method of acquiring such knowledge. 

0. The course in surveying is an oxcollcnt one and calculated to turn out a first class 
surveyor. Tlie sole objection to it is that too much time is spent on it at the expense 
of training in oiiginecring design. Tlie course might ^^'elI be curtailed without detracting 
from its efficiency, and by curtailment is understood t!io omission of tlie ouginooring 
project of >s luch so large a part is devoted to surveying. 

10. Drawing, as taught in the Survey Dei)artiuont, is divorced from engineering design 
instead of wedded to it. Here again the object of tlie present course is to turn out a first 
class draughtsman ratlier than a designer. 

TJiis state of affairs can only be remedied by transferring drawing to one of the 
engineering dei)artments and recognising that it is merely a preliminary to engineering 
design. 

11. The aim of this note has ]»eon to show that sufficient attention has not boon paid 
to tlie broad engineering principles in whicii every studtmt should be grounded. If, 
however, by ‘‘broad basis” is understood a great variety oi. .subjects the Thomason 
College syllabus sliould .satisfy the most critical. The Civil Engineering Department 
alone is rcs],K)risibIe for the courses in railways, irrigation, buildings and i-oads, 1 ridges, 
reinforcetl concrete, water-supply and architecture. The wrikir considers that any 
increase in breadth of this kind would be aeeompanud by a lamentable thinness in parts 
of tlie instruction, and that the aim of any scheme of re-organisation of the college course 
should bo concentration on tlie broad jirincijdes of eriginocring inherent in the course as 
it now' exists, and the elimination of those parts of it as are at present over-specialised. 

12. If. as the w liter is convinced, the existing course of study requires ro-organisation, 
the ta.sk may |:K)SHibly devolve on the Board of tStiidics, who, from their personal know* 
ledge of tho situation, are most adequately fitted to deal with it. 

The Board of Studies has at present no official status, and until such time as it is 
recognised and accorded a ]X).sition equivalent to that of similar bodies at ongmeering 
institutions at Home tho direction of the college will become increasingly difficult. 


Ond evidence. 

Gupta, B. C. 

18th Febrmrij 1918. 

The witness was in agreement in most matters with tlie memorandum submitted by 
the Civil Engineering College, »Sibpur. 

2. Connection with the U niversitg, —Ihora are at Sibpur .two grades of teaching, one fdr 
the foreman and the other for the manager dais, the latter slightly higher than tliQ 
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foreman class. At present there is no graduate course in mechamcol and electricai 
ongileering, but the witness felt that a strong effort should be made to attrac*t ln<Maiis 
and Anglo-Indians to this work. The witness was not in favour of separating the higher 
ranges of study from the University. There should be a faculty of engineering composed 
of practical engineers and the professors in engineering. Indians appreciate the 
university conneoiion. The degree popularises the profession. 

3. Prdimimry training , — There should be an entrance examination to Sibpur con- 
ducted by the college. This year 100 students applied for admission to the mechanical 
and electrical courses, but there were only 70 vacancies. Selection at present is mainly 
by the results of university examinations. The students, liowcver, are not usually well- 
(iquipped for the course. The witness thouglit that the standard of the intermediate in 
science would be about correct for the admission test. A good knowledge of English is 
essential, but the i^tudy of English literature .should not be kid too much stress on. The 
school training for an engineering course should be more practical than at present. Practi- 
cal chemistry, physics, and elements of electricity and magnetism should be included in 
the school course— also knowledge of mathematics up to trigonometry, algebra and men- 
suration before application for admission into the Engineering College. Manual training 
would be helpful 

4 Practical training . — The witness then discussed whether a student having passed 
tkough some such reformed intermediate (jourse should undertake a year’s practical 
training or not. Ho saw benefits in the proposal and specially the opportunity of testing 
the boy’s aptitude for engineering in general and for practical work in particular. On 
the other hand, he thought that the rigid imposition of such training would deter some 
students from taking the course. The only disadvantage is that this one year’s break 
in the general education may iiave quite a detrimental effect on a young man’s career in 
ctise ho discovers that he Ls not fit for engiuoering as a i)rofes8ion. This one year’s break 
may partly disqualify him for other profe.ssions, such as medicine, law, etc., where the age 
question IS of considerable imjxirtance. Arrangements can be made for giving the practi- 
cal training at the coDege. Meisrs. Tata Sons & Co. and other firms would, he thought, 
assist in giving this practical training. 

5 Distinction between the upper aiul lower grades — The teaching of the upper and 
lower grades in mechanical and electrical engineering can be conducted togetlier so that 
the first three years of the two courses may be common. An extra year’s cour.se, j^erhaps 
two years, with a modified sylkbirs in the first three years in math am ities and science, 
than is the case at present can then be given for the upper-grjwlc course. The witnoas 
admitted that there wore some advantages in separating the up|)cr from the lower work, 
but deprecated any drastic changes. This was a goal to aim at, \vheu engineering be- 
oomiis far more popular tlian at present, and when there are many inore enginooring 
colleges than present, but to think of two soparatq colleges at present is out of the 
question. 

0. Offers of Certain offers of appointment, nine in all, had been made by 

the Tata Brothers, Sakchi, Bombay Hydro-electric scheme and the Cape Copper Co", 
but the witness could not supply the men from Sibpur. The posts were of the foreman 
type. So far, all the electrically and mechanically trained engiuoors from Sibpur college, 
have found very remunorativo employment or have successfully set up in business, and 
even failed students, without exception, have found excellent billots ; the demand at 
present is far in oxciiss of the out-turn. 

7, Musalmans . — There are about 5 Musalmans in the witness’ department. The 
number of Musalmans is increasing. 

N.B.^ln electrical and mechanical enginooring, a three years’ diploma course, as at 
present, with a diploma given by the college, and not by the Joint Teohnical Examination 
Board, should soon come into existence. 

The three years’ course should be supplemented by a one, or even two years’ dogroo 
course, conducted by the University, but controlled by a faculty of engineering consisb- 
mg of the engineering staff of the college and two or three qualified professional engineers 
<>f standing. This faculty should have powers to alter the syllabus from time to time 
onoe a year if neoessary 
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The absurd title of “ apprentice ” or,‘* overseer ” course should be dropped as soon m 
possible, and the word “ diploma ” substituted. The course, as at present conduct^! at 
iSibpur college; is far higher than what the word “ overseer, ” implies, though nothing 
quite as much as what a “ degree ** course would imply. 


Tipple, E. F. 

ISth February 1918. 

Negtecl of edncalional expcricficc . — The witness stated that his personal experience had 
been entirely eoutined to lloorkoe, and that hivS reasons for considering educational experi- 
ence gained in India to be largely a wjistcd (usset so far as Goveinraent wfis concerned, were 
detailed in the minutes submitted with his written evidence. He stated that an informal 
board of studies existed at Koorkeo and was com[)osod of the professorial staff. The 
Board received no official recognition and, in matters of educational importance affecting 
Roorkec, its opinion might or might not be asked. 

2. Admission to Itoorkre . — The witness held that the intermediate work wius only of a 
school nature. The usual qualifications for admission to the entrance examination to the 
civil engineering class at Koorkee are the passing of the school leaving certificate examina- 
tion, with certain specified optionals, the B.A. or tlu? B.8c. The interim^diate examination 
is not recognised. 1’here is a (Kunpetitiv'c enfrance examination for admission to this 
class conducted by the college, 'i^he yearly average is about 00 candidates for 20 vacancies. 
(Candidates who have merely attained the school leaving ccrtifi'*at(5 standard, therefore, 
have little chance of success. (k‘rtaiu special State students are. also admitti'd to the 
class, averaging 2 or 3 yearly. In practice, the real stniidartl of iMimission is the inkT- 
mediatc. There is a maximum age limit of twenty-one. There are between 00 and 70 
students in the Civil engineering classes, 80 in the upper subordinate classes and 80 lower 
subordinates. The witness could not give definite figures for the mechanical enginoei’ing 
class, for which the conditions of entry and arrangement of courses IukI bec^n frequently 
varied since it originated in 1900. Details of these chaiigcis arc given in several of the 
minutes submitted by the witness, to one of wiiich is appended a report on these classes 
prepared by the Thomason College Board of Studies. The witness c^ -nsidcred that the 
students entering this chuss at the present time are not quite of the same educational 
attainments at entrance as those of the civil engineering class. It i.s necessary to remember, 
in this connection, the guaranteed Govcnmient a])pointmcnts reserved for the civil engi- 
neering class. 

3. licUtion to the, Courses in enghieering, as distinct from coursc.s in the 

routine practice of a trade, should be comieckd with university work provided that a 
faculty of engineering on which the teivchers artj largely reiuesentftl, be empowered to 
determine courses and curricula. The presence of practising tmgineers on this body 
would be useful but the number of sucli engineers should not be sufficient to swamp the 
teachers. Engineering professors should have opi>ortumties of keeping in touch with 
the latest practice of the profession. This would be ensured if consulting work wore 
allowed. 

4. Position of an engineering college.—Ii is an advantage for an engineering college to 
be intimakly associated with a university. Close proximity to other schools of study is 
useful. Other things being equal, the witness would prefer Allahabad to R-oorkee as the 
location of the engineering college in the United Proviiices, but he could not contemplate 
the possibility of transfer. Proximity to a big industrial centre, however, which is essential 
for an industrial school, is of much less imjiortance in the case of a technical coll<^o of 
university rank. The witness had not considered seriously the proposal to constitute one 
college for all India to conduct the higher teaching in engineering and did not consider 
himself in a position to put forward definite evidence regarding the advisability of adopt* 
ing such a proposal The matter had been discussed by two commissions, and the witness 
had expressed an opinion in his written statement; but it appeared necessary to decide 
the question in the lighbof the existing demand for engineering education in India. Upon 
the actual magnitude of this demand the witness was unabb to make any definite Btate*^ 
ment. 
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5. Separatim of higher from Imier grade educational irnrh. — The witness was opposed to 
an institution in which the higher and lower grades were taught. The teaching in the 
lower grade should bo kept apart froin the University and be placed under the centred 
of some organisation which was in close touch with the engineering and industrial world. 
A neglect of the distinction between the two grades, technical education and industrial 
training, leads to confusion. The attempt of the English polytechnics to undertake the 
higher as well as the lower work tends to make the training in the lower grade too highly 
theoretical and to divorce it from important details of technical routine. Training in 
workshop practice is of fundamental importance at an indastrial school ; engineering 
laboratory work is of primary importance at a technical college. The witness quoted a 
letter from Sir Clement Simpson of Messrs. Binny Sc Co., Ltd., Madras, in support of his 
contention. An industrial school does not require so expensively equipj^ed a laboratory, 
nor so highly trained a staff as is necessary at a technical college. The demand for the 
product of the school, however, will be much greater than that existing in the case of the 
college ; more S(;hools will be required than colleges. The presence of the higher and lower 
grades at one institution prevents any homogeneity in the ticademituil life of the 
institution. 

In short, the witness held that the higher grade teaching should be conducted in one 
or more colleges ; that, in eacli case, such eollegt‘S should be connected with a university^ 
and tliat the college teaching should be entirely separated from the lower grade teaching. 

6. Organisation of the lomr grade ieaehing. — In the lower grade the opinions of com- 
mercial employers of labour are of considerable importance for the proper determination 
of the type of teacliing required and for the successful organisation of the industrial schools 
at which it is to be provided. 

7. EecruUment of (he staff. — The witness approved generally the idea of appointments 
under the University for short periods of time after a period of probation and with pos- 
sibilities of privaUi pr^ictiee, and a gratuity at the end of service ; but felt that a man 
might lose touch with the work in England and that, with such reorganisation, service 
conditions might prove emharrassing. He had not considered such a proposal before and 
therefore felt some difficulty in expressing an opinion. He admitted tliat it might bo 
beneficial to a prc)fe.ssor to have the opportunity of breaking free from the 8er\dce system 
and seeking other employment. 

He desires, now, to point out that if higher education be organised under these altered 
conditions, there will he danger of the opinioiLs of such short ser\dce educationists being 
largely fliseOunted on the ground that they are imperfectly ju.*qiiainted with conditions 
in India.” In this way the direction of cxlucational polkiy will remain, as in the past, 
almost entirely in the hands of an administration animated by a “ spirit, which so Jong 
as it prevails in official quarUys, will effectually bar the way against <aiy real educational 
reform.” (Of. fSir Henry CVaik on Indian education, idd>e pages 10, 15 — 18, Minute on 
Indian Education suhmitt^ by the witness with his written evidence.)* 

8. Emphi/nient of Indian engineers. — The chief object of the engineering colleges 
hitherto has been to train rtx;ruits for the Public Works Department. If the training of 
engineers rather than rwruitinent to the Public Works Department became the chief 
objective, then the preparutoiy ti'aining .os well as tlie organisation of the colleges may 
need alteration. In regard to the preparatory training, the witness Jiqiprovod the propos^ 
that boys might, up to the present intermediate stage, be given a sound secondary scienti- 
fic education including a knowledge of coIhK{uial English rather than English literature, 
such training being given in institutions distinct from the engineering colleges and prefer- 
ably in secondary schools. After such a preparatory training and before entering an 
engineering college, it might be an advantage if facilities could be afforded for a short 
preliminary practical training in shops. There should, however bo a good deal of elasti- 
city in the system. It would also bo necessary to arrange at the industrial schools classa^ 
whereby exceptional students at these schools could cany their general education approxi- 
mately up to the present intermediate stage, and thence proceed to an engineering college. 
A boy who has shown great intellectual promise at an industrial school, together with 
considerable technical ability, should not be debarred from going to the University to 
continue his engineering education. 

• lunges 72-7«, ^ 
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The number of European and Anglo-Indian boys who proceed to a univarsii y education 
from secondary European schools in India is not largo ; it is not so large os it is desirable 
that it should be. 

Europeans tliat are only temporarily resident in India, usually send their children 
to England at an early age ; some few may send their children to local schools in India 
for a few years. 

Of late years there ha s been a steady increase in the number of Europeans coming out 
to India to occupy comparatively subordinate positions in trade and commerce and in 
industries. Europeans of this class tend to become domiciled, and in most cases are 
compelled by circumstances to educate their cjiildrcn in India. 

On the other hand, a small ]iroportion of the more well-to-do domiciled Europeans 
a,nd Anglo-Indians send their children at a comparatively early age to England for oduca- „ 
tion, and a larger proportion send their children to England at an age, say, from fourteen 
years onwards, to complete their school education, and to receive technical, or profes- 
sional, or university education. 

Since the war began many children who would ordinarily liavc gone to England are 
being educated at hill schools and other schools in India. 

But the great majority of tlie children of the domiciled European and Anglo-Indian 
community receive the whole of their education in India. They are born, brought up, 
and, with the exception of the few who, by sheer ability and force of character, do excep- 
tionally well, live and die in India. 

Tliey are, in fact, natives of India, and it seems to me to be in the interests of India to 
make the best of thorn that can be made. 

The community in question is not a “ bookish ” community. I do not think that 
tlie people composing it liavc, as a rule, mucli sense of the value of education for its own 
sake. Of course they realise that education is necessary in order to enable their children 
to earn a living, f)ut the average parent removes his son from school as a matter of course 
the moment he sees hi.s way to securing for him what he regards as a reasonably satisfac- 
tory start in life. 

My knowledge of the domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, both as boys and 
men, leads me to believe that in the members of this community India has an asset that 
has n(.>t hitherto been made the most of. I frequently meet members of this community 
who have done well in life but in a large number of such cases it has seemed to me that these 
men could have gone further, and done bettor, had they liad, to begin with, something more 
of a liberal education. Ttie members of this community have positive qualities that are 
not too common in India, which it is desirable to utilise to the host advantage by associat- 
ing them with a fuller training of mind and character. 

I think it would be well to induce a larger proportion of the iiromising youths of the 
community in question to proceed to university education. At present a university 
career as a possible and desirable sequel to a school career is not sufliciontly before tliem. 
Some progress has been made during the last year or two in educating the public opii^on 
of the community in this direction. It is being realised that if Anglo-Indians are to hold 
their own they must begin life with a better educational equipment. 

But it will be necessary, if university education is to be encouraged among 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, to provide more assistance in the way of scholarships, 
and to make the facilities for it more attractive arid more obvious by the provision of 
special hostels for European and Anglo-Indian students with adequate supervision and 
luti)rial assistance. 
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Students in India who pass the senior Cambridge examination ha-vq to go through 
a two years’ course for the intermediate in arts examination. At Cambridge, however, 
such students may prepare for the B.A. 1 think the fame system should be adopted in 
India, nS in Cambridge, and a student who has passed the senior Cambridge should be 
allowed to ait for the B.A. examination of the University. 


Das, Kedarnath. 

It is desirable that the Commission should make a definite pronouncement 
regarding the appointment of examiners. These appointments have been regarded in the 
light of University patronage to be distributed by the executive, as widely as possible. 
These appointments have always been in the gift of the Syndicate. Before the new 
re)gulations came into force, the members of the Syndicato never accepted examiner- 
ships, and oven if any one was specially requested to do so, he gave his services 
without any foes. Under the present regulations a special clause has been introduced 
by which members of the Syndicato are not debarred from acting as examiners and 
receive fees. 

It has also been held by certain members of the Senate, that examiners mnei be changed 
after a certain period, say two or three' years, even if a good man is not available after that 
period to replace the former examiners. I)iHtril)ution of university patronage again I The 
question is never looked at from the point of view of having the best man available for the 
work, but to have any man irrespective of his fitness for the appointment. It has been 
seriously stated by a former dean of a faculty that any graduate is capable of performing 
the duties of an examiner ! ! ! 

I am decidedly of opinion that examiners should bo appointed with the sole object 
of securing the very best man available for the remuneration olTcrerl by the University, 
and not with tlie object of distribution of patronage to as many men as possible, irras- 
pectivo of their possession of the requisite qualification. If the very best man offers to 
give his services year after year, w'e should employ him. 


Ghosh, Rai Hari Nath, Bahadur. 

In order that all might have a chance of getting a fairly good grounding in general 
education, the practice of allowing a choice of subjects should be abolished up to a fairly 
high standard and to attain this object I would certainly bring back the old F. A. The 
division of the same into 1. A. and 1. Sc., has, in my experience, lowered general *©«iuca- 
tional efficiency so far as individuals themselves are conoorned. I must admit that such 
a division luis served the purpose of expanding education. But considering the fact that 
the popular zeal for education is so intense, we need not keep to a plan whicii will ultimately 
load to the multiplication of a sot of comparatively inefficient weaklings with more or loss 
one sided knowledge. I have been shocked to find a hoy going up for his B.A. and not 
knowing what the specific gravity of a substance is. Speaking of the present times 
it has been a difficult matter to find a private tutor for our chikh’cn, for the man who is a 
B. A., does not know science. The split in thfe pro-graduato state of education hm thus 
raised an economic difficulty. The time thus has come to scan the result of changes that 
have been introduced in the university curriculum and to reconsider seriously the matter 
restoring the utatvs quo, up to the F. A. standard. 
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Hamilton, C, J, 

I have emphasiisod in my answer to question 1, the radical defect which appears to 
me to lie at the very root of the higher educational problems of India, namely, a fahe 
ntethod both of teaching and examination duo to the deftKitive quality of the teachers. 
If this defect is to be remedied it is necessary to consider with great care the proper mode 
of appointing university teachers and examiners. 

I will consider first certain points bearing upon the appointment of the university 
teaching staff. There are two main questions that arise in this connection : — 

(a) The terms of appointment. 

(h) The mode of appointment. 

The necessary conditions of a satisftictory teaching service are, in the first place, to attract 
a sufficient supply of able young students from among whom the junior members of the 
staff may be recruited. In the second pdixcc, it is necessary to offer sufficient inducement 
to attract into university service and to keep those capable of filling the higher teaching 
posts. With regard to the first point, I am strongly of ojiinion that junior members of 
the teaching staff should not be appointed from among such recent graduates as have 
had no further training than that implied in the possession of a master's degree. Again, 
junior members of the University teaching staff should not, as a rule, bo apj^ointed from 
among those of the staffs of schools or colleges who liavo done no further university work 
than that involved in taking their degree. Research under a senior professor should be 
regarded as a normal condition precedent to a imivcrsity teaching appointment. A 
stage is therefore required in tho educational career between the taking of the final degree 
and tho beginning of w'ork as a university teacher. Experience seems to show that a 
sufficient supply of able students devoting themselves for a period of say two years, to 
independent work of a research cliaracter will not bo forthcoming in tho absence of an 
adequate economic inducement. If tho inducement takes tlio place of an appointment 
as a junior lecturer responsible for propai'ing the under-graduates in a part of their degree 
course there is great danger that the students will suffer through tho immatm'o work of 
these lecturers. The achievement of a high place in the degree examination is not a 
guarantee of the qualities necessary in a teacher. In any case teaching for a degree requires 
exfierience wdiieh a r(‘cent gi'aduate can scarcely bo ex])oet(‘d to ]>ossohs. If one of the 
chief qualifications of a teaclier is a }>ower to stimulate thought and to treat his subject 
with some measure of iiidoxiendonce the teacher hims(.‘lf must have had a further op- 
portunity of developing those powers than can be found in his under-graduate career 
The only solution therefore is to attrarrt a supply of the abler graduates and to subject 
them to say, a period of two years, in which their quality as research students and as 
exjiositors of their subject may be tested, without imposing upon them the actual burden 
of teaching which would be a hindrance to themselves and an injustice to the students. 
The only w^ay of achieving this objijct is to have a sufficient number of fellowships or 
research studentships adequately endowed. Irom among these University lellows the 
junior members of tho staff will bo reeruit-ed. Even then it is necessary to insist that 
appointments to junior lectureships should, in tho first instance, bo for relatively short 
jieriods ; say for terms of two years. During this period their w ork should bo tested 
by senior members of the staff. This could bo done if tho pupils under tho charge 
of tlie junior lecturers wore subjected to sessional examination, or were obliged 
to submit occasional essays to a senior member of tho staff. Those who had proved 
sufficient capacity as junior lecturers shouhlthen be eligible for apjiointment to a higher 
grade in which tho term of appointment illould be considerably longer and in which the 
salaries should bo sufficient to retain in tho service of the University those whose 
abilities would enable them to earn high salaries in administrative service outisida 
Above those again there should be a grade of senior professors. 

Regarding the senior professorships, I think it is of great importance to insist that 
they should not necessarily be recruited from the ranks of the existing university staff. 
The present conditions of India must be borne in mind. If real progress is to be achieved 
in the work of Indian universities, implying the establishment of a new tradition as to the 
method of learning and examining, it is imperative that a spSlcient number of men capable 
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of Establishing this tradition should be enlisted. 1 am very far from suggesting that such 
men must necessarily be non-Indians. It cannot even be asserted as an absolute rule 
that they should have been trained outside India. At the same time I believe that fcr 
some years to come a large infusion into Indian universities of able teachers trained in 
the best schools of the West is essential. It must be remembered that Indian graduates 
are looking more and more to high Government appointments where their success or failure 
will depend upon the possession of initiative and breadth of outlook. If the higher ran^S 
of the public services are not to be recruited entirely from among those who have received 
a western trainings it is the more necessary that in the Indian universities themselves 
should be found in considerable numbers those familiar with other than purely Indian 
methods and Indian ideas. If this be admitted I think it follows that there should be 
a considerable number of posts held by men who have already proved their capacity as 
students and teachers outside India and the question arises how these appointments may 
best be made. In my opinion, the Senate of the University may possibly not be the best 
body to make the choice. The Senate is not unlikely to be influenced in favour of local 
candidates. Again, a large body like the Senate is not necessarily the best judge of 
academic qualifications. To leave the appointment to the Senate subject to a Govern- 
ment veto is also unsatisfactory. If the veto is exercised it reflects both upon the man 
vetoed and upon the Senate in a way that is undesirable. Having regard to the conditions 
and the needs of the situation I should suggest that the appointment to the senior profes- 
sorships should be in the hands of Government entirely and that these professors should 
be made members of the Government educational service in a special grade. This grade 
should not be recruited from the other grades of the Indian educational service who may 
be engaged in work outside the University. 

With regard to junior appointments, they should be made by the Senate on the recom- 
mendation of the Academic Council of which the senior professors should be ex-officio 
members. 

With regard to the appointment of examiners, it is clear that the method to be recom- 
mended is largely dependent upon the character of the university organisation that may 
be supposed to exist. It must not be thought that by any modification of the mode of 
appointing examiners defects can be removed which have their foundation in the defective 
character of the examination itself. If the nature of the present matriculation exan^ina- 
tion be considered, it will at once be seen that it serves two purposes which are quite 
distinct from each other. On the one hand, the matriculation examination serves to 
mark the successful completion of the school education. On the other* hand, it serves as 
the entrance tost imposed upon those anxious to pursue a course of university study. 

I think it will be clear that these two purposes are very different and from the nature of 
the case cannot properly be fulfilled by the same kind of examinatirn. In all countries 
the numbers attending the secondary schools are very large in proportion to the numbers 
subsequently comi>leting a university career. Further, I think it may be argued that as 
many pupils as possible should be encouraged to complete a school education whatever 
be their standard of attainment. The character of the school final examination should 
be so conducted as to mark the satisfactory completion of the normal school course by 
the normal scholar who has reasonably benefited by his opportunities. Of course the 
examination may also differentiate between those of normal -and those of higher ability. , 
The standard, however, must be determined by the intellectual attainment of the typical 
scholar. It is the pupils themselves that really set the standard and it is not desirable 
unduly to restrain the number of pupils in order to improve the standard of examination. 

On the other hand, the entrance examination imposed by a university ought not to 
be regarded as an end in itself, but as a meank ^ ensure that those who are admitted As ^ 
iinder-graduates posst^ss both*the necessary gem^al education and the necessary ability 
to afford a reasonable prospect that the university course will be completed with success^^ 
The standard of attainment imposed by tiiis test should be considerably higher than that 
reached by the normal scholar who completes the school course. It is obvious that there 
must be co-ordination between the work of the school and the University. The prepara- ^ 
tion for entrance to the University must be given in the school and it is not desirable to 
m^tiply examinations unnecessarily. It may possible under certain conditions td 
rEopgnise |he school final examination as equival^t to the university entrance examina- 
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tion. In any case the University must have an entrance tost which is distinct from the 
school final examination, both because in many oases there may be a gap between the time 
when a pupil leaves the school and when he seeks admission to the University* and because 
the University must have in its own hands the ultimate determination as to what student® 
it will accept. It is not quite easy to determine the principles upon which an entrance 
examination to the University should be based. On the one hand, it might be argued 
that it is desirable to encourage as large a number as possible of the young men of a com- 
munity to pursue their studies as far as they are able whatever may be the final standard 
of their attainment ; in which case, it would be undesirable to place any restrictions upon 
entrance to the University. This position is more easily defended when the whole cost 
of the university career is born 3 by the students. But it is inevitable that the University 
itself should take into consideration its directly utilitarian function of turning out graduates 
qualified for certain positions in the ordered life of the community. It is undesirable from 
the point of view of economy, both of money and effort, where the university organisa- 
tion is maintained out of public funds to any large extent that numbers of undor-graduates 
should be received who have little or no prospect of qualifying for the avocations for which 
a higher training is a necessary preliminary. In this case, therefore, admission cannot b3 
freely granted to all who are ready to try their luck.- It must bo reserved for those who 
have a reasonable prospect of success. Thus the numbers admitted to the universities 
and the standards imposed upon the students will in this case bo determined by the 
abilities of those who are able finally to fill the professional and administrative posts for 
which a high training is required. It is a national waste for the State to yn’cpare an un- 
necessarily large supply of candidates. It is sometimes said that in India university edu- 
cation should only be the privilege of those who are willing to pay for it. From a social 
point of view the justification for this theory rests upon the broad assiimf>tion that those 
who are able to pay are also those best qualifi^ to fill the po3ts for which a university 
training is a preliminary. This assamption does not seem to m 3 to bo justified. I hold, 
therefore, that in India it is very definitely the duty of the State to boar, at any rate, a 
la ‘ge part of the burden of University education, and, as I have suggested, this seems 
io carry with it the obligation of the university not to waste public funds by admitting 
students who are unlikely to be able in after life to justify the public outlay incurred on 
th nr behalf. Hence the entrance test should be fixed relative to this object. It follows 
th it the entrance examiua-tion to the University will bear no nc essary relation to the 
normal standard of attainment achieved at the end of the school career. The tost should 
be so devised as to give a high percentage of final success in the degree examination and a 
fairly complete absorption of the graduates into the professions and administrative services 
of the community. 

I will assume therefore that the question of the method of appointing examiners may 
be considered with reference, on the one hand, to an examination which serves as a test 
of the work done in the schools, and, on the other hand, in relation to the examinations 
of a teaching university leading to a degree. If the school final examination is no longer 
the university entrance examination there is no obvious reason why the conduct of the 
school final test should be in the hands of the University, the work of examining large 
numbers of school candidates, if it is to bo distributed among examiners, the greater part 
of whose time is already fully occupied with, duties the number of such examiners 
must be very groat if the results of the eJK^mation are not to be unduly delayed. This 
in itself is an evil. For it is probable it will be difficult to find a very large number of 
examiners who are really qualified for* their work, and, in any case, the task of maintaining 
a uniform standard will be much more difficult. 

Again, there is much in favour of combining the work of school examination with the 
work of school inspeetion. I am therofbro in favour of transferring the work of school 
examination to the Department of Education which should constitute a board of examin- 
ers which, if possible, should act for the whole of India. The staff serving under the Board 
should be a whole-time staff devoted to examining and the supervision of teaching in the 
schools. The staff should be recruited from among candidates who have had experience 
themselves of school reaching. In the case of the university examinations the appoint* 
meat of examiners should be in the hands of the University and the examiners themselves 
should be members of the universitjy staff, or examiners recognised by the Government 
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Board of Examiners. The appointment of the university examiners should be in the 
hands of the Boards of Studies subject only to the confirmation of the Senate. Neither' 
the Syndicate nor the Senate should have the right to appoint examiners except upon 
the recommendation of the Board;: of Studies. 


Htrcf&E, M. Azizul. 

University publications — ^reports, stij^ies and lectures, etc., — ought to be very 
che^ that tney may reach a larger section of the people. And so should also be 
aU Government publications. These publications have an educative value of their 
own. There cannot be any widespread intellectual curiosity until current facts 
and figures are brought within easy reach of the general public. 

2. The University should permit casual studies and researches for all graduates 
by opening its classes and libraries for any casual term. 

8. Instead of too many class lecturers for post-graduate students, M.A. students, 
if studying within the University, should — 

(a) mo^e investigation on particular problems under a teacher, 

(b) study, preferably in groups, 

(c) teach or coach under-graduates of the University. 

4. Of late, a cry has been raised against the University by a section of the Senators, 
expressing alarm at thci large percentage of passes — a cry that has now also been 
taken up by a section of the English press. 1 take it as very damaging to the best 
interests or the country that such a cry should be raised at all at this juncture of 
our history. Those who have raised this cry, have now forgotten that the reformed 
Regulations of the University were introduced to abate the evil of a great army of 
failed candidates, which the Hon’ble Mr, Raleigh described as a curse to the country. 
If the result to-day is actually w'hat w^as intended in 1903, surely, there is nothing 
to h© alarmed at. ‘The momentum of progress and enlightenment has not to be judged 
by merely the results of the University examinations. Failures are as serious as 
successes. The questions are: — Has the outlook of India widened.^ Are we preach- 
ing advanced ideas on the land? Have we been feeling for the people as a whole — 
are our movements directed towards popular education, progress and uplift? Judging 
the life of the University as an organic whole, no Indian has ever repented for what 
the University has hitherto done and stood for. The present sy^em has liberated 
the Eastern mind from its static towards dynamic condition, from the stagnant 
condition of thraldom towards the moving path of renaissance. For this purpose, not 
•only the highest, but all Western education has been useful. Reforms are needed that 
India may get such an education that would fit her to occupy that position wrhich 
she is destined to take up in the morning twilight of the future. The progress of a 
nation is intimately bound up^with its education. . The wealth of Ormuz and of Ind 
is now a thing of the past, and in evolving any system w'e must make it as cheap as 
possible. Without paying too much attention to building, furniture, etc., we must 
first of all provide for those studies that would build up the India of the future as a 
prosperous and progressive agricultural industrial country in the British Empire with 
the lesson of the war writ large, viz,, autonomy, in her needs and requirements. 

Note. — A ttention is also drawn to my book — BUtory and Problems of Modem Education in Bengal pub- 
lished by Messrs. Thacker, Spink <Sk Co. 


Scottish Churches College Seiiatus. 

With reference to the existing practice according to w^hich students who fail in the 
Intermediate or B.A. examinations are required to re-attend classes in order to bo 
allowed to appear again for the examinations, we desire to suggest that this pracMc© 
should be altered. 

We are of opinion that any student who has once been sent up for the examination 
should be allowed to appear in future years also without having to attend further 
classes; or at least without having ta attend classes other than those in the 
lects in which he has failed. 
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The present arrangement whereby students are rec[uired to attend lectures covering 
the same ground as they have alread}^ gode over, encourages carelessness and inatten- 
tion on the part of these individuals and is demoralising to the classes of which these 
individuals form part. 


Shirras, G. Findlay. 

(1) The University problem in Calcutta (paragraphs 1 and 2). 

(2) The difficulties which have to be faced in dealing with this problem (paragraph 3). 

(3) The constitution of an ideal university in a city like Calcutta (paragraphs 4 — 8). 

(4) An examination of the results of the Calcutta University examinations since 1900 
as compared with those in other Indian universities (paragraphs 9 and 10). 

(5) The number of under-graduates in Calcutta University as compared with those 
in other Indian universities (paragraph 11). 


This memorandum deals with the university problem, the difficulties peculiar to a 
university in a large population like Calcutta, and also with the statistics of examinations 
of Calcutta University as compared with other Indian universities since 1900. The 
memorandum has no official character whatsoever. I am alone responsible for the state- 
ments which it contains. The views expressed are based mainly on one’s experience as 
a professor of economics, as a university reader in Indian finance and currency, as an 
ins{)ector of schools, as a member of the Senate for the last eight years, and also for the 
last four years as an employer of graduates of the University. 

2. In tryhig to make up my mind as to what arrangements arc best for a university 
such as ours, I have been hindered at the outset by the lack of any definite agreement 
as to what the essentials of a university in this country are, especially in a centre of *a 
large population. In the past wo have been attempting to solve two entirely different 
problems — the problem of an examining university on the one hand, and the problem of 
attempting to mould a university on the lines of Oxford and Cambridge. Sir Richard 
Temple in his booR India in 1880 defines an Indian university thus : “ A University 
in India is a body for examining candidates for degrees and for conferring degrees. It 
has the poM'er of prcijcribing text- books, standards of instruction, and rules of procedure, 
but is not an institution for teaching. Its governance and management are vested in a 
body of fellows, some of whom are ez-officio, being the chief European functionaries of 
the State. The remainder are appointed by the Government, being generaUy chosen as 
representative men in respect of eminent learning, scientific attainment, official posi- 
tion, social status, or personal worth. .Being a mixed body of Europeans and natives, 
they thus comprise all that is best and wisest in that division of the empire to which the 
University belongs, and fairly represent most of the phases of thought and philosophic 
tendencies observable in the country. The fellows in their corporate capacity form the 
Senate. The affairs of the University are conducted by the Syndicate, consisting of a 
limited number oT members elected from among the follows. The faculties comprise arts 
and philosophy, law, medicine, and civil engineering. A degree in natural and physical 
science has more recently been added.” In the last ten years a change has taken place, 
and the University has become something very different from what is understood by an 
examining university. It is, however, now beginning to be realised that the type of 
university such as that of Oxford and Cambridge will not suit Indian conditions, just as 
that type will not suit universities in other centres of a largo population. Oxford and 
Cambridge are unique with one or two other exceptions among the three hundred or four 
hundred universities of the world. It is also now realised that we have failed to build 
up an adequate university because, among other reasons, we have been too much undbr 
the sway of the ideals and methods of some western universities, especially of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which have to deal with an essentially difierent and much simpler problem* 
Oxford and Cambridge are not dependent upon public funds for their maintenance, and 
their history, as pointed out by the Haldane tJniversity Commission, mokes their goverti* 
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ment by teachers and graduates reasonable, or at least explains it. The ease of Calcutia 
University is difierent. It is a modern city university, which, if it is to flourish, must be, 
as it now is not, an integral part of the city, controlled by a body composed mainly of 
representative citizens supremely interested in its v. elfare. Its constitution and organisa- 
tion must be conditioned by the peculiar difficulties which it has to meet owing to the large 
territory and population which it has to serve. The University of Calcutta, at the present 
time, has an area assigned to it of 376,000 square miles, and it serves a population of nearly 
65 J millions. Notwithstanding the creation of Patna University, it has still the largest 
number of colleges, 29 per cent, of the total number of colleges. in British India, and within 
its area there is 49 per cent of the total number of high schools. The detailed statistics will 
be found in Appendix I. The following table summarises the position : — 


^ Univebsity. 

Area assigned 
in 

square miles. 

Population. 

Colleges. 

High 

schools. 

Calcutta . 




376,402 

65,480,716 

56 

854 

Madras . 




237,159 

59,766,897 

48 

227 

Bombay . 



• 

195,111 

29,127,722 

14 

154 

Allahabad 




452,408 

84,436,197 

39 

225 

Punjab . 




394,138 

32,015,118 

25 

180 

Patna 




111,881 

38,435,293 

11 

103 

Mysore . 




29,475 

5,806,193 

4 

5 


This table speaks for itself. At the present day Scotland has four universities, and’ 
feeds a population of less than five millions. Its universities have over 6,000 students 
and graduates. London University has a sphere of 2,800 square mil s and serves a popu- 
lation of 8 1 millions. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, which have a total population of 
11 millions, have half a dozen universities ; Belgium with a population of 7| millions has 
half a dozen universities, as has Holland. The magnitude of the population to be served 
by the University is, it will be seen, very great, and in the next two or three decades will 
continue to increase at a very rapid rate. This has to bo remembered when revising the 
constitution. The University of Calcutta is also conditioned by the lack of efficiency of 
the secondary or high schools, which are unable to give a sound general education to those 
who seek a university career. Power of accurate expression and orderly thought are a 
sine gua non t>f the under-graduate student’s work, but at the present time candidates 
come up from the high schools without a.sufficient grounding. The University is also 
hampered by financial difficjdties which preclude the entertainment of a staff which appears 
necessary for the undertaking of the instruction of large numbers of pupils who annually 
seek its degrees. Another feature of the University is that it is a university for th^ sons, 
and also to a small extent for the daughters, of those of very limited means, and it cannot 
suit itself “to skim from the surface of society the topmost layer of ^ich men’s sons and 
scholarship winners,” as do Oxford and Cambridge. We must also accept the fact that 
Oaloutta University will not and cannot ever be a university of residential colleges. Little 
in the nature oFOxford or Cambridge is possible, and the hostel system can mean in this 
<jountry very little more than a system of oo-operative lodging hoiises. We are now begin- 
ning to see that the University cannot work well so long as the present relations between 
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colleges and the University continue. We shall never organise a homogeneous Univer* 
sity by connecting a number of independent institutions with a central degree-giving 
body. At the present time C-alcutta University is pulled in various directions. It i» 
attempting to fulfil the function of providing its students with a hall-mark in the nature 
of a degree without the infusion of any real university spirit. An examining board can 
never constitute a real University. As a collection of colleges the University finds its- 
chief duty in supervising, however inadequately, the chiirge of youths between the ages of 
sixteen and twcnty«five. Its function in this resjx^ct is similar to the supervision exercised 
over secondary schools by the Education Department. The University is finding it 
extraordinarily difficult to fulfil the ideal of giving the maximum of liberal culture 
owing to the overwhelming importance given at present to written examinations. The 
University is also attemptmg the departmental system with professors and lecturers^ 
laboratories, etc., a s^^stom which is recognised in modern times as a clistinet type of 
institution which plays an indispensable part in the organisation of modern industry- 
This latter ideal raises the* whole problem of vocational training. The University has tp- 
aim at general culture and also definite vocational schools. In connection with the 
latter case, it should be remembered that vocational instruction and advanced courses of 
study may bo multiplied indefinitely without providing university education. We have 
not that living intercourse between students and between students and teachers which 
ought to exist in a universit}^ University teachers, like the students, do not feel they 
are included in a single corporate body, nor do the teachers feel members of a single 
professoriate with its attendant inspiration, mental freshness, and common infellectual 
life. We have not reached the’ideal of the University depicted by Malth(‘W Arnold in 
his Higher Schods and Universities in QenruDty, namely, “ tliat of an institution not only 
ofiering to young men facilities for graduating in that line of study to which their 
aptitudes direct them, but offering to them, also. /ur?7?7K’6‘ jor following that line of study 
systematically nnder first-rate instruction. This second function is of incalculable 
importance ; of far greater importance, even than the first. It is impossible to over- 
value the importance to a young man of being brought in contact vilh a first-rato 
teacher of his matter of study, and of getting from him a clear notion of what the 
systematic study of it means.” 

3. Next as to the difficulties militating against the establishmtmf of a real university- 
Several of these have already been referred to in the previous ])aj agraph. It has been 
pointed out that there is no unity of pur])os(‘ and little university spirit, because it is im- 
possible for any university to work w(dl so long as the present relations betwexm tho 
colleges affiliated to the University exist. The University is connected by means of recog- 
nition to individual institutions which are of a very varying educational standard. The 
colleges and teaching institutions regard thcmiselves, and are regarded, as the units of 
the university organisation. Internecine jealousy and competition exist, and each local 
institution, at least the larger of them, is striving to swell itself into a microscopic univer- 
sity. We shall return to this when dealing with the Constitution of the University. 
Among other difficulties may be mentioned : — 

(a) The students who seek this training are not in most cases able to take advantage 

of a real university course. 

(b) The under-graduates are not placed under the personal guidance of teachers of 

first-rate standing in the schools, because the University and the colleges ^ 
cannot afford to pay professors the salaries which the Civil Services cati. 

(c) With one or two rare exceptions, teaohers and students alike have not access to 

large libraries. 

(d) No large degree of freedom in study is possible. The University lacks faith in 

its teachers, and, as a reference to the University Calendar will show, the 
minutifle of study are laid down, and numerous books are prescribed or sug- 
gested for study. 

(e) Lastly, the staff is not sufficiently specialised, nor is it sufficiently strong; as, for 

example, in economics, to allow university professors independent investiga* 
tion in their own subjects. There may possibly be exceptions to this^ 
but they are few and far between. 
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A. The ideal university cannot be achieved without a thorough overhauling of the 
entire system which obtains. In the distant future, it may be possible to have three 
iiniversities in Calcutta, a State University, a University of Calcutta, and for colleges 
outside Calcutta, a University of Bengal. This ideal, however, is perhaps at present 
impracticable owing to the terrible scarcity of teachers. It is hardly possible at present 
to get a competent staff even for one university. It seems necessary, therefore, to have on© 
university for the present, and to separate the B. A. and B. Sc. honours from the B. A. 
and B. Sc. pass degree. Tht? University might teach only the B. A. and B. Sc. honours 
and the M. A. degree, leaving to its affiliated colleges other than those intimately 
connected with the University, the teaching of the B. A. pass degree. Into the Univer- 
sity should come those educational institutions which were established by the University 
such as the Law Colleges or which arc strong enough in one or more ways to comply 
with the conditions w liicli arc to be laid dowm by the University. No institution should 
be considered strong enough to become a constituent college of thjj University unless it 
is able to provide the full course for ilie B. A. and B. 8c. honours. For some time to 
come, it will be necessary for the University to control affiliated colleges other than the 
const ituent colleg(‘s of the Uinv<^rsity. Out of the 56 colleges at least 50 w^ould be un- 
able to do real university teaching. The University should control every one of these 
50 colleges by insisting that appointments by colleges to the staif of these colleges should 
be approved by the University, and the University should have control over the 
finances of the colleges. 

5. Students seeking admission to the University should have a better equipment, 
and in order that this may bo attained, the matriculation examination should be recast. 
The matriculation examination as a test has failed, as the experts of 1906 who framed 
the rogulatioiib have also faih'd. As a test the matriculation examination is not sufiTcient 
to ensure that a candidate for a university career is able to profit by university instruction 
of every kind. The matriculation examination is r(*garded as the culminating point of 
high school edu(*ntion. It is, how(‘ver, an insufficient test of attainment. It is one-sided, 
lending itself readily for mathematics, but it is an indifferent test for the thinker. It 
encourages a rapid memory and discourages the use of the ear and tongue, which are, 
especially in n*gai<l to English, of much importance as pen and pajx^r. Indians who 
have passed the (txaininatioji under the old system are almost entirely unanimous in thii^- 
ing that the test in the old days a much more searching one than is now the case, and 
it is suggested that an (‘xainination partly of prescribed books and partly of unseen texts 
is the first necessity of reform. 1 should like to go further and suggest that a leaving certi- 
ficate on the model of the German Ahiivrienten-Zengniss which would attest that the 
scholar has lived the school life ^^ar by year and pa.ssed out of the school wdth the course” 
com]>lcte, would be preferable. Such a certificate would certify notnoraely the attainment 
of a student at one critical moment, but by its comprehensive charaett^r it w ould take into 
account the entire school record. When a German inspector acting avS a school examiner 
enquires into the attainments of the pupils and along w ith the teachers aw-ards a leaving 
certificate, he is not merely a marking machine, but a free intelligence, coming into per- 
sonal contact with candidate and teacher. His long exporienoe gives him an adequate 
acquaintance with the public standard, and he supplements his own judgment by the 
opinion of the staff of the school who are in Germany trusted by public opinion Such a 
certificate would prevent the crippling of the initiative of the teacher. The objection 
to a school leaving certificate is that the inspection staff is inadequate to cope w ith 
the w^ork, and it would have to be increased probably three or four times. The granting, 
therefore, of such a certificate would have to be entrusted to a larger body than the present 
Education Department, and it w ould ha^ e to be a large body w^hich would have behind it 
the strong support of public opinion. It will be seen from the statistics of er.amination 
results referred to belows that the percentage of passes in the Matriculation has been high 
as compared w ith other Indian Universities, and this at first glance seems to call for an 
explanation as to w hy the University in order to get well-equipped students did not 
demand a much higher standard. It is the examination that is at fault more than the 
pupil. To any one w ho has visited high schools in Bengal, it would appear that the 
teaohing of English is o viously imperfect. The teachers do not use the language out 
of school to any extent, nor do they find it possible to study English by the ear and 
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tongue. In order to bettor the study of English and to devote more time to spoken 
English, it would be preferable for students to do their history and other subjects in the 
vernacular up to the Matriculation or Lteaving Certificate, and to utilise the time thus 
saved to written and spoken English. The advantages would be two-fold. It would 
perfect the study of English as also of the vernacular. The intermediate examination 
stages may be part of the school course, and it would bo advantageous if the Intermediate 
could be bifurcated, so that it will bo the culminating point for those not seeking a 
university career (with a definite hall-mark of attendance), while for others it will be a 
hall-mark of fitness for a true university career. One thing, however, is certain at the 
present time, and that is this — ^unless the standard of entrance into the University is 
considerably raised, any reform within the University itself in the way of securing better 
university training will be largely nullified. 

The teaching of the University should be grouped into departments and facul- 
ties. At the head of%ach department should be a university professor. So far as the 
Department of Economics is concerned, teachers are appointed who are not always ex- 
perienced teachers or real experts in their subjects. In economics, for example, the 
professor has not, until recently, been able to get tho assistance of expert lecturers. 
We require to follow the example of tho London School of Economics or of Berlin where 
there is a fully equipped staff to deal with tho various branches of the subject. In Berlin 
University there are at the present time five ordinary chairs of economics, and tho 
occupants are more or less specialists in one, or other branches of the subject. Sering, 
the senior Professor, is interested mainly in agriculture ; Herkner, Schinoller’s suc- 
cessor, is interested in social questions ; Bernhard has a reputation of being a wonderful 
teacher in. general theory ; Schumacher is a financial specialist ; and Sombart is an 
authority on the theory and history of capitalism. Schumacher, who is mainly responsi- 
ble for public finance in Berlin University has travelled in the United States, was a 
civil servant both in Prussian and Imperial departments, and professor of economics 
of Kiel in 1899 and at Bonn in 1901. Specialisation is essential, and it would be neces- 
sary in order to get the most capable men, to compete with tho salaries paid in the senior 
services of the country. At present the University does not attract men who have a 
first-hand knowledge of the subject, because it cannot afford to pay salaries which 
Government pays its civil servants. Another criticism which might bn passed on the 
Economics Department is that little initiative is left to the professor or his assistants. 
The syllabuses are too ambitious, and the pupils are confronted with a large range of 
text-books. Speaking as an examiner in economics for the past eight years, I should 
like to emphasise that the greatest possible freedom should be given to professors (who 
should be real professors) and the false specialisation which now exists should be done 
away with. It is also necessary in order to preserve continuity of examination stand- 
ards that there should be only a few examiners for each subject, ordinarily about half 
a dozen at most, probably less. Such examiners will be a body of picked men, the 
professors being examiners assisted by co-examiners from outside the Department. 
What has been said as regards the School of Economies would apply in the main to the 
teaching of technology and commerce. There is room for the teaching of technology 
and bemmorce in the Univoristy. I doubt whether the teaching of agriculture should 
be undertaken as Pusa, Poona and other places are already equipped for this work, and 
it i^ould be preferable for tho University to specialLse in one or two schools rather than 
to dissipate its efforts over a wide field. If the Department of Technology is formed, 
engineering should be included. If oommeroe is taught, it should be given a separate 
faculty. In regard to the course for a commerce degree, economics, accounting, 
mercantile law, and economic history and geography should be obligatory on all can- 
didates, and the course for the degree should extend for not less than three academioal 
years. x\ full course in one or more modern languages such as, French, German, Japanese, 
Bussian, etc,, and a course in science of industrial and commercial im )ortince such as 
chemistry and physics, including practical work, would be advantageous. One scientific 
subject only should be taken, or as an optional, a second modern language. English 
might be substituted by students whose native language is other than English. Another 
group of subjects, such as, higher economics, international law, banking, 'statistics, and ini» 
penal and colonial history should also form the latter part of the course, and, if possible. 
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apprenticeship in a firm should be included. The main features of such a scheme 
ehould be. decided upon after consultation with commercial and industrial experts. 

7. Of the reforms, the most pressing need is the reform of the Senate, and the dele* 
'gation of its power especially to faculties. The Senate of the University is not adequately 
representative of the City of Calcutta, as a senate of a city university ought, to be, and" 
it is too large and heterogeneous to be an efficient executive body. The Senate deals at 
present with the minutiee of the university administration in a way that is altogether 
unnecessary. The Senate should be, like the university court of many modern uni- 
versities, the governing body, whose supreme function should bo its legislative power, 
.and short of the interposition of Government, the only means of altering the consti- 
tution and government of the University. The control of the Senate over the entire 
management of the University should be exercised entirely by means of statutes (which 
should be few and simple) and regulation?. Statutes would be passed at one meeting of 
the Senate and confirmed at a subsequent meeting in each case by a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of those present as voters. The Senate or Court would decide any 
matter referred to it by appeal fiom the Syndicate. It would appoint professors to 
the chairs that are, or may come to be, in the patronage of the University, and 
it would perform other functions similar to those at present enjoyed by the univer- 
■sity courts in modern uni \^ersities. The Syndicate should be the executive body of the 
University, as hitherto, and should have the management and administration of the 
University. It ehould deal with matters which are at present dealt with by the Syndi- 
oate so for as the main lines of administration are concerned, but it should delegate a 
very large portion of its powers to a council which might be called the “ Academic 
Council. The Academic Council should consist of the Vice-Chancellor, the deans of 
the faculties, and selected teachers from the various schools of the University. More 
power should be given to the faculties and the departments of the University, especially 
to the former. If the Faculty is made the unit, and professors are compelled to work 
for the improvement of the Faculty as such, the result w^ould be greatly to the benefit of 
the University. It will put an end to the disruptive forces in the University creating 
internecine jealousy and competition for students, which have been appositely termed 
the “ instinctive megalomania of the colleges. The head-quarters staff should consist, 
in addition to the Chancellor, who would be an ex-offi^cio member of the Senate or Court, 
a Pro- Chancellor who would preside at fho meetings of the Senate or Court in the 
absence of the Chancellor, of a Vice-Chancellor who would be a permanent salaried 
•official and the chief administrative officer of the University. The Vice-Chancellor 
should be ex-officio member of the Syndicate and all its committees, and of tbe 
Academic Council and the faculties. The Registrar should be responsible for the re- 
gistration of students and graduates of the University as well as Secretary of the 
Senate and Syndicate, and he should be the chief officer of the Vk o-Chancellor’s clerical 
staff. It would satisfy the amour propre if His Excellency the Viceroy, when no longer 
Chancellor, w^ould be Visitor of the Universii 3 ^ The constituent coUoges should be 
concentrated, as far as possible, in one area. The present university buildings should 
include more suitable accommodation for the Senate, for committees, and for the 
head-quarter staffs. There should also be ample accommodation for a club house and 
for a large central university library together with a more suitable hall for the uni- 
versity convocation and large educational gatherings. 

8, Before proceeding to an analysis of the statistics of passes, it is important to remem* 
her, by way of a caveat, the defects of these examinations. The Haldane University 
Commission summed up the position in regard to London University as folio w’s : “All that 
is provided is a syllabus, and all that the examination can profess to test is a knowledge, 
nt the time of the examination, of the subjects proscribed by the syllabus, because the 
>candidato may get his know ledge in any way he likes. He may work hard and well, and 
he may have the best instruction, but the test of the examination affords no sufficient 
evidence of this. As far as it tests his knowledge or information alone, it can obtain 
evidence only of memory, and not even of lasting memory, because, in the cose of some 
subjects at any rate, cramming is the most successful way of preparing for the test, and 
it is notorious that a good coach can enable a candidate even to dispense with cramming 
tnore than fragments of a subject prescribed. In some subjects the questmns are more 
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in the nature of tests of capacity than of memory, but, as Mr. Hartog points out, in order 
to afford evidence of capacity the standard of marking in the case of these subjects would 
need to be much higher than in the case of tests of memory. Whether it is reasonable 
o*' not to accept 30 per cent, of the full marks when you are testing memory, it is clear 
-that if the question is intended to test a candidate’s capacity to do a thing the percent- 
age of marks required ought to be much higher, tt A boy who can only do right five 
addition sums out of ton cannot add. A person who reads a thermometer accurately 
five times and inaccurately five times cannot read a thermometer. A person who under- 
stands nine- tenths of the words in an easy passage in a foreign language, with or without 
the use of a dictionary, but is at sea in regard to the meaning as a whole, has not brought 
his knowledge of the language to a useful point. No doubt the successful candidates 
for external examination have to work hard. We do not suggest that the examinations' 
are easy to pass ; the large j)ercentage of failures is sufficient evidence that they are not. 
But the largo number of failures also proves that a wide syllabus of prescribed subjects 
with an external examination as the test of the information acquired, inevitably tends 
to unediicaf ional methods of work, and that far too many of the candidates are only 
baying a shot at it,” because there is a fair chance of scraping through a rather indis- 
criminating t-est.with a minimum amount of knowledge and a turn of good luck.” 

. . * * * * “We shall make recommendations 

which will dispense with the necessity of the syllabus, by ensuring the a])pointnitent of 
teachers w'ho can be trusted w ith the charge ol university education. Teachers wdio can 
be trusted wdth this far more important and respon.sible duty can also bo trusted with the 
conduct of examinations, in so far as they are accepted as proper and necessary tests for 
the degrees of the University. But examinations, cA^en when conducted by the teachers 
of the university, and based u[)on the instruction given by them, ought not to be the only 
tests for the degree. It is not right that the work of years should be judged by the 
answers given to examination paj)ers in a few hours. It cannot be fairly tested in this- 
w’ay. However conducted, such examinations are an insuftieient and inconclusive test 
of the attainment of a uiiiver.^ity educatii n and when account is taken of individual 
idiosyncraeies and the special qualities which examinations favour, and when allowances 
are made for the accidents which inevitably attend such limited and occasional tests, 
it appears to us only fair that due w eight should bo given to the whole* record of the stu- 
dents work in the University. If the aca^mnic freedom of the i^rofessors'a id the students 
is to be maintained— if scope for individual initiative is to be allowed to the professors 
and the students are to profit to the full by their instruction — it is absolutely necessary 
that, subject to proper safeguards, the degrees of the University should practically be the 
certificates given by the professors themselves, and that the studc'iits should have entire 
confiderce that they may trust their academic fate to honest work under their instruc- 
tion and dii’cction. There is no difficulty whatever in the University providing for 
such control, regulation, and publicity as w ill bo an adequate guarantee of impartiality,, 
and of such a measure of uniformity as may be considiTcd desirable.”* 

9. Appended to this note w ill be found statistical tables showing the results of 
examinations in Calcutta University as compared with other Indian Universities during 
tlie last nineteen years. The figures for the three new universities of Patna, Benares 
and Mysore for 1918 have been added to the tables. 

Matriculation . — The total number of candidates who appeared at the matriculation 
examination of the eight universities in 1918 w as 33,000, as against 21,000 in 1900. Of 
these nearly half (15,000) appeared in Calcutta University. The total number of passes 
in 1918 w as 17,000 or 52 per cent, as against 8,000 or 38 per cent, in 1900. During the last 
nineteen years, the highest percentage of passes was 79 in Calcutta (1910), 66 in the 
Punjab (1917), 61 in Madras (1915), 63 in Allahabad (1907), and 57 in Bombay (1913) It 
may be noted that in Madras various forms of 8(*hool final tests are recognised as equi- 
valent to the matriculation examination. This accounts for the rapid decrease in the 
number of candidates appearing in Madras University since 1908 (vide Table 2). On 
the average of five years (1914 — 1918) it appears that in the matriculation examination 
e percentage of passes is highest in Calcutta University, the Punjab comes next with 
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a percentage nearly approaching that of Calcutta University. The ^remaining 0©rett 
universities have a lovrer percentage. 


University. 

• 

Quinquennial average. 

Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta .... 

13,634 

8,417 

61-7 

Madras «... 

62 

17 

32-7 

Bombay .... 

3,793 

1,458 

38-4 

Allahabad .... 

3,8:, 9 

1,136 

29*6 

Punjab .... 

5,368 

3,160 

689 

Patna*^ • . « . 

3,619 

1,666 

; 45-9 

Benares* .... 

45 

9 

20-0 

Mysore* . « • • 

403 

138 

34-2 


• Figaros for 1918 


Intermediate Arts . — The total number of candidates who appeared in the intermediate 
examination in ai'ts in 1918 was 17,000, of whom nearly 5,000 appeared in Calcutta 
University. The total number of passes was 7.000 or 46 per cent, as against 2,700 or 
40 per cent, in 1000. In this examination, Bombay stands first in respect of the percentage 
of passes. The highest during the last nineteen years was 73 in Bombay (1910),- 
C4 in the Punjab (1918), 63 in Allahabad (1904), 54 in Calcutta (1918) and 46 in Madras 
(1903). The percentage appears to be slightly increasing in Calcutta and the Punjab. Qn 
the average of five years (1914 — 1918) it appears that in the intermediate examina^ 
tion in arts the percentage of passes is highest in Bombay Uiiiverr ity followed by the 
University of the Punjab. Calcutta occupies the thhd ]>laee, followe<^ by Allahabad and 
Madras. In Benares University the percentage in 1918 was 69. 


Universtty. 

Quinquennial average. 

Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta .... 

6,761 

2,719 

47-2 

Madras .... 

4,532 

1,282 

28^3 

Bombay .... 

945 

678 

6h2 

Allahabad .... 

1,966 

■ 881 

44*8 

Punjab .... 

,062 

eol 

66*6 

Patna* .... 

• 830 

421 

50*7 ^ 

Benares* * . . . 

91 

<•63 

69 

Mysore* . • 

30 

11 

36*6 


• Figures for 1918 
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Intermediate Science , — ^There is no intermediate examination in science in the tini- 
versitiea of Madras, Allahabad and Mysore. It was introduced in Calcutta Uniyersity 
in The total 4iumber of candidates appearing in this examination in 1918 in the 

live uniyersities of Calcutta, Bombay, the Punjab, Patna and Benares was 2,455» of 
whom 1,486 appeared in Calcutta. The total number of passes was 1,389 or 66 per cent, 
of the number of examinees. On the ayerage of five years (1914-— 1918) it appears that in 
the intermediate examination in science the percentage of passes appears to be almost 
the same in the uniyersities of Bombay and the Punjab. It is higher in Calcutta. 


Univebsity. 

Qtjinquennial avebaob. 

C andidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

•Calcutta 

. . 

. 

1,263 

724 

67-3 

liladras 

• 


No examination. 


Bombay 



120 

67 

47-5 

Allahabad 



No examination. 


Punjab 



424 

211 

49-8 

Tatna* 



156 

109 

69-9 

Benares* • 



55 

33 

60 

Mysore 

• 


No examination. 



• Figures for 1918 


B, A. {Pass ). — ^There are two courses for the B. A. examination, the “ pass ” course 
and the “ honours ” course. There is no “ honours ” course in Allahabad, Benares 
and Mysore Universities. The total number of candidates who appeared in the B. A. 
(pass) examination in 1918 was 6,754, of whom 3,012 appeared in Calcutta. The total 
number of passes was 3,739 or 44 per cent, as against 758 or 31 per cent, in 1900. The 
highest percentage was 78 in Bombay (1903), 69 in Allahabad (1902), 59 in Calcutta 
(19J3), and 56 in the Punjab (1918). The percentage is increasing in Calcutta, but it 
appears to be declining in Allahabad. These figures exclude Madras University, because 
in the case of that University it is not practicable to ascertain the total number of 
candidates for the purpose of calculating the percentage of passes. The figures under 
‘‘total number of passes *’ -shown against “ B. A. (pass) ” of Madras University in 
Table 2 relate to the total number of candidates who qualified themselves each year 
for the degree after passing all the divisions or parts of the examination.f A separate 
statement (Table 3) has been appended showing the number of candidates examined 
and passed in each division or part in the different years. On the average of five 
years (1914 — 1918) it appears that in theB, A. (pass) examination, Bombay appears to 


^ j M^ras a candidate has to pass In three divlsionB or two parts of the B. A. decree exam* 

4oaiti<»i unto the old by-laws or the new xegnlations, as the case may pe, to order to qualify hims^ for the 
degree, and be may, at his option, take the ezazntoatlon as a wheld or appear by parts to different yeets. 
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have a generally higher percentage, Punjab comes next, and is followed by 
Calcutta and Allahabad, In Mysore University the percentage in 1918 was 52*6- 


University. 

^ Quinqttennial average. 

Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta • • • . 

2,822 

r,293 

45*8 

Madras - • . • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

Bombay • . . 

535 

258 

48*2 

Allahabad .... 

1,039 

405 

38*9 

Punjab .... 

923 

430 1 

46-6 

Patna* . • • « 

415 

186 

41*8 

Benares* . • . • 

89 

39 

34 

Mysore* • • . 

1 

76 

40 

52*6 


• Figures for 1918 


B. A, (Honours ). — The total number of candidates who appeared in the B. A. (honours)- 
Examination in 1918 was 1,077, of whom 413 appeared in Calcutta. The total number 
of passes was 786 or 73 per cent. — On the average of five years (1914 — 1918) it appears 
that in the B. A, (honours) examination, Madras University has a higher percentage of 
passes, Bombay and Calcutta coming next with an almost equal percentage. The 
percentage is low in the Punjab and Patna Universities. 


UNIVERSITy. 

Quinquennial average. 

Candidates, 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta .... 

392 

293 

74*7 

Madras .... 

114 

93 

84-2 

Bombay .... 

233 

179 

76*8 

Allahabad .... 

No examination. 


Punjab .... 

130 

57 

43*8 

Patna* .... 

17 

9 

52-9 

Benares .... 

No examination. 


Mysore .... 

No examination. 

- . 


• Figure! fdCi 1918 
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B.8c, (Pass ). — As in the case of the B. A. examination, the examination for the B. So. 
degree also has two courses, the “ pass ” and the “ honours ’* course. The B. Sc. (pass) 
examination does not exist in Madras and Mysore Universities, and there is no 
“honours” course (although there is a “pass^ course) in Bombay, Allahabad and 
Benares universities. The total number of candidates who appeared in the B.Sc. 
(pass) examination in 1918 was 728, of whom 359 appeared in Calcutta. The total 
number of passes was 396 or 54 per cent, as against only 10 or 67 per^ cent, in 1900. 
The highest i^erccntage of passes was 100 in Bombay (1901), and in the Punjab (1902), 
72 in Allahabad (1^4), 65 in Calcutta (1916). The percentage of passes in this 
examination also, as in the case of the B,A. examination, appears to be increasing in 
Calcutta, but declining in Allahabad. On the average of five years (1914 —1918), it 
appears thut in the B.Sc. (pass) examination, the percentage of passes in Bombay is 
greater than in other Indian universities, the Punjab coming next, followed closely 
by Calcutta and then by Allahabad. 


Quinquennial average. 


University. 



Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

/Calcutta .... 

362 

191 

551 

Madras .... 

No examination. 


Bombay .... 

48 

30 

62-5 

Allahabad .... 

165 

73 

44*2 

Punjab .... 

52 

29 

55*8 

Patna* . . . • 

24 

14 

68-3 

Benares* . . • • 

18 

6 

33*3 

Mysore . . • . 

No examination. 



♦ i’lgures for 1918 


B.Sc. (honours ), — In the B.Sc. (honours) examination, which exists oiil}^ in the uni- 
versities of Calcutta, the Punjab and Patna, the total number of candidates appearing 
in 1918 was 153, of whom 125 appeared in Calcutta. The total number of passes was 
108, or 70 per cent. The highest percentage of passes was 95 in Calcutta in 1908 and 
75 in the Punjab in 1909, On the average of five years (1914 — 1918) it appears that in 
the B.Sc. (honours) examination, Calcutta has a higher percentage than the Punjab, 
The percentage in Patna University in 1918 was 80. 


UNiVEESiry, 

Quinquennial average. 

Candidates. 

! 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

Calcutta 




131 

94 

71*7 

Madras 




No examination. 


Bombay 




No examination. 


AUahabad 




No examination. 


Punjab 


• • 


20 

11 

56*0 

Patna* 


• • 

V 

10 

8 

80 

Benares 


• • 

• 

No examination. 


Mysore 


» • 

« 

No examination. 



Zlguret for 1918 
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M,A . — The total number of candidates who appeared in the master of artfih-estamin- 
.ation in 1918 was 1,122, of whom 720 appeared in Calcutta. The total number of passes 
was 609 or 64 per cent. In 1900 the number of caniidates was 329 and the li’^ber of 
passes 166, the percentace in this case being 47. The highest percentage of passes 
during the 19 years was 77 in the Punjab (1916), 76 in Allahabad (1914), 76 in Bombay 
(1900), 67 in Calcutta (1911), and 56 in Madras (1906). On the average of fir© 
years (1914 — 1918), it appears that in the M.A. examination, Allahabad has the highest 
percentage of passes, followed closely by the Punjab ; Calcutta and Bombay come next. 
The percentage is lowest in Madras. In the Patna and Benares Universities the per- 
centages in 1918 were 60 and 80 respectively. 


University. 

Quinquennial average. 

Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

‘Calcutta 



646 

332 

51-4 

JVIadras 



139 

49 

35-2 

Bombay 


• 

no 

53 

48-2 

^Allahabad 



92 

61 

69*6 

Punjab 



83 

49 

59-0 

Patna* 


• 

10 

6 

60-0 

Benares* 


• 

5 

4 

80-0 

^Mysore 


• 

No examination. 

f'’* 


• Figures for 1918 


M,Sc . — There is no examination for the degree of master of science in Madras, 
Patna and Mysore Universities. It was introduced in the universities of Allahabad and 
the Punjab in 1908, in Calcutta in 1910, and in Bombay in 1914. The total number 
of candidates appearing in this examination in 1918 was 237, of whom J 83 appeared in 
Calcutta. The total number of passes was 133, or 56 per cent. Calcutta Univ^sity 
appears generally to have a lower percentage of passes in this examination than other 
Indian universities. On the average of five j'^ears (1914 — 1918), it appears that in th© 
M.Sc. examination, the universities of the Punjab and Allahabad have a higher per- 
centage of passes than those of Calcutta and Bombay. 


Quinquennial average. 


UJNlVUittSlTX. 

Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage 
of passes. 

^Calcutta . • . 

144 

75 

53-1 

Madras .... 

No examination. 


Bombay .... 

2 

1 

60-0 

Allahabad . • ^ . 

22 

15 

68-2 

Punjab .... 

14 

11 

78-6 ■ 

Patna - .... 

No examination. 


Benares* ... 

6 1 

5 

83*3 

Mysore .... 

No examination. 
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10. It woiQd appear from the above comparative statistics that the University of 
Calcutta, while occupying the first place in respect of the percentage of passes in the* 
matriculation examination, generally fails to maintain that position in the higher examin- 
ations, and this seems to some extent to corroborate, ceteris paribus^ the statement made 
above (paragraph 6) that the matriculation examination of Calcutta University ha»^ 
failed as a test of attainment for candidates seeking admission to the University. 

Details of passes according to classes in each examination are given in the« ap{>end6d 
Tables Nos. 2 and 3. 

11. Under-graduates , — ^Table No. 4 shows the number of under- graduates in thet 
different faculties of the five universities in each of the last twelve years (1907 — 1018). 
The term “ under-graduate ” denotes one who has been admitted to a college, whose 
name is still on the rolls of a college and who has not yet taken a degree. It does not 
include those who having passed one degree proceed to another. 


Number of under-graduates. 


University. 

Ten years 
ago. 1909. 

Five years 
ago. 1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

' ^ ii 

1917 

1918 

Calcutta 

10,230 

22,631 

24,135 

26,787 

.28,257 

26,76a 

Madras 

6,741 

9,608 

10,306 

9,914 

8,622 

8,495 

Bombay . 

3,198 

6,129 

4,471 

5,840 

6,099 

6,625 

Allahabad • . 

3,397 

6,064 

6,744 

5,835 

6,346 

5,622 

Punjab . ' . 

1,107 

1,759 

1,867 

2,249 

2,264 

6,159 

Patna , 

a • 

• • 

1 

• • 

» • 

e • 

3,190 

Benares 

1 

• e 


• t 

t • 

• e 

694 

Mysore 

• • 

• • 

• e 

• • 

81 

521 


The total number of under-graduates in Indian universities has shown a steady 
increase since 1907. In 1918 the total number was 56,544 or over two and a half time^ 
the number ten years ago. Of this total, 47 per cent, was in Calcutta University, 16 per 
cent, in Madras, and the remaining 38 per cent, in the other six universities combined. 
Almost 87 per cent, of the total number belong to the faculty of arts. Of the total- 
number of under-graduatos in Arts (49,728 in 1918), nearly one-half (22,426) were in 
Calcutta University, nearly one-sixth (8,108) in Madras University, and over one-thjrd 
in the other six universities combined. Under-graduates in medicine numbered 2,917' 
in 1918, of whom nearly one-half (1,334) were in Calcutta University, over a third (1,063) 
in Bombay, and over a fifth (520) in the other universities combined. In the case 
of engineering, however, Bombay stands first with less than half (148), of the total 
number (376), Calcutta standing second with over a fourth (86). The Punjab and 
Benares are the only two universities which have under-graduates in “ oriental languages 
and literature,’* the total number in 1918 being 398. In ‘ other faculties/ O^utta.. 
had nearly 80 per cent. (2,916) of the total mrob^r of'under-graduates (3,64A) in IdlS*. 
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7'^^,. Tabus 1. 

^ 91 ^ population of the territories assigned to the universities of iwl^ 
together with the number of colleges and high schools in British ierritmes* 
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Area and populatimi of the territories assigned to the universities of Indian Ugeth&r 
with the number of colleges and high schools in British territories — coutd. 


University. 

Territorial limits. 

Area in 
sq. miles. 

Population. 

Colleges 

t 

.lools. 

1 


British — 


} 




United Provinces of 

106,402 

40,835,108 

31 

166 


Agra and Oudh. 






C’entral Provinces 

90,823 

13,916,308 

7 

60 


and Berar. 




• 


Ajnier-Merwara 

2,711 

501,395 

1 

9 

Allah ihad *-< 

Indian States — 






United Provinces 

5,944 

l,178,Ui^ 


. . 


State.s. 


*■ 




C(*ntral Provinces 

31,174 

2,117,002 


• • 


Stat(^s. 






Central India Agenev 

77,367 

0.350,980 


, , 

V- 

Kajputana Agency . 

] 28,987 

% 

10.530,432 


• • 


Totvl 

JOTAL -tiyij.io 

452,408 

84.430,107 

39 

225 


452,408 

84,43(),197 

54 

175 


Britisli— 






Punjab . 

99,251 

19,576,647 

18 

153 


XorthAVest Frontier 

13,193 

2,196,933 

3 

17 


Province. 

Baluchistan 

51,228 

415,412 


3 


Delhi 

573 

; 412,821 

4 

7 

Piinjab ^ 

j Indian States — 

1 





i Punjab Slates . 

36,551 

4,212,794 




1 Xorth-We.st Fronti(^r 

25,500 

1,622,094 

, , 



Provinces (Agencies 
and tribal areas). 






Baluchistan States . 

♦ 80,410 

420,291 

* • 

« « 


Kashmir 

84,432 

3,158,126 


•• 


Totvl poifi-n 


1,118 

25 

180 

• 

ioiAL •|iyi].j2 


, / 5,7 4 7 

20 

129 

ri 

British — 





1 

Bihar and Orissa 

88,235 

<•.400,084 i 

11 

103 

P.U.i.a . ^ 

Indian States — 





1 

Biha:' and Orissa 

28,048 

3,!)4.5,20» 



States, 



* 

Total r; . 

111,881 

38,435,293 

11 

m 
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Ana population of the territories assigned to the universiim of India, togeihef^^ 

. with the number of colleges and high schools in British ierrito^^ies — conoid. ■ ^ 



Territorial limits. 

Area in 
sq. mi’oF. 

Population. 

Cjllcges. 

High 

schoois. 

M^TSore 

% 

Indian States — 

Mysore State 

29,475 

! 

5,800,193 

4 

5 


Total 

29,475 ^ 

5,80fsll)3 

4 


Benares 

^ 

Residential 


1 

•• 

•• 
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Table 2-~cotaimed. 

Results of different examimhons of Imtan umversthes held in the nineteen years 1900 to jfPiiS— continued. 
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1903 



(a) Ho examiBoCw^. 



Tablb 2— 

Results of differmi emminaiims of Indian universities held in the nineteen years 1900 to cc^nued. 



{ Previ- 4 .. 1 2 J 750 4 1113 75*0 

oils ♦ 1 I 

»JDal 1 .. 1 .. 1‘ 100 0 2 1 2 100 0 
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IS) exfuninattoii in the Punjab, 
excluded h^an Umim taU^. 



Table 2 — cordinueA. 

Resists of the dtfferent eMmtymtwns of Indian universities held tn the nineteen years 1900 to 1918 — contiiiued. 


4 







IZl 98 Ue f I 885 I 


is<a 227 5 I 109 41 155 



(a) Nq 






Table 2— continued. 

Results of (hfjcruit cxaminatioub of Indian umvctsities held in the nineteen yean 1900 to 1918— continued. 



i 8161 



KOXK.— (1) There are no in IJachelor of Science (honmifR) examlnatwn in tlio Punjab. 

Candidates from IJati^'o Stat^ and Ceylon are excluded from these tables. 

(a) No examination. 

Tots^ {or’B. A. exclude Hadraa for all the columns. 




Table 2 — continued. 

Results of the different exammattons of Indian universities held in the nineteen years 1900 to 2925— continued. 





1.748 112 312 212 , 636 



tA\ 4lt 



<#) Ko exailiiQatioR. 





Iton States and Ceylf^i aye exidudedfton these tables, 
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Table 3. 

Results of the B, A. examination gf the Madras University held in the nindeat 
' years 1900 to 191S. 


Kature of examina- Year 
tion. 


Bachelor of Arts . 
(old). 


Division or Part. 

Number 

examin- 

ed. 

Num 

Class 

I. 

j English Language 

856 

2 

j Second Language . 

069 

28 

1 Science Division 

765 

25 

1 English Language . 

917 


Second Language . 

626 

so 

Science Division 

819 

22 

1 English Language . 

98o 

2 

Second Language . 

749 

i 

24 1 

1 Science Division 

915 

16 1 

1 English Language . 

926 

10 

j Second Language . 

720 


j Science Division 

972 

28 

1 

’ English I.anguagc . 

880 


Second Language . 

j 700 

21 1 

1 Scunce Division 

955 

14 ' 

I English Language . 

1 1,069 

1 

1 Second Language . 

946 

14 1 

Scunce Division . 

1,130 

18 

! 

1 English Language 1 

1,332 

2 

j Second Language . 

980 

17 

1 Science Division 

1,189 

20 

English Language . 

1 

1,109 ! 

11 

j Second I anguage . 

098 

16 

1 

1 Science Division . 

1 

1,061 

24 

i English Language . 

f 

1,145 

1 

I 

i Second Language . 

092 

11 

Science Division . 

1,006 

84 

English Language . 

1,465 

8 

Second Language . 

072 

22 

Science Division . 

1,189 

20 


Number oj Passsb. 


( Inss (lass 

II III. 


Pcreeni- 
IpaMed. p,*^ 
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Table 3— ooruinued. 


SesuUa of the B. A. examination of the Madras University held in the nindee0k 
years 1900 to 1918 — continued. * 

# 





1 


Number of pabsfs. 



Nature of examm- 

Year. 

Di” i®iion or Part 

Number 




Total 

passed 

Percent- 


eiamin- 




age 

ation. 



1 

1 

ed 

(I.'sa 

Class 

Class 

passed. 




1 


I. 

II. 

m. 




r 

English Language 

* 

1,423 

4 

113 

509 

626 

440 

r 

911 < 

Second Language 

. 

1,005 

19 

400 

453 

881 

87-7 

1 

1 

Science Dnision 


1,301 

31 

344 

435 

810 

62'3* 

Bachelor f f Ai ts •< 

r 

1 








(old)— co7ifd. 1 

English Language 


1,640 

15 

232 

678 

925 

56*4 

[ 

1912 -( 

Second Language 


945 

23 

366 

889 

778 

82-3 


[ 

Science Division 


1,287 

33 

375 

382 

790 

6P4 


r 

Part I . 


410 

11 

268 


279 

68 0 

B. A. (new regula- 

1913 -i 








69 5 

tions) 

1 

Part II 


396 

16 

259 


275 


f 

English language 

* 

877 

. 

38 

286 

324 

36 9 

B A (old) 

1913 X 

Second Language 


259 

10 

127 

93 

230 

88 8 


1 

Sdcnce Division 


029 

5 

0. 

210 

309 

49 1 


r 

Part I . 


592 

10 

362 


372 

62 8 

B. A. (new regnla- 

1914 < 

Part II 








tic ns) 

1 


581 

8 

281 


289 

40 5 


( 

English T anguage 


620 


35 

273 

! 
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22 

i 

23 

j 

1 

45 
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1 
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4 
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7 
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•• 

639 
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1 

f 

English Language 
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1 

45 

46 

16 0 

B. A (Od) 
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Second Language 


67 

1 

33 

28 

62 
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[ 

Science Division 


257 

.. 

20 

70 

90 
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S 
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19 
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.. 

18 
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i 

58 4 
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17 


7 
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1 

1 13 
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.. 

24 

96 1 

120 
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Pa t T 


1 1^4 

i 

" 

449 


449 
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Pint II 


1 047 

17 

734 


7:i 

71 6 


( 

Pait I 


1.5' 4 

8 

865 


873 

56 2 


1918 < 

Part 11 


1134 

3 

"06 

•• 

TOO 

44 9 


iroti. — ( 1 ) ihe B. A. degree examination under the new regulations was held for the first time In 
(2) The B.A. degree examination under the old by-laws was held for the last time in 1016. 
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Table 4. 


Numher of "under graduates of Indtan universities in the twdve years 1907 to IBIS^ 


University. 


Oriental 

Arts Medicine. Engineering Otlicr XOTAl<» 

literature 


Bombay 


f 


r 'I ‘'"'M 
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Table 4 — conUnueL 

Vuniber of vnder^^admtes of Indim u.\iv:rtiitiss in the twdve years 1907 ft 
* * 1918- continued. 




1 


Oriental 




University. 


Arts. 

Medicine. 

Englneeriug. 

Unguagos 

Othf r 

TOTAlir 

1 




literature. ' 

facuitiea. 


— j 

i 

ri»i7 ! 

4,420 

885 

140 


642 

6,099 

IVombay — contd . < 








(.1918 I 


1,063 

148 


431 

6,626 


'1907 

2,812 



, , 


2.812 


1008 

3,210 

* • 



. . 

3,?16 


1009 

3,397 




. , 

3,397 


1910 

3,373 





3,373 


1911 

3,597 

29 



. . 

3t626 


1012 

4,000 

57 



6 

4,068 

'Allahabad . 









1013 

4,393 

84 


*• 

7 

4,484 


1914 

4,937 

108 



19 

5,064 


1915 

5.573 

1.34 

.. 


87 

5,744 


1010 

5.CG1 

137 



37 

5,835 


1917 

0,133 

140 



73 

6,346 


^1018 

5,420 

115 



07 

5,6^ 


1907 

703 

27 

144 

1 311 : 


1,186 


1908 

i 758 

32 

208 

192 


1,190 


1909 

' 721 

24 

131 

231 


1.107 , 


1010 

! 771 

43 

110 

231 


1,155 


1911 

' 944 

37 

! 78 

286 


1,346 


1912 

1 1,078 

34 

22 

321 


1,455 

irunjab 









1913 

1 1,158 

45 

23 

419 


1,648 


1914 

I 1 235 j 

49 


475 


1,769 


1915 

1 1,209 

47 

.. 

651 


1,867 


1910 

1,648 

70 


025 


2.249 


1917 

1,920 

288 


56 


2>264 


^1918 

4.524 

96 

~ 96 

3.U 

208 

5,159 

I'atiia 

1918 

3,170 

.. 



20 

3,190 

Benarea 

1918 

022 


•• 

i 

! 67 

5 

694 

' 1 

''1917 

81 



' 


81 

juyBoxft • * HT 

,1918 

470 


45 



$21 


Kyaore 


47« 


45 


St 

$21 
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Table 4 — concluded. 

Number of un'^er graduates of In dian universities in the twelve years 1907 to 

1918 — concluded. 


University. 


! 

1 

j Arts. 

Medctne. 

Engineering 

1 Oriental 
languages 
and 

literature. 

i 

Other 

faculties 

Total. 

1 

r 1007 

j 17,545 

1,404 

381 

j 311 

1 

499 

20,140 


1008 

j 17,439 

1,307 

463 

j 192 

571 

19,972 


1909 

i 20,628 

1,343 

383 

! 231 

1,088 

23,673 

1 

1910 

1 22,038 

1,460 

350 

1 231 

1,099 

25,178 

1 

1911 1 

! 25,488 

1,506 

268 

1 286 

1,007 

28,555 

Total .< 

1912 ! 

30,056 

1,584 

275 

j 321 

1 

1,032 

83,868 


1013 ^ 

34,243 

1,094 

312 

; 419 

2,130 

38,804 


1914 . 

38,702 

1,861 

i 296 : 

475 

2,507 

43,991 


1 

1915 : 

40,731 

2.033 

316 i 

551 

2,891 

46,522 


1916 

43,358 1 

2.109 

297 ! 

C25 

3,245 

49.625 


lOlf 

44,621 

2.674 

345 

56 

3.873 

51,569 


.1918 

40.728 

2.917 

376 

:108 

i 

3.640 

56,625 


KOTE. — (1) The term “’indcr-gradiiate” denote- cn ■ who has been lulnvittod to a collrpe, whoge name ifi itlH 
on the rcJlB of a rollepe, and who has not yet taken the degree. It docs not include those who ha^ ingr l assed one 
degree procce,! to another. 

^ (2) Candidates iro n Native States and Ceylon are excluded from these tables. 







B£^oy Kt mib, Bikha, Tiwxm yUmvmA CuAiamA, 


Sarkar, Bejoy Kumar, 

I should like to make the following further suggestions in conneotioa 
university education; — 

(a) There ought to be compaftmental examinations ; and a student who fails in oinh 
subject ought to bo examined again only in that subject and not in all the 
subjects. 

(2>) The University should take more practical steps to encourage the vernaculars 
with a view to making the teac-hing and examination through the vernaculars 
compulsory in all the subjects up to the highest standard in the immediate' 
^ future. With this purpose, encouragement should be given for the transla- 
tion of the standard works in the foreign languages into Bengali, and also* 
the preparation of suitable text-books into Bengali. 

True and sound education cannot spread except through the medium of one’s owa 
mother tongue ; and all necessary steps should be taken to realise this end. 


SiNHA, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

• 

A great deal has been written on the system of education in India ; and a great deaR 
has still to be written. The system is undergoing a transformation ; but the last word 
has not been said, nor has the finishing stroke been given. Alike with some of the other 
activities in India, the whole system suffers from immaturity. There has been no per- 
fection gained, nor has a finality been arrived at. No one will deny that there has been 
progress, and in many instances, definite progress ; but that the last stag ‘ has been 
reached and that the coping-stone has been placed none will admit. Being immature,, 
the system has boon subjected to experiment and oven to venture, and where these factors 
come in one may rightly expect failures, and in .some instances, crude and avoidable 
failures. 

One of the experiments made on the .system of education in India has been the attempt 
to graft on the young trunk the mature and sturdy branches of education a*-’ found in some 
of the best universities of England, like tho e of Oxford and ramhridge. The Engliab 
universities have not boon the wmrk of a day; tlie peojilo of England have not arrived 
at the present state of ci\nlisation and refinement in a decade or two. Rffforms have 
come about by the procos.s of centuries of labour and by the patient foresight of indivi- 
duals who have gone tho way of all mortals long before their ideals were realised or their 
schemes boro fruit. Education in England may well then be styled a growth, a develop- 
ment, that has both influenced those for whom it has been engendered and in like maimer 
has been influenced by those for whom it was established. Not so with Indian education* 
For ages, long before the British advent in Tndi% education in India w^as mainly devoted 
to the memorising of tho classics of the land ; and tho«e w^ho indulged in these luxuries 
were the privileged few ; tho masses remained ignorant. Then came tho pioneers of 
English education in India. Macaulay — that astute but wilfully prejudiced politician — 
arranged his series of educational reforms. The universities were formed and a systonr 
of English training was mapped out for tho people of India, wholly unsuited to their needs 
and devoid of their interests. Whatever else he may be, the Indian is a bom imitator ; 
he learned lesson after lesson of this high training system, English essentially in its ideals, 
and tho inevitable result was that ho grew to be an imitation — an unworthy imitation at 
the best — of English ideals and manners. Then once more tho “ powers that be ” felt that 
the training was unsuited to Indian ideals and to Indian needs ; and once more under 
the able and determined leadership of Lord Curzon came the reforms in university eduoa- 
taon. Obsolete implements of culture were cast aside, much of the chaff of useless exa- 
minations was eliminated, and generally new methods were employed. The system was 
broadened up to a certain standard and has been attenuated above a certain standard. 
BerO |g<dn, however, it will be recognised that though much has been done much stilf 
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remains to be done. To instance these statements some sort of investigation of tiho 
details must be undergone. There was im doubt that with the old system, beginnii^ 
with an entrance examination, a groal and growing opportunity was given for 
cramming.” Text-books were appointed for the study of English, of history, of 
geography, and other kindred subjects. The subtle Indian soon realised tl at all that wa$ 
necessary was a careful memorising of the important portions of text-books, and in somo 
-oases, of the w'hole U'lxt-book ; and students passed in schools who were nothing better 
than repeating automatons. To battle this evil the present matriculation examination 
was introduced. No text-books are sot, a syllabus is framed for each subject, and a wide 
list of books is merely recommended. But has this finally solved the difficulty of tra iipy ig 
the growing minds of the young men of India ? Books not being appointed for study^ 
a general standard being only fixed, teaching in the matriculation class has deteriorated. 
In England the tutorial system obviates this difficulty. In India the young mafl being 
:given a general standard, with little to study, neglects to study altogether. In most of 
the colleges, if not all, the professors arc constantly grumbling that students are not fit 
to be received for the arts and cionce courses, although they have passed the matrictila- 
tion examination. The result is that teaching in the first arts and science classes is 
booming increasingly difficult and disappointing to professors. Pupils leave in the 
middle of the terms discouraged and, if they pursue the entire course and hazard the 
examination, they retire in most cases failures. A further investigation will goto show 
that the higher classes in the universities are suffering from the same defects and that 
in many cases graduate-i are unqualified for the degrees that they receive. 

^ Tliese reforms, therefore, much as they have been inaugurated with the highest ideal® 
in views for the welfare of the Indian, have failed because, as mentioned before, there 
has been the constant attempt to graft the mature system of English training on the 
immature Indian stock. Schemes have been formulated by those in touch w4th the youth 
of India, who have none the less failed to grasp the underlying juineiples on which the 
Indian character is based. The Indian possesses essentially a philosophic mind, highly 
subtle and filled with intellectual emergy, but the physical counterpart is lat'king and the 
inclination to act is wanting. A cursory study of the religions of the East, and their 
philosophies, will justify this statement. The mind of the Englishman, on the contrary, 
is materialistic. To him the idealistic, the philosophic, are mere < onceptions, so long 
as they do not alter and improve the tlungs around him to his advantage and comfort. 
To the Indian the situation is reversed. The world and its environments remain as they 
were, unlooked after and unsough ; intellectutality is the one thing dcvelojied. It is true 
that among Englishmen there have arisen from time to time world-renowned philo- 
sophers and savants, just as there have arisen among Indians ai'ute men of worldly wdsdom 
and experience, but these exceptions go largely to prove the rule. The effort of university 
education in England has, therefore, been to draw men away from their materialistic 
tendencies and to lead them to phi 030{ hie and literary i ursuits. The mi t \ke Was created 
when a like elTort was made to tram the Indian mind. Such a mind already highly philo- 
sophic and literary has no need of literary illiucem€mts and philosophic blandishments 
to allure it. To do so is to employ the ada^ found in common use, “ as carrying coals 
to Newcastle . What is wanted is a system of education that will draw the Indian away 
from such idealistic pursuits and will make him look a little more at the world around him. 
India ^ m daily need of more men to plough her fields more scientifically, to dig her mines 
more methodically, and to sell and barter her thousand and one rich products on more 
economic lines. How is this end to be attained ? The main outUnos of the answer may 
already be conjectured. Briefly, it is to give Indian education a practical bent. There 
IS less need of arts colleges and seminars : there is more need of schools and institutions 
teaching the practical sciences. The young men of India have little need of university 
courses. They have a greater need of practical training; imtead of the matriculatiiHi 
examination some form of a school terminal examination may be introduced, in which 
subjects of practical use to the young students should be more and more introduced. By 
this device the bulk of the young men of India will be induced to give up their futile 
attempts to pursue higher education, and they will enter business at an age which will 
give them every chance of future success through the medium of experience. Thom who 
~a re to advance furthw in the arts and sciences may appear for the 
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examination and go onwarda to the attaininont of degrees. There should be no fer 
students who really and earnestly strive to perfect themselves along these linos ; but ^ 
for all such the residential system of university education is strongly advised. Onn*^ 
great and lasting benefit of the hostel attached to a college is that the students are ih <}]ose^ 
proximity to the English professor, and any attempt to theorise or to exhaust the intellect 
by long and tedious hours of study is checked well in time. Each hour has its purpose ** 
set in the routine, games are given an equal chance with study, for in the development 
of the mind one often is inclined in early years to neglect the body, more especially So 
in India. The practical training given to the intellect in the hostel is often more to bo 
preferred to the giving of innumerable lectures at unseasonable hours by itinerating pro-* 
fesaors whose ostensible and often unfulfilled purpose is to develope the mind, and with, 
it the character of the pupil, a very laudatory aim but signally failing all along the way. 
Those desiring to go further in industrial pursuits should be given every facility in tho 
technical institutions that are now being 0 {)ened in India. The aimless study of growing 
young men should in all cases be stopped, for with those, learning achieved, with no* 
opportunity in life to put knowledge into practice, there comes the inevitable result — 
stagnation leading on to dissatisfaction. The unrest of India may be, in a large 
measure, attributed to this cause along with few other . What is badly wanted in. 
India is. a system of education suited to India’s needs, one that will go largely, if not 
wholly, to solve her many problems. Wo desire practical men who will serve her cause 
faithfully, not intellectual giants who vill consume the sustenance of many idly, with- 
out any tangible result, ^ 

(Extract from the “Century Review” of September 1917.) 


VL OOVERNHE.MTANDEDUCATm. 


Oenerid Memoranda. 

Chattebjee, Sris Chandra. 

A great many of the evils, to which reference is made in the questions and whiolr 
X presume are sought to be removed, are bound up with the question of the adnainia- 
«irative policy of the Government and it may be necessary for me, therefore, to refer 
Jiere and there to political aspects of the situation. Lot mo remark here by the way 
'iihat w'hatever pious motives might have inspired the Commission, it would not* b© 
4)ossible for it to effect any good, unless it be clearly brought home to the Government 
Xhat a more liberal educational policy is necessary for remedying evils that are crying 
%for reforms. , 


Kay, Satis Chandra. 

The end of education, says a great writer, can only be attained identifying the 
'national education with the living forces for good which are latent in the State, I 
’tfully agree in the sentiment expressed in this passage and consider that in an ideal 
unjyersity, its life and activities should be identified with the life and activities of 
the State. It therefore follows that all branches of education w^hich are “ necessary for 
service to, and advancement of the State and w'hich accordingly represent its acti- 
vities, should be included in the activities of the Um\ersity. Now, the “ State” in 
Tndia is the small group of citizens actually ruling or not, but belonging to the ruling 
«*ac© (which I shall call the de facto State) whose interests are apt to conflict with 
those of the people of the country ; for, if human nature is universally what it is, the 

facto State which is the embodiment of sovereign power, is likely to exercise it to 
its own benefit or advantage. There has, therefore, arisen, or is likely to arise a 
*<iivorce between the dc facto State and the Indian people, which has given rise, or is 
likely to give rise, to a similar divorce between the latter and the University, con- 
trolled as it is by the de facto State. It is also for this reason, I believe, that the 
Oovemment of India has been hitherto perplexed to formulate and carry out a truly 
national educational policy in India, in complete harmony with the life, traditions, 
^civilisation and the modem economic activities of the State, because it has been 
hampered by the difficulty of reconciling the interests of the de facto State and the 
Indian people. A university which is perpetually out of touch wdth these living 
national forces may prosper for a time under artificial stimulants; but if its develop- 
ment is to be progressive, spontaneous and permanent, it must be continuously 
animated by these forces. Hitherto the inspiration for the educational life and policy 
-of the country has been mainly drawn from a foreign source, and we have still to 
Tely on that source for our ** highest teachefs ” and the highest training of our youths. 
If it comes to pass that we may be obliged to depend on that source for ever, the 
inevitable result will be that our University will fail to develope within itself those 
-germs of life and activity which are necessary for acquiring for it that pre-eminent 
position of independence and strength which I consider to be one of the essential 
features of an ideal university. In order, therefore, to endow our University with a 
-status and prestige worthy of the highest University, we must be left with a freedom 
to do our best gradually to develope it from within and to make it independent of the 
foremost universities of Europe, to which it now stands, as it were, in the position of 
an affiliated college. To develope the opportunities for the highest training, it is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary that our University should be sovereign, t.e., it must 
‘have a large degree of freedom of teaching and study, And its life and activities 
should stimulate and De in turn stimulated by those of the State. The relation be- 
tween the State and the University should be analogous to that between life and 
H>reathing — neither can exist without the other. Under present conditions, the de 
facto State draws its life and sustenance from foreign universities; the Indian State 
“iiom Indian non-sovereign universities. There co-exist, as it were, two States witht 
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two lives within the* same body politic nourished and sustained by two different 
soutoes. p;iere is no fusion of interests between the two states, and tJtie one draws 
its life blood from a weak body and the other from a strong and vigorous ’body. If 
the status and position of the Indian State rises to the elevation of the dc htcto 
State, the Indian universities will also attain to the eminence of the English unxver- 
sities. And this the fusion of the interests of the de facto State and the Indian 
people) is the sole condition on which the highest ideal of a university is attainable in 
this country. A, sovereign university, which is synonymous with an ideal university, 
cannot live and thrive in a non-sovereign state. 

I am^ bound to confess that the Calcutta University has many defects and has 
made some mistakes during the last ten years of its teaching career. But I must 
concede that they were inevitable and incidental to the difficulties of administration 
of a novel machinery. Reforms are no doubt necessary and some of them are urge^iit. 
The directions in which they should be carried out are the following: — 

(a) Extension of accommodation by removing the buildings to a big site in the 

suburbs, the development of an esjyrit de corps among the teachers and 
the students, and the grant of freedom to teachers to exercise their powers 
of discipline over the students. 

(b) The improvement of the position and prospects of teachers; and, as a com- 

pensation for the small salaries which they receive in comparison with 
those of members of other services, they should be endowed by Govern- 
ment w'ith some sort of distinctive social rank. 

(c) The institution of a few scholarships to enable some of our young teacherj^ to 

study in foreign universities to qualify themselves for the highest teaching. 

(d) Adequate Government subsidies for conducting the University in an efficient 

manner until public benefactions come forward. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to obtain such benefactions from wealthy people if the Government 
address an appeal to them. Such appeals have never failed to find 
response in the past in respect of matters other than educational ; and ’ it 
would not, I daresay, be improper nor undignified on the part of Govern- 
ment to make such an appeal on a matter of prime national importance. 
Public benefactions will, I expect, flow in spontaneously when society 
begins to feel, in its ramified activities, the benefits of University teaching. 

(e) Recognition of the truth that the Government and the representatives of 

trade, commerce and industry should co perate with the University to 
promote the interests not of the de facto State, but of the de jure State. 

(f) Reforms in the system of recruitment for the public services : and the en- 

couragement of a demand for the best university men on equal terms 
with Europeans. (I would not object to a small differentiation in salaries.) 

(y) Expansion of the activities of the University for the highet^. training of 
Indian youths in agriculture and forestry, commerce, technology and en- 
gineering in all their branches, fine arts, etc., so as to develope to their 
fullest capacity their individual faculties in the respective branches to 
which they are most congenial. 

The above should, in my opinion, be the minimum of reforms necessary to recon- 
struct the University on a sound and satisfactory basis. So long as it continues to 
occupy a small or subordinate place in the State, so long reforms suggested on anj 
other basis will be unreal, infructuous and merely palliative. 



VU. HEALTH OF STUDENTS. 

General Memoranda. . 

Basak, Krishnaprasad. 

Throughout the civilised Tv'orld the necessity is fully admitted of a thorough and 
regular study of children vith a view to the following : — 

(a) Dcterniiiiing the standard, mental and physical, of tho normal child. 

(b) P’inding out their defects in body and mind and prescribing the proper remedy. 

(c) Adapting methods of training and education to the stage of their growth andf 

development. 

" (d) Differentiating the mentally deficient from the normal and making separate 
provision for turning the former into useful and happy members of society. 

Sucli studies in England, America, tho Continent and, very recently, in Japan 
have been attended with the most satisfactory results. 1 drew the attention of the 
public to the need of medical examination of students in 1903, and that of the 
psychological in 1911, through the medium of J^ast and West and The Modern Review 
but with practically no response. As the time now seems ripe for making a start, 1 
have renewed my appeal and hope to see the idea a jaii accojnpli. 

At the very outset, it should be made clear that the aim is the true welfare of 
eve^^ child studied and not the more collection of data for statistical or other purposes. 
Practical as the aim is, it will materialise itself in improved healtli and vigoroua 
mentality of the individual child. At the same time the mass of information that 
will be collected will be readily available for the advancement of scientific study and of 
public health and sanitation, no less for the prevention of infant mortality. 

The statement of aim is enough to show that the Government, tlie University, the 
district boards and municipal corporations, and all educational and charitable institu- 
tions dealing with children in any form on the one hand, and parents, teachers and 
medical men on the other are all vitally interested in the movement. 

A beginning may and should be made with the pupils on the rolls of tlio high schools 
situated in Calcutta. A careful study of the number of such schools with their 
population shows a minimum of 15,000 children. The working days of Calcutta schools- 
in the year amount to a little over 200. Making every allowance for all sorts of 
contingencies, regular study of children may be made for 200 days, which works out 
a daily average of 75 children. Striking a golden mean between the minimum tima 
required for general, and the maximum for special, examination, forty minutes per 
child should be a fail: estimate. It means 50 hours’ work for every day. 

Every child should be put to mental and physical tests at least once in the year, 
special cases being examined as many times as necessity w'arrants, follow’od, if need 
be, by reference to experts in diseases of the mind and body. The study will begin 
with the child, sojourn into the regions of science in order to find out his conformity 
or non-conformity to the normal type and the measures of his variability, and come 
back to him with a statement of measures, preventive or curative, for ensuring his- 
real welfare. For this purpose there shall be cstablislied a close toiudi between the- 
workers of this institution, on the one hand, and parents or guardians, teachers, medical 
men, health officers and superinteudents of reformatories and lunatic asylums, ott 
the other. 

This brings me to the question of the workers necessary for carrying on the businesB 
of the institution. For regular examination fifteen whole-time qualified assistants 
(Rs. 900) shall be the minimum requirement. These may easily bo recruited from 
among the graduates in rtiedieinc and psychology and diploma-holders of medical 
schools. For purposes of special examination and w’orking out the data with reference 
to each child so as to find out his defects, mental and physical, and proscribe the cure 
or prevention, as the case may be, tw^o experts (Rs. 400), one psychologist and one 
medical examiner, are necessary. Over and above these workers, there is to be a whole- 
time officer (Rs. 350) in charge of the entire institution whose business shall be te 
co-ordinate the work done by the experts and their assistants; communicate with the 
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Bchool authoritie s and parents or ^ardiaiis; move, as necessity arises, tiie Government, 
the municipalities and other bodies concerned; do every thing to enstJire the smooth 
working of the institution ; and be ever on the alert to extend its operations to new fields 
and to promote developments in directions where children are the central figure. In 
short, this person should be the heart and soul of the movement whose enthufiasm 
tempered with experience of children at home and school will supply the motor power. 

The initial expenditure by way of apparatus and appliances (Rs. 2,000), forms and 
furniture (Hs. 2,000), library and journals (Rs. 1,000), may bo expected to amount in 
round numbers to Rs. 6,000. It should be noted here that some of the apparatus 
used in laboratf)ries of experimental psychology may, without the least detriment to 
their efficacy, be made in this country. Hence the modesty of the figure given above. 

The recurring expenditure will, besides the pay of the staff, include the charges of 
the office ostabiishnient, rent of the house wherein will be located the office and the 
laboratory and conveyance charges for visiting schools. This will come up to about 
Rs. 2,000 a month in round numbers and should not be grudged, if efficient work be 
the sine qua non of the existence of such an institution. 

Since the Government and the Municipality are vitally interested in the true 
welfare of children, they may reasonably be expected to jointly make it possible to 
inaugurate the movement. Material help may also come from educated people who 
understand the need of providing the cheap ounce of prevention to spare the adoption 
of the costly pound vof cure, not unoften without any satisfactory results. Parents 
and guardians w'ho will bo directly benefited are sure to put in their mite when they 
are convinced by cxpei'ience of the good that this institution intends to achieve. As 
the data to ])c collected shall be available for the use of studies in experimental psycho- 
logy, the University may naturally be expected to give the movement a substantial 
measure of help. 

There shall be a governing council composed of representatives of different interests 
concerned. The business of this council shall be to administer the affairs of the institu- 
tion,^ make appointments, regulate receipts and disbursements, cause reports to be 
published, and in every way secure the efficient working of the organisation. It shall 
be a public institution and shall necessarily be registered under Act XXI of 1860 
(Charitable Societies' Act). 

Tests. 

Physical. 

1. Height — Standing and sitting 

2. Weight. 

3. Head — Circumference and diameters. 

4. r^iest^ — Inspiration and expiration. 

6. Sight — Acuity, Iieterophoria, fields of vision and of colour vision, colour 

vision, visual perception span. 

G. Healing— Acuity, localisation, localisation of movement, sensitivity to 

tickling. 

7. 7h’(‘ssnre — Acuity, least discernible difference, pain threshold. 

5. Kinaesthesis- Acuity. 

n Taste — Acuity. 

10. Smell— Acuity. 

]]. Teeth. 

12. Heart. 

13. Lungs — Vital capacity. 

14. Glands. 

15. Adenoids. 

16. Deformity and aluiormal peculiarity. (Hernia, phimosis, spinal curvature 

etc.) ^ 

Mental. 

1. Immediate memory span.— Articulate sound, visual symbols colour 

musical sound, form. * 

2. Retell tiveness. ^ 

8. Association— Train of thought, word-assooiation, reactions, emotional 

reactions. 
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4. Active perception-^Attention ; duration, span, range. Imagination: 

linguistic, inventive. Reason: 

5. Control of muscles in fixed position — Body, Jiand and arm. 

6. Accuracy of movement. 

* 7. Steadiness of movement. 

8. Speed — Movement. 

Fatigue — Muscular, mental. 

10. Reaction — Simple and compound. 

11. Suggestibility. 

12. Image type. 

18. General Intelligence— (Binet test). 


A Few Facts from Personal Observation. 

What led me to think of the need of a child-welfare institute on the lines laid 
down above may he briefly stated : — 

(i) My eldest son suffered from many ailments duting childhood. His nature 

and nurture had therefore to l)e studied carefully. This familiarised me 
with a number of diseases peculiar to children and particularly those 
affecting the growth of their body and the training of their mind. 

(ii) Another son of mine, when about twelve years old, began to grow alarmingly 

dull in understanding, accompanied with shortness of hearing. He was 
all along known as a bright boy and did almost all work in connection 
with his education at home unaided. Observation led me to suspect 
the growth of adenoids which suspicion was confirmed by an expert 
surgeon. A month’s treatment cured the boy to the return of bodily health 
and mental vigour. 

(iii) In teaching three of my children at home much time had to be spent in 

finding out the nature and extent of their mental powers and suiting 
accordingly the method of teaching them each subject, such as giving 
them notions of geographical terms and perspective in Rawing, creating 
interest in history and geography through observation, experiment and 
exoursilon. 

(iv) While discussing child psychology with the teachers of a high school, the 

absence of any information about the laws of growth, mental and physical, 
of our children was keenly felt. Yet there can be no doubt that of all 
the qualifications of a teacher the very first is a knowledge of the normal 
course of mental development of every child, particularly of the appear- 
ance of the instincts that blossom, ripen and pass into higher phases, 
provided they are given proper play at their nascent stage. Failure in 
rousing the interest of children in plants, animals and objects was traced 
to beginning lessons on them with form and colour instead of use; in 
drawing, to the neglect of using men and things of every-day use as models 
and to exacting accuracy and fineness in execution; in history and geo- 
^aphy, to starting lessons on them with the help of books and maps 
instead of pictures, excursions and observations; in English, to beginning' 
its teaching before giving the child a good grounding in his vernacular 
and his evincing any interest in the English people. Failure in keeping 
attention fixed on the subject under instruction was, in many cases, due 
to a disregard of the type of memory and level of intelligence of the 
pupils in the class, 

(v) A preliminary study was made with the help of some friends of 871 childreni 

consisting of 179 boys and 192 girls. Record was made of the age, height 
and weight of each on the physical side, and on the mental. In the 
absence of normal figures relating to the height and weight, according to 
age, of Indian children md. reafising the marked difference between the 
Indian child and the British or the American, Livi’s figures relating to 
Italian children, living in the sunny south of Europe, were taken as a guide 
and amended in the li^t of our expedience. Comparison with such 
amended figures showed tiiat out of 188 g^ls ?8 wa?» aufleriiig from vaiy- 
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ing degrees of iU-healtli and of 176 boys 103 were ^nularly sitioaiied. Tlie 
teachers consulted oondnned the findings noted aboTe. . , 

(vi) Mental tests not having been applied, nothing could be made out aix^ ps 
mentality of the children studied. This did not prevent me from finmng 
out the exteift of school retardation with reference to those under instructi^. 
These were 828 in niimber, consisting of 166 boys and 173 girls. Taking 
the university requirement, namely, the completion of the sixteenth year 
of age on the eve of the* matriculation examination, as the tentatively normal 
age for reaching the standard of knowledge expected to be possessed by a 
matriculate, it was found that 260 chilfien were above the normal age. 
Of these 117 were bojrs and 188 girls. The figures relating to girls 
did not, due to our lack of interest in the education of girls and women, 
surprise me. But the question of boys stands on a different footing, since 
every one of them has in time to earn his bread. Each such case calls for 
an enquiry in order to find out how far his own defects, mental or physical, 
have to do wi^ retardation and what remedy can be prescribed to 
tackle with what may be a preventable wrong so that it may not become an 
irremediable curse through neglect. 


Ghosh, Eai Haei Nath, Bahadur. 

■% 

I must not lose this opportunity of mentioning a few convictions of mine referring 
to education as a means of securing efficiency for any people : — 

I think that we can hope to develope a more efficient generation of men and 
women, if our education be orderly and sound from the outset; and a good 
order with a homogeneity of plan of effective control and guidance, and 
sound e.nd effective teaching can only be secured in Boarding Institutions* 
This is the western metiiod — ^boys and girls of those efficient races of men 
and women, are always put into boarding houses and convents as soon 
as their education is begun. The first thing they learn is discipline, which 
can be far more easily instilled into them than into older college students. 
And then they gradually develope a sense of duty which constitutes 
a very important step towards progress in any work, which they are 
required to do. They, moreover, learn to live in a sanitary way, which 
in their future life gives them a considerable protection against diseases 
and lightens so much the work of sanitarians, whom they must feel keener 
to help and keener to learn from and not keener to oppose as in many ; 
instances even now. Thus I can say, after all, that there |^ill be suoh 
and other very important advantages of far-reaching consequence in 
training our children in boarding institutions. Further, we must not be 
misguided by an imposing array of a few brilliant scholars in any branch 
of knowledge, for it will be seen that for want of discipline and want of 
sanitary habits and sufficient sanitary knowledge, many such men have 
ceased to shine in their after life. 


Gray, Dr. J. Henry. 

As requested by the Commission I have the honour to submit such information as 
I have been able to gather in Calcutta regarding the place of physical education in 
American educational institutions. If further information is desir^ it may be necessary 
to send abroad for the catalogues containing it. 1 judge, however, that the enclosed 
will be sufficient. 

I have arranged this information into throe sections or groups : 

(1) The regular required work for all under-graduates in two of the leading educa- 
laonal institutions in New York City, Columbia University and the 
College of the City of New York. These aijpe typical of practically all the 
best American colleges in the States and Cs^aada. I enclose for your perusal 

m2 
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A paragraph from the rep<^ of the Umtod States Commissioner of 
Education for 1912 (Appendix.) 

(2) For the work offered by a special school or college of physical education under 

the University the following summary of the work offered by the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, is a good illustration. While this institution 
is one of the foremost along such lines it is by no means the only one* 
Other examples would include the universities of Oberlin, Chicago, Michigan; 
and, I think, Leland Stamford. The work at Teachers’ College is grouped 
under two of their schools — “The School of Education ” and “The School 
of Practicfitl Arts.” 

In the School of Education courses in scouting and vocational leadership are found 
under the general heading of vocational education. While under the 
“ practical arts ” heading, courses in biolog}^ physiological chemistry, 
nutrition, hygiene, public health, nursing and health, and physical educa- 
tion are found. 

In the School of Practical Arts, a full course of four years in physical education is 
offered. It groups itself under the following three main headings : — 

(a) Teaching of hygiene and physical education. 

^ (6) Supervision of play grounds. 

(c) Supervision of hygiene and physical education. 

The work in (a) and (b) may be included in liour-year programmes leading to the 
degree of bachelor of science and a diploma. The work in (c) is open only to 
graduate students. 

The subjects are similar in a general way to those offered in the School of Educa- 
tion with the practical work in addition. 

In general the procedure is — 4 student elects physical education as his major 
subject and with it carries a full college -course for w^hich ho gets hia 
degree. This for the quantity of work done, while the diploma is awaided for 
the particular, sj^ecialised w'ork taken, in this case, for physical iducatiou. 

(3) Finally there are the educational institutions that offer full-time course? in 

physical education only. Really, technical schools, for physical education 
has advanced tQ> the point w'here it is recognised as a separate profession, 
these institutions granting in some cases a degree (technical) and in other 
cases a diploma. 


APPENDIX. 

% ■ 

Heport of the Commissioner of Education^ for year ending June 1912^ of the United States 

of America y volume I, page 357 » 

Typical Health Teaching Agencies. — College work in hygiene. In order to illustrate 
what is being done in teaching in connection with regular college work, the following 
brief summary of the work done in the College of the City of New York is offered : 

The department of physical instruction and hygiene of the College of the City of 
New York had for the year 1911-12 a staff of 17 professors, tutors, and 
assistants engaged in carrying out a programme including the following 
linos of work : 

(1) Individual instruction in hygiene through a medical examination, hygiene 

instruction, and regular conferences ; 

(2) medical and sanitary supervision of all students with reference to board of health 

regulations, medical consultations, medical examination of athletes, and emer- 
gency treatment ; 

(3) lectures on hygiene (eight terms) ; 

(4) instruction in physical exercise (drills with apparatus, swimming, outdoor games, 

and sports) ; 

(5) general athletic control. ' 

A good part of this work is prescribed for all students in the college. 
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Roy, HirX Lal. 

On© of the functions of the University is to turn out good citizens. To accom- 
plish this, students should be given opportunities and inducements to awake in theni^lvee 
the spirit of civic rights and responsibilities. Organisations which are best likely tp 
promote such spirit may be classified as follows ; — 

[a) Every college should have its “ social service club ” managed entirely by the 
• students with some sympathetic professors as advisers, but without any direct 

control. The whole organisation should depend on the voluntary service 
of the students. Its activities piay be directed in the following lines 

(i) Opening and conducting night-schools in the college premises and outside. 

(ii) Nursing the sick and the poor, 

(iii) Reading and story-telling to the elderly workmen in slums and haatia. 

(iv) Taking care of street boys and keeping them off from gambling and 

other evil doings. 

[h) Law coUege 8tudent|j can engage themselves in social service work with profit 
to themselves and to the society by opening a “ Free Legal Advice Bureau 
for the poor honest litigants. Only the third-year law students should take 
part in it. 

(c) Similarly a ** Free Medical Advice Bureau ” can be opened by medical students. 

The idea of loyalty to the college and the University has become ridiculous to 
most of the under graduates. The reasons for the existence of such an unhappy state of 
affairs are many ajid of a various nature. It is impossible for me to dilate on the subject 
in this short and sketchy note. I shall merely point out one of the remedies, thougj^ 
only a partial one. 

In western countries as well there is many a tussle between the college authorities 
and the under graduates, but those occurrences remain hidden within the four walls of 
the college and ai'o easily forgotten. These very under-graduates show themselves up 
as staunch supporters of the reputation of their college and university when they have 
to encounter any outsider. 

But in Bengal the case is entirely different. Here the spirit of loyalty is entirely 
lacking. 

If the students are taken into confidence, if their grievances are given a patient hear- 
ing, and arguments for certain steps taken by the authorities but which are unplea- 
sant to the students are set before them, then the whole student body will feel their im- 
portance and a spirit of co-operation will grow in them, and with it, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the spirit of love and loyalty. 

But no one can argue with the whole student-body just as it is impossible to argue 
with a mob. Therefore the propfer method of procedure would be to organise a “ Siud^rUja' 
Council ” — 

(A) To represent the students in matters affecting their interests. 

(B) To afford a recognised means of communication between the students and the 

college and university authorities. 

.(C) To promote social life and academic unity among the students. 

It will be no new innovation, for similar institutions are already in existence at 
Edinburgh, Harvard and many other universities. 


Oral Evidence. 

Gray, Dr, J. Henry. 

28(h Fahrmry 1918* 

IkpaHment of Physical ^Education , — Physical educition should take its place as 
definite part of the university system and should be recognised as having such a place. 
There should therefore be an adequate equipment, staf and programme of work outlined, 
for physical education. 
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2. In regard to CalcuA;a University as &i present constituted this staff should act in 
an advisory capacity to the affiliated coUeges. Courses would be drawn up for the use of 
colleges, examinations set and thorough inspection carried on. The head of this d^art* 
meat should deliver university lectures. A university field should be provided where 
intra-and inter-collegiate matches and perhaps inter-university matches could be played. 

3. Each college should employ a staff of physical instructors. 

(a) On the theoretical side, the college staff should give some 50 lectures in two year* 

on matters of health concluding with proper tests which should count towards 
taking a degree. This instruction might be given in the vernacular. 

( b) On the practical" side, every student should undergo the follomng : — 

(i) A thorough medical examination as soon as possible after his Emission to a 

college. This examination of a student would take about 20 minutes. If 
the number of students was very large, a second examiner might be neces- 
sary, Some Bengali students have objections to this examination, but it 
id not a religious objection. When such objection is serious the student 
may be referred fof examination to his family physician, whose report may 
be accepted if such person is acceptable to the authorities of the Physical 
Department of the University ; or if still unwilling and unable to present 
satisfactory reasons, a recalcitrant student might be denied the privilege 
of attending the University. The examination should be repeated in normal 
cases once a year. 

(ii) Regular class work for the first two years. 

A student would be clai-sified in accordance with the results of the physical and 
* medical examination, either as able to take the regular collegiate physical 

work in the regular classes, or as requiring special work in special classes. 

The average student should have, under supervision, n^t less than two periods a 
week in class work for the first two years of his college course in actual physical 
developmental training, and three afternoon periods for games ujider supervi- 
sion. Groups might include as many as 200 students. 

(iii) Optional work for the last two years. 

For the last two years and in post-graduate work, physical educat’on should be 
required but may be optional as to whether it is of the gymnastic or games type, 
Tliree periods per week should be given to this in out-of-school time 

(c) The equipment should consist of the following; — 

(t) Medical examination offices with the necessary medical, physical and anthropo- 
metric apparatus. 

{ii) Gymnasium or exercise hall or exercising space in the open 60' X H)0' clear, as 
a minimum. 

(n't) Arrangements for changing and bath, consisting of lockers, shower bath and taps 
and, when possible, a swimming bath. * 

{iv) A lecture room for small classes and the use of a larger room for lectures to a 
large group. 

(i?) Facilities for recreation and games, consisting of tennis, volley-ball, basket-ball, 
badminton, fives, etc., attached if possible to the gymnasium or exercising 
space. 

id) Competitions in games should be worked out as a definite part of the regular 
programme of work. Indian games should be encouraged and any or all games 
should be introduced which require a small or moderate amount of space and 
use a large number of players at one time. This is especially applicable to 
Calcutta where lack of space prevents English games such as cricket, football, 
etc., being play^ on a big scale, There is |it present no intra-ooUegiate 
organisation of games. There should also be an extension of the inter- 
coUepate competitions. The aim and plan should be to provide recreational 
facilities for every student in the college. 

4. The witness thought that the average school boy bad suffioient to eat. The Bengali 
boys take kindly to these physical exercises. 
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5. Tmndtmhera,--^^ adequate traina^g centre for physical matrac* 

tore. This is essential and could be developed in (me of the two following ways—* 

(а) It shotdd be connected with the ordinary tI!|^||ing of teachers. All students of 

normal colleges to receive a certain amount of advanced lecture work, and 
normal practice with emphasis on the pedagogy of physical education. In 
^ addition, for some students further courses should be provided enabling them 
to specialise in this branch of education. 

(б) By establishing a special school or oolite of physical education under the Univer- 

sity. 

Such a college or technical school should provide a three or four years’ course 
of work, with special equipment, staff and curriculum and grant at the conclu- 
sion a diploma or even a degree for such work. 


Eay, Bames Chandra. 

9 

12th February 1918, 

The guidance of public opinion.—StudeniB, teachers and guardians are ignorant ofr 
and, what is worse, indifferent to, the laws of health. The ordinary diet of the Bengali 
is too poor in nitrogen. Such a simple device as the substitution of ckapaties for rice once 
a day would be beneficial. The witness made the following further suggestions for 
improvement ; — 

(a) Standard diet I^sts should be prepared for the benefit of students. 

(b) In addition to these lists, a doctor should be attached to a hostel or a group of 

hostels. 

(c) A standing committee for the promotion of health among students might be con- 

stituted. 

Advice in regard to physical exercise also would be beneficial. Football is too violent 
for Bengali boys, physically ill-developed and eating ordinary Bengali diet. An annual 
report showing the result of an examination of the health of all students, say of Calcutta 
should be published by the Committee. On the basis of such annual reports for a series' 
of, say, five consecutive years, should be calculated the minimum standard of diet and 
physical exercise suited to Bengali boys and girls of different ages. Compulsoiy action in 
enforcing exercises would be unwise at present. Gradual improvement is all that can be 
anticipated for the present from this educative propaganda. Medical examination of 
school boys and students all over Bengal should be introduced as soon a » possible after 
the publication of the five consecutive years’ report. Voluntary, continuous and sympa- 
thetic work is necessary and will be forthcoming. The out-of-pocket expenses of the 
Committee should be paid by the University. 

2. The hours of study , — The hours of study at schools are too long specially in the 
lower classes, and some change is necessary. The school hours might be from 7 to 10 
in the morning, after which the buys would take their food. After this meal might follow 
more work for an hour or so in the afternoon, only for the four upper classes, and then 
recreation. The witness referred to a school in Calcutta where an additional fee of Re. 1 
is imposed per month per boy, the school funds oontributi^ another .rupee per boy per 
month, out of which food is provided to the boys in the micMle of the day, 

3. Emmimtion of boys . — The medical examination of each boy takes about 15 minutiS. 
This is a thorough examinatipn with the exception of the chest and abdomen, and includes 
only a rough testing of the vision. If possible, a test of some parts of the b^y should be 
conducted every three months, e.gr., eye-sight, body weight, chest-expansion, etc. 

4. Besidetm.—k new type of warden should be appointed. He should be a d*B- 

tinguished graduate of character, a sportsman, and should live with the students of the 
institution in which he \eaches and have some knowledge of the laws of health. The 
dormitory system is better than oubioles or single rooms, as supervision is ©aaier! The 
health and physical fitness of students is deteriorating*. The witness considered the situa* 
tion very serious. * 
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Segard, Dr. C. P. 

%lh February 1918. ^ 

Medical impej^ion of schools. — There is very little work along this line being done. 
Several of the mission schools have medical missionaries who have reported with regard 
to the physical condition of students in mission schools, especially with regard to tuber- 
culosis. The Young Men’s Christian Association, 86, College Street, Calcutta, have exa- 
mined such of its members as are college students and have given them advice with regard 
to their condition and in case of physical deformities have given medical gymnastics for 
treatment. Government have had the services lor the past nine years of the Director of 
Physical Education, Young Men’s Christian Association. For five years the Physical 
Director devoted one-third of his time to Government and for the last four years he has 
devoted half of his time to Government service. His w'ork has conclusively 
shown that the need for medical inspection is very great. The examination of college 
students has shown that there is a large proportion of students infected with venereal 
disease, skin diseases, etc., and that there is little chance in Calcutta for their receiving 
proper treatment. A large percentage of students in Calcutta are from the mofussil 
and come to Calcutta ignorant of many things and the result is disease and afterwards 
treatment by quacks.* The facilities of the Medical College dispensaries are insufficient, 
and the college students do not care to be seen among the patients of the out-door dis- 
pensaries of the Medical College Hospital. It is, therefore, necessary that some provision 
should be made with regard to a dispensary for the college students where they may be — 

(a) physically and medically examined, 

(b) told .of their condition, 

(c) given treatment when too poor to pay for same, and 

(d) advised to consult a qualified practitioner when able to pay. 

This dispensary should be outside the Medical College Hospital compound. 

A start in the medical inspection of school children might be made in the mofussil, 
particularly in district centres by the district boards. Qualified medical men on the staffs 
of district boards could do a large part of the medical inspection. 

2 Hygiene a?id sanitarian . — The present condition of schools in Bengal is exceedingly 
bad with regard to hygiene and sanitation. The class room is dirty, the floor is seldom 
or ^ver washed, and the desks and benches, windows and walls are filthy. Light and 
ventilation are given scant, if any, consideration. Latrines also require a great deal of 
consideration. At the present time most of the receptacles for waste are not covered, 
little disinfectant is used, and in many schools there is no latrine. The latrine question 
alone is one of considerable importance to Bengal as the jungles are, in many cases, used 
instead of building a latrine. Sweeper service is also very bad and the whole question 
needs to be considered very thoroughly before a decision is made. 

Under these conditions it is absolutely impossible for discipline to be maintained, nor 
can the students be expected to maintain a clean outward appearance when the schools 
are so very dirty. In the case of drinking water, we find that there has been gross care- 
lessness. Schools along the Ganges are in the habit of taking the raw water from the 
river and using it without boiling or the use of a disinfectant. In other schools, an in- 
sufficient supply of wood is allowed for boiling the water. 

3. Physical training . — Physical training, as such, can do very little under the existing 
edhditions of low grade teachers, low pay and present school environment. The low 
grade teacher cannot control the boys or exact attendance or discipline from them. To 
secure a good teacher, the pay should be increased and provision for training of teachers 
provided. At the present time there are two courses of six weeks each for the training of 
the prcjsent low grade teacher. This should be increased to a six months’ course and the 
work of training them should be carried on jointly by the David Hare Training College 
and the Machua Bazar student playground where the present course is now held. The 
pay should be increased from Rs. 3^ to Rs. 60 in high schools, Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 for training 

' I saw Colonel Calvert and hip agreed.— C, P. Regard. 
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schools and Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 in colleges and training colleges. This pay would mean 
that a higher grade man would come op lor the post, take this six months* training, and 
be able to go to a school, conduct the physical training, have full charge of gathes 
and be able to teach hygiene. This type of teacher would also be able to counter^ ^by 
. -txercise the tendency of deformity among school children and constipation which is so 
common amongst students. Physical Graining and teaching ofbygiene must be made 
compulsory in coUeges. 

4. Hostels, — Scl^ls are using more and mofb attached hostels and therefore are 
taking oyer the responsibility of parents. This is a very serious question. Hostels are 
on the increase because there are the following tendencies on the part of parents : — 

(a) To get their boys out of an unhealthy district. 

(li) To get him away from home influence and home duties in order that he may have 
more time for study, 

(c) To get liim nearer to the school in order that he may b3 nearer the teacher who 
is acting as tutor. 

{d) To place him in a better school than his own district affords. 

(e) To get an unruly boy away from home. ^ 

Under these conditions, it would be seen that the good school will need more jiostel accom* 
modation and that the healthy districts will require more hostels. It is for this reason that 
Calcutta schools and colleges are crowded with students from the mofussil. The increase 
in hostels cannot be stopped unless more good schools are in evidence and more districts 
become known as healthy aistrict^ It is necessary, therefore, that strict rules and regula- 
tions for the building, maintenance, and control of hostels be laid down at once. At the 
present time hostels are controlled largely by teachers whose only qualification is their 
financial need and not because they are particularly fitted to run hostels. Only teachers 
of recognised ability should be allowed to control the hostels. With a qualified teacher 
in the hostel, w^e might then expect that cleanliness with regard to dirt, parasites, bath- 
airing of bedding, light and ventilatioii. would be carried on. 

5. Sumrmry, — It is desirable that the University or the Department of Public Instruc- 

tion or the two combined, have a department of hygiene which will include medical inspec- 
tion of schools, hygiene and sanitation, and physical training. The head of this depart- 
ment would be the Director of Hygiene. He would lecture on hygiene in the University 
and colleges. There would be a dispensary and office in the Calcutta University for 
examination and treatment of students. There would be an assistant in each of the three 
departments mentioned. The dispensary would be an out-patient dispensary entirely. 
No distinction would be made between students who can afford an outside practitioner 
and .those who cannot. With regard to treatment, there would be no recognisable dis- 
tinction between venereal patients and others. This department would also inspect schools 
and colleges along the three lines mentioned and report to the Unive.’'sity with recom- 
mendations. They would also lay down standards in the three departments. Govern- 
ment should take the lead in these matters, and see that their schools are such as may be 
used as a pattern for aided and un- aided schools to follow. In many cases. Government 
schools are as bad as private, aided or unaided, schools and have not in the past taken a 
lead in education. • ^ 

At the last meeting of the Bengal section of the Medical Missionary Association, it 
was recommended to the Bengal Missionary Council that steps be taken to .combat the 
increasing evil of venereal disease. It was also recommended that a medical and an 
* educational officer be secured to work along these lines in mission schools. 
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The Calcutta Madrassah was founded by Warren Hastings in 17S1 for the (raining 
of Muhammadans as officers in the East IncHa Company’s service. When Persian ceased 
to be the court language the larger section of the community feeling that the study of 
English and the adoption of western methods and ways did not consort with their ideas 
held aloof. From the middle of last century efforts were frequently made to bring the 
Calcutta Madrassah and with it the affiliated madrassahs throughout Bengal into line 
with Government and private arts colleges, but the most that was conceded was the 
introduction of English as an optional subject into the Arabic Department and the for- 
mation of an Anglo-Persian Department, devoted to the modern school- course of study. 
At present about one-third of the 550 students in the Arabic Department take English 
in preference to the alternative language, Persian. 

In 1911, GoWnment decided to introduce into the Eastern Bengal madrassahs a 
revised course which in effect is a compromise between an oriental and a modern course. 
In the Punjab, a course had previously been introduced which retained the orthodox 
subjects and added English, the University guaranteeing the standard of both and con- 
ierringa degree. Further, in Egypt during Lord Kitchener’s recent administration, a 
revised course on these lines was introduced into the stronghold of orthodoxy, al-Azhar. 
The trend, therefore, favours the retention of the old and the addition of the modern, 
and it is not out of place to mention that certain orientalists have advocated the erection 
of the new on the old and not the replacement of the latter as has practically occurred. 

It would not however be fair to regard madrassahs as theological departments only 
and to award alumni a special degree and leave them with no better prospects than they 
now enjoy. Students of madrassahs would in an Islamic country be qualified for 
Government posts. 

The course of studies in those orthodox seminaries is traditional, i.c,, the “ sciences ” 
necessary for the interpretation of the Quran are the main subjects of study, the remain- 
der being those sciences which the Arabs learned from foreign peoples. In the Quranic 
sciences are included the traditional or religious sciences and the linguistic sciences ; 
in the latter, the intellectual or philosophical sciences (also called the sciences of the 
foreigners). 

7, — Native sciences. 

1. Quranic exegesis (Ilmul-Tabfr). 

2. Quranic criticism (Tlmul-QirA’it). 

3. Science of apostolic tradition (Ilmul-HadiJi). 

4. Jurisprudence (Fiqh). 

5. Scholastic theology (Ilmul-Kaldm). 

6. Grammar (Nahw). 

7. Lexicography (Lughahh 

8. Rhetoric (Baydn). 

9. Literature (^dab). 

II, — Foreign eciences, 

1. Philosophy (Falsafah). 

2. Geometry (Handasah). 

3. Astronomy (llmul-Nujiim). 

4. Music (Mdsfqi). 

6. Medicine (Tibb).^ 

6. Magic and alchemy (A1 Sihr-wal-Kfmiyd). 

The foreign sciences are almost entirely omitted from the present Bengal Madrasflab 
course, only philosophy (including logic) and geometry being retained, and it is un- 
likely that, of the remaining four, any, except medicine^ will be restored to the curriculum. 
The Punjab University has organised the Madrassah and Sanskrit orthodox courses and 
examines the candidates. Lately still greater facilities have been extended to them 
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and a student possessing the title, V.e., honours course diploma can appear in A. English 
only and on passing is given the B A. degree {vide Punjab University Calendar 191W8, 
page 101, llA). 

. The Punjab scheme of oriental study is as follows ; — 


First stage proficiency. 

Second stage high profidenoy. 

Third stage honours. 

1. Arabic 

TitIe»Maulvi Alim 

Titles Maulvi Fazil. 

2. Persian • • « 

„ MunshiAIim • * 

,, Munshi Fazil. 

3. Sanskrit . 

„ Visharada • 

,, fihastri. 


According to rule 12 of the regulati^ for 1917-18, relating to diplomas and 
literary titles in oriental languages “ a p^son who has passed any of the above 
examinations in oriental languages may present himself for examination in the English 
paper of the matriculation, intermediate and B.A. examinations of the arts faculty 
successively by paying half the usual fee of the said examination, and if successful shall 
receive from the University a certificate testifying to his having passed in English in 
the examination concerned.’* And according to rule HA for the bachelor of arts 
examination (page 161, Calendar 1917-18), “ any^candidate who hfs passed the honour® 
examination of the oriental faculty in Arabic, Sanskrit or Persian, and who has passed; 
in the subject of English in the intermediate examination of the arts faculty under 
regulation 12 of the regulations relating to diplomas and literary titles in oriental 
•languages, may be admitted to the B. A. examination in English only on payment of 
the usual fee and if he obtain pass-mark in this subject he shall be deemed to have passed 
the bachelor of arts examination.” 

Comparative table of the Calcutta Madrassah and Punjab University Oridhtal 
courses : — 


Subject, 


Arabic poetry 

Arabic prose 
Quran commentary 

Prophetic traditions 
Prosody 

Rhetoric 


Logic . 


Philosophy . 


Muhammadan law 

Composition 
Geometry • 
Grammar . 
Theology • 


i 


Calcutta Madbassah. 


Senior certificate (fourth and 
fifth years). 


Diwani-Mutanabbi 

Sabu Muallaqat 
Maqamat-i-Hariri . 
Tasri Jalalain 

INlishkatul-Masabih 

Mukhtasar-ul-Maani 

Faraid . 

Qutbi . 

Sullam . 


Hidayat - ul- Hikmat 

Ad-Durus-al-Awwaliyyah 

Hidayah 

Tawzih ... 
Musullamus Subut . 
Essay and translations 
Euclid, Books HI and IV 
Mufassal 
Nasafi . 


Punjab UNivEESirr. 


Maulvi Fazil or honours course 
(two* years). 


Biwan-i-Mutanabbi. 

Biwan-i*Hamasah, 

Maqamat-i-Hariri 

Tafsiri Baidhawi. 

Muhittud Bairah. 

Mutawwal. 

Sharhi-Matali. 

HamduUah. 

Rashidiyyah, 

Sadrah. 

Hidayah. 

Essay in Arabic, 
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Furtheir, our students are obliged to take up English or Persian in additioUi whereas 
the Punjab candidate for Maulvi Fazil may confine himself to Arabic. 

The situation may therefore be summed up thus : — ^ 

(a) The Calcutta Madrassah senior eertifioate course is praetieally the same as that 
of the Maulvi Fazil of Pxmjab University. 

. (h) The Maulvi Fazil candidate can simultaneously or subsequently take up English, 
and on passing English of the B.A. standard is awarded the B.A. degree. 

(c) The Calcutta Jladrassah senior certificate student is given an option between 
English and Persian. The Persian course is quite as difficult as the Punjab 
University Munshi Fazil or honours Persian ’^examination which corre- 
sponds to the Maulvi Fazil ej^mination in Arabic and also entitles the 
holder to appear in B.A. Engli^ and on passing to secure the B.A. degree. 
The Calcutta Madrassah student who chooses English reads this subject up 
to- a standard which is generally equivalent to the matriculation standard 
of Calcutta University, Frequently students offer in the senior certificate 
examination all three subjects, Arabic, English and Persian having studied 
priv ately theTemaining optional language, English or Persian as the case 
may be. 

{d) Students of Calcutta Madrassah Arabic Department can on passing the senior 
cerlificate examination proceed to a further course of study for three years at 
. the conclusion of which the Title Fakhr (Pride) of the Apostolic Traditionists 
is bestowed. There is no such course in the Punjab. In view therefore of 
the similarity of the Calcutta Madrassah senior certificate course to that 
of the Maulvi Fazil and the superiority of Calcutta Madrassah title class 
students it is reasonable to request that students of oriental languages and 
religion in this province should be granted privileges not iixferior to those 
of their co-religionists in the Punjab. 

In accordance with the desire expressed by Covernnieut for the improvement of 
Calcutta Madrassah in order that it might meet more fully the need.- of the community 
a new course of studies has been prepared and submitted to the Director for consideration. 
The effect of this will be to add one year to the senior certificate course and thereby at 
once to make the syllabus of studies more closely approximate to the orthodox and 
traditional, and to make the senior certificate course of Calcutta Madrassah superior 
to that of the Punjab Maulvi Fazil. 


Hussain, Shams-tll-Ulania Vilayat. 


The Atabic Department of the Calcutta Madrassah was founded by Government for 
the purpose of educating Muhammadan students of Bengal and fitting them for Govei^n- 
ment service. So long the court language was Persian they discharged their duties 
creditably. But when Persian was abolished and English became the court language, no 
change in the system of teaching was made in the Madrassah which was the only institu- 
tion for Muliammadans in the whole of Bengal. And as the Muhammadans did not take 
up English education they remained far behind the other communities in the race of life. 
Thougli changes were made in the courses no worldly benefits could result from them to 
students as no satisfactory provision for English education was made for them. 

Now, I suggest that the courses of studies in the Arabic Department should be made ,, 
more up- to date and that they should be taught English to such an extent as would enable^ 
them to conduct work in that language. Provision should accordingly be made in the 
Calcutta University so that they may be examined there in the courses of study and after 
passing their examination they may be given some diploma and title, and the varioua 
i>ranches of Government services should be openjod to them. 
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In thia note 1 do not propose to confine my remarks to the syllsbas of Calcutta 
Madrassah alone, but will deal with the question of Madrassah education in i^eneral It 
is an accepted principle that Muhammadan secular and religious education must go hand 
in hand : one is inseparable from the other. It was with this object in view that Govern- 
ment was pleavsed to introduce the reformed Madrassah scheme which is a compromise 
between the present Madrassah and school education, the object being to meet the special 
requirements of those members of the Muhanimadan community who are not satisfied 
with the purely secular education now imparted in schools nor with the purely religious 
education given in th^ Madrassah. Experience has shown that this experiment has not met 
with success. The education given in a reformed madrassah docs not fit them for the 
ordinary vocations of life nor give them sufficient knowledge of Islamic laws to make 
them useful as religious guides. A system of education must be evolved which should 
ensure that the rising generation receive in youth a sound and healthy training and be 
improv^ed morally and intellectually, so that they may become useful members of society. 

I would now proceed to the discussion of the question as to the ‘subjects which 
should be taught in madrassahs. It will be noticed tliat Bengali has been omitted 
from the course proposed by the Head Maulvi, Calcutta Madrassah, and that Persian has 
been excluded from the curriculum of the reformed madrassahs and of the Dacca Univer- 
sity. It is obvious that a Bengal Muhammadan must study his own vernacular, Bengali,, 
which is also the court and business language of the province. It is, however* not 
necessary to ihrn the students into Bengali scholars, but to impart sufficient instruction in 
the Bengali language so as to equip them with a practical acquaintance of the 
vernacular for every day purposes. We venture to think that it would be sufficient to 
put in Bengali aa the principal subject in a three years’ maktah course and to retain 
Bengali composition in the madrassah course to keep up uniformity with the high 
school curriculum. 

The other question which arises is whether Persian should be included in the madrassah 
course or it can be safely excluded. The reason for excluding it is that multiplicity of 
languages should be avoided in the ultimate interest of the students and relieve them 
from an intellectual burden which the study of Persian would involve ; but on the other 
hand the utility of Persian as a spoken language in Asia ; the existence of the largest 
number of works on Sufism in the said language and its position as one of the world’s great 
classics mark it out as an Islamic subject of great importance. In its practical aspect every 
demand for a professor of Arabic contemplates a professor of Persian ; and the 
product of the Madrassah is necessarily expected to be an Arabic and Persian scholar. 
Further the old Nizamia course included a study of Persian in addition to Arabic which 
furnishes a distinct admission of the value of Persian. 

The next que.stion is what would be the position of Urdu in the madrassah and makPih 
curricula. There is perhaps some difference of opinion as to the advisability of intro- 
ducing Urdu, but as the Quran is in the Arabic script, which is nearly the same as the 
Urdu script, and as most of the elementary books on religion and morals are in the Urdu 
language the teaching of a few elementary primers in Urdu in the maktah course 
appears to bo eminently desirable. Besides it will appear from the Dacca University 
scheme that Urdu has been made compulsory in addition to the vernacular in the first , 
four classes of the madrassah course. Urdu is the most convenient medium of 
instruction for the teaching of Arabic and Persian, and hence a grounding in Urdu 
would greatly facilitate the subsequent development of those classics. 

Below is a summary of the recommendations for a model madrassah scheme, having 
in view the aims and objects expressed in the beginning of this note : — 

(a) A maktah course (three years) ; Bengali, Quran, moral lessons and religious 
instructions in Urdu, arithmetic and drills. ^ 

— ^At the end of this course .a student may either join a middle English school 
or go to a junior madrassah. 

(h) A junior madrassah course — six years. The ourriculuj?! to be the same as the 
present reformed Madrassah course with the modification that English a|c;d 
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Persian be taught as compulsory^ subjects and Bengali composition to bo 
included as an additional subject. Geometry, algebra, history and 
geography should also be included in this course. At the end of thiS/ course 
a student may either study for the matriculation examination or go to a 
senior madrassah. 

(c) The senior madrassah course — four years. The subjects in this course would 
be as follows : — 

(i) Arabic language and literature. 

(ii) Jurisprudeifce. 

(iii) Principles of jurisprudence. 

(iv) Laws of inheritance, 

(v) Commentaries on the Quran. 

(vi) Traditions of the Prophet, 

(vii) Aqaid, 

(viii) Logic, etc,, etc. 

English or Persian may be taken up as an optional subject. 

{d) Advanced or post-graduate course — two years. 

Group I. — Philosophy, logic and theology. 

Group II. — Arabic language and literature. 

Group III. — Commentaries of the Quran and traditions of the Prophet. 

After passing in one group, a student may sit for an examination in another 
group after one year. 

This post-graduate course will appeal to distinct types of students and will remove 
the prescizt opposition to the reformed madrassah scheme. It will also enable poor stu- 
dents who are unable to go to the Dacca University to obtain a fairly complete education 
in Arabic and qualify themselves to be leaders in religion. 

It would perhaps not be practicable to open post-graduate classes in every madrassah 
on account of the dearth of qualified professors and for want of funds, but it would be 
possible and sufficient to open the classes in three of the loading reformed madrassahs 
in Bengal and to develope the system gradually in accordance with the demand for it. 
WjB wotdd like to see the post-graduate side of the Calcutta Madrassah developed on lines 
similar to the Darul-Ulum at Deuband where learned savants fread from care and 
anxiety by substantial honoraria would meet their students on a more personal footing 
-and add to their academic discourses the spirit of their own piety. 

I WvDuld make the following additional sugestions: — 

(1) All madrassahs should be put under a governing body in which there should be 

at least one ex- student. 

(2) The selection of text-books according to the views set forth in the note may be 

e itrusted to an expert committee in which learned men, like Maulana Abu 
Bakar, Abdul Awal and others and some practical men, should bo represented. 

(3) Students who have passed the madrassah final examination may be allowed to 

have votes in municipalities, local boards, district boards and legislative 
councils if otherwise qualified. 

(4) There should be special free hostel accommodation for Arabic students. 

(5) Students who pass the madrassah final examination with English as an optional 

subject should be allowed to appear at the mukhtearship and pleadership 
examinations and to road in the Campbell School, Sibpur College, Agricultural 
College, etc. 

(6) Government have no doubt ruled that fiersons holding a madrassah final exami- 

nation diploma and having a working knowledge of English are eligible for 
appointments as sub- registrars, but in practice preference is always given to 
students who have passed the intermediate examination., A certain number 
of appointments should be reserved for madrassah passed men. 

’{!) Research scholarships may be open to Arabic students. 

(8) In appointing professors .of colleges under Calcutta University and teachers of 
madrassahs preference should be given to qualified Bengal Muhammadans who 
have passed through the madrassah course with English. 
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(9) Only madrassah passed men should be appointed Qazis. 


MAktab coubsb. 

First ^ear — Periods hours; 

(1) Qaida Baghdadi and Urdu Ka Quida . • . • . 12 

(2) Bengali — first Reader and second Reader 6 

(3) Arithmetic • . . . 6 

(4) Drills and country games 2 

26 

Second year — 

(1) Ampara, and five books of Quran ...... 6 

(2) Urdu ki Pahli Kitab and Diniat ki Pahji Risala and Urdu- writing 6 

(3) Bengali — third book, and Bengali-writing . • • • . 6 

(4) Arithmetic 6 

(5) DnU 2 

26 

Third year — 

(1) Whole Quran 6 

• • (2) Urdu ki Dusri Kitab and Diniat ki Dusra Risala and Urdu-writing,*,^ 6 


(3) Bengali miktab readers and Bengali -writing .... 6 

(4) Arithmetic 6 

(5) Drill 2 


The secondary or junior madrassah course would run as follows : — 


First year — 
Arabic . 


Elementary sarf and nah in Urdu 
Egyptian, Arabic Reader, Part I 


Bengali 

English 

Arithmetic 

Persian 

History in Urdu 



26 


12 

2 

• 4 

6 

6 

4 


Second year — 34 

rKitab-us-Sarf inUrdu ^ 

Arabic — < Kitabun-NahinUrdu j . . . . . 14 

( Egyptian Reader, Part II ' 

Bengali 1 

Geography 3 

English ........... 6 

Persian 4 

Arithmetic 6 

Third year — 34 

r(I) Egyptian Grammar in Arabic i 

Arabic . < (II) Egyptian Reader, Part III f ... 14 

(. (Ill) Translation and conversation J 
Persian — including translation and conversation .... 4 

Bengali 1 

Geography 3 

English . • . 6 

Arithmetic 6 
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Fourth year — 

S Kafiya (first half) 

Egyptian Reader, Part IV 
Translation and conversation 
Munyatul Mossali 
Persian, including translation and coaversation 
Bengali . * . 

Geography . . . . • 

English ....... 

Arithmetic . . • 



Periods hours. 


15 


4 

1 

2 

d 

d 


Arabic 


tion ^ * 


Fifth year — 

rKafiya (whole) • 

• J Arabic Reader V 
’ J Translation and conversation 
' Durrutul Abbasiya 

Persian, including translation and conversation 
Bengali ....... 

Hygeine ....... 

English ....... 

Arithmetic — Euclid — Algebra 


Sixth year — 


Arabic 


tion ^ 


^Shahrab Jami 
\ Arabic Reader VI 
’ 1 Translation and conversation 
C Qusidu Bad-ul-Amali 
Persian, including translation and conversation 
Bengali ••«•••• 
Hygeine 
English 

Arithmetic — Euclid — Algebra ... 


34 


15 

4 

1 

2 

6 

‘6 

34 

15 

4 

1 

2 

6 

6 


The fSBjriOR madrassah or college course. 


34 


1. Language and literature. 

2. Fiqh — SharhViqaya. 

3. Usui Fiqah Nunil Anwar. 

4. Faraiz — Sirajia. 


First year. 

5. Logic — Sharh Tahzib. 

6. History in Arabic. 

7. Arabic Translation and composition. 

8. (Optional) — English or additional 

Arabic or Persian. 


Second year. 


1. Arabic language and literature. 

2. Fiqh — 2nd volume of Sharh Viqaya. 

3. Usui Fiqh — Nurul Anwar. 

4. Logic Qutbi. 


5. History in Arabic. 

6. Arabic composition and translation. 

7. Optional — English or additional 

Arabic or Persian. 


Third 

1. Arabic language and literature. 

2. Fiqh — Hidaya — Volume IH. 

3. Tauzih (Usui Fiqh). 

4. Logic — Sullam (Tasawwarat). 

5. Tafsir — Jalalain (first half). 


year. 

6. Hidayat-ul Hikmat (first half). 

7. Arabic composition and translation. 

8. Aqaid Nasafi (first half). 

9. Optional— English or additional 

Arabic or Persian, 
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Fourth year. 


1. Arabic language and literature. 

2. Fiqh Hidaya IV. 

3. Tauzih. 

4. Logic — Sullam (Tasdiqat). 

5. Tafsif — Jalalain. 


6. Hidayat-ul Hikmat (second half). 

7. Arabic composition and translation. 

8. Aquaid Nasafe (second half). 

9. Optional — English or additional 

Arabic or Persian. 


Madrassah* final examination. Post qraditate course books recommended. 


Group I, — Philosophy t logic and theology. Books recommended. 


1. Sadra. 

2. Shams Bazigha. 

3. Mulla Husan. 

4. Hamdulla* 

5. Qazi Mubarak. 


6. Mir Zahid Risala Quibiya. 

7. Mir Zahid Umur Amha. 

8. Sharah Mawaqif. 

9. Mir Zahid MuUa Jalal. 


Group II. — Language and literature. Books recommended. 

3. Philology and history of Literature 


1. Kitabul Aghani. 

2. Yatimat-ul-Duhar, etc., etc. 


Group III, 

Hadis and Tafsir. Tafsir Baizavi. 

Sihah Sitta. Nukhbatul Fikr. 

N .3 . — This is a two years' course ; after passing in one group, a student may be allowed to pass in another 
group next year. 


Karim, Maulvi Abdul. 


Puring the Muhammadan rule in Bengal there were madrassahs all over the country. 
Besides the well -organised institutions of the kind every mosque was a madrassah in 
miniature. Distinguished Arabic scholars, who devoted their lives to advancing Islamic 
learning, taught their co-religionists, without any remuneration from their pupils, thec- 
logy, law and literature of Islam. Many of these institutions collapsed when the Musal- 
mans lost their wealth and influence on accoimt of the loss of sovereignty. As in the 
beginning of British rule in India Persian was retained as the court language, it 
was necessary to have an institution, well-equipped and well-staffed, for the training of 
officers. Warren Hastings established the Calcutta Madrassah in order to meet this re- 
quirement. Its course of studies wa® so framed as ta give Government servants a good 
training. Some of the private madrassahs also adopted this course. As long as a 
knowledge of Persian was a passport to posts of , honour and emoluments the education 
given in the madrassahs was very useful. When Persian was replaced by English and 
the provincial vernaculars, the madrassahs lost their utility and consequently also lost 
their popularity. But still a large number of orthodox Musalmans, who cared more for 
religious than for secular education, continued to send their children to the madrassahs 
instead of to the schools and colleges. As, however, their course of studies was not 
revised in view of modern ideas and present conditions, the madrassah students, as at 
present educated, are not qualified for any useful career in life, and many of them have 
to be a burden upon tha, community. In order to rcmed}'- tMs unsatisfactory state of 
things, the course of oriental studies has lately been revised and proposals for further 


• TWb examiaatioa^ahould be recognised by the University and diplomas should be given by it. 
VOL. VII K 
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revision are under consideration. But, unless the madrassah students acquire a fair 
knowledge of English, they can neither properly earn their livelihood nor make them- 
selves much useful to society. The question of the English education of Arabic scholars, 
therefore, demands careful consideration. It is a matter in which the Musalmans are 
vitally interested. For the community cannot be influenced for good or for evil to 
such an extent by anybody else as it can be by the ulatnas. It is through them that 
the great majority of the people can be reached. It is, therefore, essentially necessary 
in the interests of the community as well as of the Government that the madrassah 
students should be given such an education as would make them intelligent and enlight- 
ened citizens. 

2., Steps were taken from time to time with a view to induce the madrassah students 
to learn English. But these did not produce the desired effect, because those who learnt 
English did not derive any appreciable benefit. Although better educated than the 
matriculates and even the under-graduates, their claims to posts under Government were 
not recognised. Unless some inducements are offered by the conference of special privi- 
leges, madrassah students will not learn English to the desired extent. It is most desir- 
able that the Calcutta University should do what the Punjab University has been doing 
in this respect. The Punjab University has been utilising the different intellectual 
abilities and activities in the province. It has established oriental faculties and has 
recognised the Arabic madrassahs and the ^Sanskrit toh as educational institutions 
under it. On their passing certain examinations in Arabic and Sanskrit, the oriental 
students are permitted to sit for examination in the English papers of the Matricula- 
tion, intermediate and B.A. examinations, and on their obtaining pass marks they are 
declared to have passed these examinations. Thus without studying subjects other 
than English prescribed by the University and without attending lectures in colleges, the 
oriental students in the Punjab obtain the matriculation and the I. A. certificates and 
oven the B.A. degree. 

3. The University of Calcutta should establish faculties of oriental studies like 
those of the Punjab University. The Arabic department of the Calcutta Madrasah, the 
course of studies of which is in no way inferior to that of the oriental faculties in 
Persian and Arabic of the Punjab University, should be recognised by the Calcutta 
University and its examinations should be held either by the University or, as at present, 
by a madrassah board. There is no reason why fifteen years’ study of different subjects 
in the madrassah should not be regarded as of equal value in point of intellectual cul- 
ture and moral discipline to the study in a university. It has to be borne in mind that 
in Islamic countries the education that makes great statesmen and administrators is 
similar to that imparted in the madrassahs in this country. Taking all these circum- 
stances into consideration, I would suggest that the madrassah students on passing the 
junior and senior examinations be examined by the Calcutta University only in 
English up to the B.A. standard and, on their obtaining pass marks, be declared to have 
passed the university examination, the English paper of which is answered ^by them. 
Besides the recognition of the Arabic madrassahs, the University may utilise the univer- 
sity classes in Arabic and Persian for this purpose, provided erudite scholars, who may 
devote all their time and energy to study and research in the Islamic classics, are 
appointed lecturers. It is not desirable that those who follow other professions, which 
engage most of their time and^ attention and who are not reputed oriental scholars, 
should be appointed university lecturers. 


Musalmans of Bengal. 

We, the undersigned, have the honour most respectfully to represent that the Calcutta 
Madrassah was originally established with a view to afford a course of training to Muham- 
madan youths in Persian and Arabic literature and Muhammadan law, so that they 
might be profitably employed in service under Government ; while, with the same purpose 
in view, the Sanskrit College was founded for the training of Hindu boys. So long as 
Persian remained the language of the oourfc> scholars e<lucated in the Calcutta Madrassah 
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continued to be admitted into every branch of public service,l ofteh securing higher Ap- 
pointments, as those of munsiffs and sadar also, while they were also not inadequately 
represented at the Bar ; and many of them rose to high eminence by the faithful dischiurge 
of their duties and unswerving Idyalty to Government. 

But later on, when, as a matter of course, English, superseding l^ersian, became the 
language of the court, the Hindus, to whom Persian was of no more value than as a 
means to worldly emoluments, having been for long habituated in learning the language 
of foreign rulers, easily drifted into the study of English, and the Sanskrit College gradually 
rose to its present status. On the other hand, the Muhammadans, having been so suddenly 
thrown out of Government patronage, were taken aback and could not give up the study 
of a language so vitally connected with their social and religious life ; and consequently 
the Arabic Department, Calcutta Madrassah, continued to be run on the old lines with the 
result that it lost much of its former utility. Scholars passing from it no longer enjoy the 
good fortune of being employed in Government service, not to speak of a few marriage 
registrarships of Persian and Arabic teacherships in high English schools, for which also 
a knowledge of English has now become necessary. Under the circumstances they have 
been reduced to the necessity of either turning religious hawkers, living mainly on the 
charities of others, or becoming imams and muezzins attached to some mosques at starving 
wages. 

A knowledge of English having become essential for Government service, attempts 
were made from time to time to introduce the study of English into the Arabic Depart- 
ment, Calcutta Madrassah, but they met wdth but indifferent success, till Sir Archdale 
Earle, now the Chief Commissioner of Assam, became the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal. His alert and sympathetic mind was at once directed towards the improvement 
of madrassah education in Bengal, and an official conference of representative Muham- 
madans from every part of Bengal and Bihar w^as convened under his preddentship. 
The result was that the syllabus of studies at present current in the Arabic Department. 
Calcutta Madrassah, was drawn up, introducing English as an alternative subject to Persian 
from the junior fourth year class to the senior fifth year class, a period of eight yeais’ 
study equivalent to the ‘ matriculation standard of a university. Considering the fact, 
that up to the stage of the senior fifth year class, these students would have undergone 
a course of studies in Arabic, w hich in point of mental culture and moral discipline is in 
no way inferior to that of a modern university, but owing to its religious basis will surely 
prove much more effective, they were not required to undergo the trouble of a lengthy 
and expensive university education in order to fit themselves for higher appointments 
under Government, but it was decided that they should bo provided with a special train- 
ing only in English literature for two years more, either after the higher standard exami- 
nation or the final title examination so that students, who w^oiild pass in the special English 
examination after the tw^o years’ special course in Englisli should be deemed as equivalent 
to university graduates and be eligible for the same privileges from Government. 

This scheme, w^o regret to find, has not been fully w^orked out, inasmuch as the special 
xwo years’ course for the study of English has not yet been opened, thus compelling 
many of the students passing the higher standard examination with English to close 
their English studies at this incomplete stage, only very few being able to afford the ex- 
penses and trouble of continuing their English studies in high English schools or colleges 
for at least six or seven years more. It is, however, hopeful to observe that in spite of 
this drawback, more than one- third of the students now reading in the Arabic Depart- 
ment, Calcutta Madrassah, have voluntarily taken up English in preference to Persian ; 
and w^e cannot but feel that the time has now come for the University of ( -alcutta to take 
these students under its protecting fold, as its sister university in the Punjab has already 
done to its students of oriental literature and learning. The latter university has 
established oriental examinations in PcrsiaUi^ Arabic or Sanskrit, namely, Munshi Alim 
and J^nshi Fazil in Persian, Maulvi Alim arid Maulvi Fazil in Arabic, and Viaharad and 
Sha^i in Sanskrit ; and permits the students, who have passed the highest examination 
either in Persian or Arabic or Sanskrit, to present themselves for examination in the English 
papers of the matriculation, intermediate, and B.A, examinations of its arts faculty 
successively ; so that any ot such oriental sl^dents obtaining pass marks only in English 
at the bachelor of arts ^camination is deemed to have passed the said examinalbion 
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and is admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts in that university, The syllabus of 
studies at present current in the Calcutta Madrassah up to the stage of the senior fifth year 
class is practically the same as that of the Maulvi Eazil of the.Punjab University, while 
the curriculum for its title course is much superior to that ; and it would not be out of 
place to ask for such privileges for the Arabic students in Bengal. 

It is desirable to mention here that recently the Government of Bengal has formu* 
lated a reformed course for the madrassahs of Bengal under the Dacca University scheme 
and has decided to enforce it in all the madrassahs in Bengal except the Calcutta madrassah 
which should be run on the orthodox and traditional lines in order to meet with the social 
and religious needs of our community. We, the Muhammadans in Bengal, are too closely 
bound up with our religion, and there is still a strong demand for studies on the old and 
traditional lines with or without a good working knowledge of English which may be 
a passport to Government service. Therefore it is very desirable that facilities should 
be afforded to the students of madrassahs, teaching the orthodox course, when they evince 
an eager desire to learn the language of their rulers as a means to worldly emoluments,, 
because thereby Government would be able to foster around it a band of loyal servants 
and faithful subjects who by their religious training would surely be much more devoted 
to Government than the votaries of a materialistic secular education. 

Under the circumstances, vre most fervently beg leave to submit this our humble 
representation before the members of the Calcutta University Commission, so that they 
might be in a position to give our prayer their generous consideration, for which act of 
kindness, the Muhammadans of Bengal in general shall remain for ever grateful. 

SiRAJUL Islam, 

{Nawab). 

Z. R. Zahid Suhrawaedv. 

A. F. Abdul Rahman. 

Abdul Karim. 

Muhammad Ibrafj;i,^ 

(khan Bahadur). 

, 4 ... 

Aminul Islam, 

(Khan Bahadur), 

Abul Kasem. 

M. Ataul Huque. 

M. A. Munim, 

(Khan Bahadur)* 

M. A. Hafeez. 

M. Sultan Alum, 

(Sahebzadah), 


Abdullah, Shams-uHJlama Mum Muhammad. 

The Calcutta Madrassah was originally established with a view to afford a course 
of training to Muhammadan youths in Persian and Arabic literature and Muhammadan 
law, so that they might be profitably employed in services under Government ; while 
with the 'same purpose in view the Sanskrit College was founi^ed for the training of 
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Hindu boys. So long as Persian remained the language of the court, scholars educated 
in the Calcutta Madraspah continued to be admitted into every branch of public service, 
often securing higher appointments as those of munsiffs and sadar also, while they 
were also adequately represented in the Bar ; and many of them rose to eminence 
by faithful discharge of their duties and unswerving loyalty to Government. 

2. But later on, when as a matter of course, superseding Persian, English became 
the language of the court, the Hindus to whom Persian was of no more importance thwi 
a means to worldly emoluments, having been for long habituated in leaining the language 
of foreign rulers, easily drifted into the study of English, and the Sanskrit College gra- 
dually rose to its present status. On the other hand, the Muhammadans, having been 
so suddenly thrown out of Government patronage, were taken aback and could not give 
up the study of languages so vitally connected with their social and religious life ; and 
consequently the Arabic Department, of the Calcutta Madrassah, continued to be run 
on the old lines with the result that it lost much of its former utility. Scholars passing 
from it no longer enjoy the good fortune of being employed in Government service, pot 
to speak of a few marriage registrarships or Persian and Arabic leacherships in high 
English Schools, for which also a knowledge of English has now become necessary. 
Under the circumstances they have left nothing but to turn religious hawkers, living 
mainly on the charities of others, or to become priests in mosques at starving wages. 

3. A knowledge of English having become essential for Government service, attempts 
were made from time to time to introduce the study of English in the Arabic Department, 
of the Calcutta Madrassah ; but they met with but indifferent success, till Sir Archdale 
Earle, now the Chief Commissioner of Assam, became the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal. His alert and sympathetic mind was directed towards the improvement of 
madrassah education in Bengal and an official conference of representative Muhammadans 
from every part of Bengal and Bihar was convened under his presidentship. The result was 
that the syllabus of studies at present current in the Arabic Department, of the Calcutta 
Madrassah, was drawn up, introducing English as an optional as well as alternative subject 
to Persian from the junior fourth- year class to the senior fifth- year, a period of eight 
years’ study almost equivalent to the matriculation standard of a university. Con- 
sidering the fact that, up to the stage of the senior fifth-year class, these students would 
have undergone a course of studios in Arabic which in point of mental culture and moral 
discipline is in no way inferior to that of a modern university, but owing to its religious 
basis is expected to bo much more effective, they w^ere not required to undergo the trouble 
of a lengthy and expensive university education in order to fit themselves for higher 
appointments under Government, but it was decided that they should bo provided 
with a special training only in English literature for two years more, either after tho 
higher standard or the final title examination, so that students who would pass in 
the special English examination after the two years’ special course in English, should 
be deemed as equivalent to university graduates and be eligible for the same privileges 
from Government. 

4. It is to be regretted that although a sufficient number of students from this insti- 
tution as well as from the Hooghly Madrassah, where Sir Archdale’s scheme was enforced, 
has been annually passing the higher standard examination with English, the special 
English class, which would have afforded so great a facility, has not been opened yet, 
thus compelling many of these students to close their English studies at this incomplete 
stage, oftly a few being able to afford' the expenses and trouble of continuing their English 
studies in 1 igb English schools and colleges for at least six or seven years more. As 
far as I can judge from the attitude of the students, the establishment of this special 
class for the study of English would have much more popularised the study of English 
among the students of the Arabic Department, inasmuch as in -spite of this drawback 
the number of the English reading students has ever since been on tho increase, the total 
number at present being no less than 191 out of a maximum of 545 on the rolls. 

5. During tho time that I have been in the Calcutta Madrassah, I have been firmly con- 
vinced, from my contact both with the students and the Muhammadan public, that among 
the Muhamnmdans of Bengal there is still a great demand for Arabio studies on the 
traditional lines coupled with a good working knowledge of English ; and while preparing 
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my scheme for the improvement of the Calcutta Madrassah, which is now under the con* 
sileration of the authorities, whenever I had occasion to consult public gentlemep, I 
was repeatedly asked to formulate such a course of studies as might improve the Arabic 
side and at the same time afford facility to the study of English literature. Accordingly 
1 have tried to raise the Arabic syllabus to the highest efficiency that can be found in any 
of the seats of Arabic learning throughout India, and at the same time have provided 
foj a twelve years’ course of studies in English which is expected to be at least equivalent 
to the matriculation standard of a university. As it is evident from the attitude of 
Government that it does not favour the scheme of the two years’ special course in 
English, the students must have recourse to university education fot further studies 
in English. But, after a complete course of studies in Arabic in this institution for fifteen 
or fourteen years, either as at present provided or as contemplated in my scheme, it can 
hardly l>e expected that the majority of the students will have left sufficient energy and 
means to undergo university education in its full course for at least six or seven years 
more. This is a difficulty, which can only be solved in the way in which it has already 
be.n done in the Punjab University. The said university has established oriental 
faculties in Persian, Arabic or Sanskrit, and permits the students of its various oriental 
faculties to present themselves for examination in the English papers of the matricu- 
lation, intermediate, and B.A. examinations of its arts faculty, successively so that any 
of such oriental students obtaining pass marks only in English at the bachelor of 
arts examination is deemed to have passed the said examination and is admitted to 
the degree of bachelor of arts in that university From my conn >ction with the Punjab 
Uni versity for over thirty years, I am in a position to testify to the splendid results of 
this scheme, and I cannot but wonder why such a scheme has not been yet formulated 
in Bengal where there is such a strong demand for oriental studies on the old,.lines coupled 
with a good working knowledge of English. 

6. Under the above circumstances I beg to submit the following proposals for the 
kind consideration of the membervS of the Calcutta University Commission : — 

(а) That the University of Calcufta may bo pleased to take the Arabic Department 

of the Calcutta Madrassah, under its protection and patronage, and establish 
faculties of oriental learning in Persian and Arabic on the lines prescribed 
for this institution, the syllabus of which oven in its present condition U 
superior to that of the oriental faculties of Persian or Arabic as provided 
in the Punjab University, 

(б) And that the students of the oriental faculties in Persian and Arabic as studied 

in the Calcutta Madrassah may be permitted to present themselvms for exa- 
mination in the English papers of the matriculation, intermediate and B.A. 
examination.s in the arts faculty of the Calcutta University, successively 
and in case of securing pass marks only in English may bfe deemed to have 
passed in the particular examination to which they might have i)resented 
themselves. 

7. I beg to forward herewith a copy of the present syllabus of studies for the Arabic 
Department, Calcutta Madrassah, as well as that of my scheme for its improvement fof 
your kind perusal. 

8. In conclusion, I fervently hope that my humble proposals will receive your 
kindest consideration'and the boon prayed for may be granted, thus conferring a lasting 
benefit to the Muhammadans of Bengal, who by their unswerving loyalty and faithfulness 
to the Government have alv'ays deserved this consideration. 


APPENDIX. 

Revised regulations for the central examination of the Bengal madrassahs under the new 

scheme. 

Examinations in Arabic and Persian literature, and Muhammadan law, etc., for the 
students of the first year to the fifth year classes of the senior (or college) section of the 
Bengal madrassahs, named in Schedule I, shall be held annually by the Central* Board 
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of Examiners, Bengal Madrassahs. Persian shall be optional for those who will take up 
Eiigliih as a subj ect for examination. The Principal and the Head Maulvi of the Calcutta 
Madrassah shall be Registrar and Assistant Registrar, respectively, of the Board. The 
examiners shall be selected by the Registrar for each year’s examinations, subject to the 
confirmation of the Directdr of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

2. The examinations shall be hel#at Calcutta, Hooghly, Sasaram,and such other places 
as may be hereinafter appointed, in the month of April, the exact date of the commence- 
ment of the examination being annually fixed and published by the Registrar with the 
sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

The examinations held for the senior third year and fifth year classes shall, respectively, 
be named the lower and the higher madrassah standards. 

The heads of the Government madrr ssahs and affiliated madrassahs in Bengal shall 
submit to the Registrar lists of candidates to be examined at least forty-five days before 
the commencement of the examination, accompanied by the proper fees and a statement 
showing the place at, and the examination to, which the candidates are to be admitted. 
A candidate who fails to pass or tO present himself for examination shall not be entitled 
to claim a refund of the fee ; but he may be admitted to one or more subsequent 
examinations on payment of the full foe on each occasion. 

3. The following fees shall be levied : — 

Rupees 7 for admission to the examination of the senior fifth year class, or the 
higher madrassah standard. 

Rupees 5 fpr admission to the examination of the senior fourth year class. 

Rupees 5 for ad mission to the examination of the senior third year class, or the, 
lower madrassah standard. 

Rupees 3 for admission to the examination of the senior second yco/r class. 

Rupees 2 for admission to the examination of the senior first year class. 

4. The examination shall bo conducted by means of written papers, the same questions 
being sot in every place whore the examination is held. 

The examination of the senior first year class shall be held for five days, that of the 
senior second \ nar class for six days, those of the senior third and fifth year classes for. 
seven days, and that of the senior fourth year class for eight days, two papers of questions 
being set for ea(^h day of examination except on the last day. Three hours’ time shall be 
allowed for e£ch of the papers set in the forenoon as well as those set in the afternoon. 

For the purpose of calculating pass marks, the papers shall be arranged in the groups 
of papers. The subjects and marks of the papers, and the arrangement of the several 
groups of papers, shall be as shown in Schedule III^ 

5. In order to pass any examination a candidate shall be required to obtain not less than 
25 per cent, of the total number of marks in each group of compulsory papers, and to 
secure an aggregate of not less than 33 per cent, of the maximum total of marks. In 
order to pass in the optional subject, the marks for which shall not be counted towards the 
aggregate, a candidate shall be required to obtain not less than 25 per cent, of the total 
number of marks in that subject. 

In case a student takes up either English or Persian, the marks secured by him in that 
particular subject shall bo counted towards the aggregate ; but in case a student takes 
up both English and Persian the marks secured by him in English shall be counted towards 
the aggregate as those of a compulsory subject, while the marks secured by him in Persian 
shall be kept separate as those of an optional subject. 

Passed candidates securing not less than 50 per cent, of the maximum total of marks 
shall be placed in the first division ; thovse securing not loss than 42 per cent, in the 
second division ; and the rest in the third division. 

6. After the close of the summer vacation the Registrar shall send a list of onndidates 
who have passed, arranged in order of nierit, separately for each Madrassah, to the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for sanction and publication ‘n the Calcutta 
Gazette, The heads of the several madrassahs shall be supplied at the same time with a 
list of successful candidates of their respective institutions. 

7. The fact of a candidate’s having taken up English as a compulsory sabjeot or Persian 
as an optional one shall be mentioned in his p^s certificate. 
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8. The revised courses of reading prescribed for the five senior classes are shown in 
Schedule IL • 


SCHEDULE L 

Institutions in Bengal authorised to send up candidates for the examinations of the 
Bengal Ma^drassah are— 

Calcutta Madrassah* 

Hooghly Madrassah. 

Sasaram Madrassah. 


SCHEDULE II. 

Revised syllabus of studies for the senior (or college) classes. 

First year class. 

Arithmetic in Urdu, — G.C.M. and L.C.M. ; vulgar fractions; unitary method; 
theory of decimals (both terminating and recurring) ; practice ; simple and double 
rule of three, measurements; square and cubic measure, e.gf., carpeting, painting, paths, 
etc* Mankasha, sherkasha, highakali. 

Arabic — 

Gmwwar.—Kafiyah (from beginning to the end of Atful Bay an). Shafiyah (from 
beginning to the end of Bahs-i*haruf-i-Ziyadat). 

Literature, — Almuntakhabat-ul-Arabiya (whole) and Nafhat-ul-Yaman (Chapter I). 

Composition, — Reproduction of passages from the books which the students have 
read. 

Translation, — Of passages in such a book as the Anjuman-i-Hemayat-ul -Islam’s 
Urdu Primer. 

Fiqh (Muhammadan law), — Muniyat-uI-Musalli (whole) for Sunni students. Najat- 
ul-ibad (Tahrat, Salat, and Sawm) for Shiah students. 

Persian — 

Literature, — Sarmaya-i-Khirad (excluding selections from Shahnamah and Akhlaq- 
i-Jalali). 

Composition, — More difficult essays on topics similar to those prescribed for the 
essay- writing of the sixth year junior (or school) class, viz,, incidents of the 
class-room, the play ground, the street and the bazar. 

English, — A reader for middle classes in Bengal (Anglo-Urdu), by E. Marsden and 
M. M. Bose (Lessons 63 to 114, inclusive). Junior translation, by B. M. 
Ganguli. 

N,B , — Persian will be optional for students who take up English. 

Second year class. 

Geometry in Urdu, — Propositions I to XXXII of Euclid, Book I. 

Arabic — 

Grammar, — Kafiyah (from Bahs-i-Mabni to the end). Shafiyah (from Bahs-i-Imal 
to the end). 

Literature, — Mustatraf , Volume I (Chapters I, II, III, IV, V, IX, X, XI and XII). 

Translation, — From Urdu into Arabic. 

Composition, — Reproduction of more d fficult passages from the book which the 
students have read. 
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Fiqh (Muhammadan -Sharh-i-Waqayah, Volmtte ^ 

(from b^inning down to zawilarham) for Sunni student®. Sharaya-nl-Mani (first liaii; 

for Shiah students. cu. * 

Usui Muhammadan jurisprudence, — Nurul-anwar — up to Ijma (whole) for Swani 
students. Maalin-ul-usiil (whole) for Shiah students. 

Logic, — Mizan Mantiq (whole). ^ 

Persian — 

Literature, — Diwan-i-Hafiz (from beginning to the end of Radif-i-Ta) Akhlaq-i* 
Nasiri (from Maqala-i-awwal to the end of Fasl-i-Panjum of Qism-i-Sani, 
pages 16 to 110, Calcutta Edition, 1269 A. H.). 

Composition, — Essay- writing ; the subjects to be historical or biographical, 

English, — ASsop's Fables, by Cassel & Co. The School Reader, by M. A, Haq. 
Elementary English Grammar, by Rowe and Webb. Junior Translation, by B. M. 
Gangull Composition, by McMordie. _ 

Persian will be optional for students who take up English. 

Third year class. 

Oeometry in r/nk.— Propositions XXXITI to XL VIII (Book I) and Book II of Euclid. 
Arabic — 

Mufassal of Zamakhshari (from beginning to the end of Bahs-i-ism) 
Literature. — Hamash-BabuI-adabwan-Nasib. Muqaddamah-i-Ibn Khaldun (Fael 
I.) Tafsir-i-Jalayan (the first one-third portion). 

Translation. — From Urdu into Arabic. 

Composition, — Essay-writing. 

Fiqh (MuMmmadan law). — Sharh-i-Waqayah, Volume 11 (Chapters on Nikah, Riza, 
Talaq, Aiman, Laqit, Luqta, Mafqud, Shirkat and Waqf) for Sunni students. Sharaya-ul- 
Islam (second half) for Shiah students; 

Usui (Muhammadan jurisprudence). — Tawzih (Chapter I) for Sunni students. Talkhis 
(first half) for Shiah students. 

Logic. — Sharh-i-Tahzib (whole) and Qutbi (Tasawwurat). 

Rhetoric, — ^Mukhtasar-ul-Ma’ani (from the beginning to the end of Ahwal-i-musnud)* 
Persian — 

lAterature, — Habibus-Siyar (from the beginning to the end of the history of DaTid). 
Mantiqut-Tair (from the beginning to the end of the story of the Shaikh of 
Bosrah’s visiting Rabiya). 

Composition. — Essay-writing. 

English. — Boy’s Odyssey, by W. Capland and Perry. Grimms’ Popular Stories. 
Children’s Treasury, Part I, by Palgrave (select pieces). Elementary English Grammar 
by Rowe and Webb. A Manual of Translation, by B. M. Ganguli. Composition, by 
McMordie. 

Persian will be optional for students who take up English. 

* 

Fourth year class. 

Geometry in Urdu. — ^Book HI of Euclid. 

Arabic — 

Grammar , — Mufassal of Zamakhshari (from the beginning of Bahs-i-Fil to the end). 
litWofwre.— "Biwan-i-Mutanabbi (to the end Of letter ba), Tabir- Jalalayn (the second 
one-third portion). 

Translation, — From Urdu into Arabic. 

Composition, — Essay-writing. 
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Fiqh (Muhammadan law), — ^Hidayah, Volume In (Chapters on Bay’, Sarf, Iqrar Ijara,. 
and Hibah, for Sunni students). Sharh-i-Luman (Ibadat) for Shiah students. 

Usui (Muhammadan jurisprudence), — ^Tawzih (from the beginning of Chapter II 
to the end of Rukn-i-Sani) for Sunni students. Qawanin (the first one-third portion) 
for Shiah students. 

Logic. — Qutbi (Tasdiqat) and SuUam (Tasawwurat). 

Rhetoric. — Mukhta^sar-ul-Maani from Ahwl-i-Muta’ allaqat-ul-Fi‘l to the end of Wajh-i- 
Tashbih. 

Aqaid (Theology). — Sharh-i-Aqaid-i-Nasafi (first half) for Sunni students. Sharh-i- 
Bab-i-Hadi Ashar (whole) for Shiah students. 

Philosophy, — ^Hidayat-ul-Hikmat (Tabiyat) — Addurus-ul-A%vwaliyah (first half). 

Persian — 

lAierature. — ^Tarikh-i-Wassaf (from the beginning of Volume II to the death of Sal- 
ghur Shah, pages 144 to 169). Hadiqah-i-Sanai (from the beginning to the 
end of the chapter on the conditions of the five prayers, 1 to 130, Newal Kishore 
Edition). Qasaid-i-Qaani (to the end of Radif Ba). 

Composition. — Essay- writing. 

English. — ^Heroes by Kingsley. Sketch Book (Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of 
the Sleepy Hollow), by Washington Irving. English Poems, by Jonnings. English 
GrammUr, Book IV, by Nesfield. A Manual of Translation, by B. M. Ganguli. 

N.B . — Persian will be optional for students who take up English. 


Fifth year cl.ass. 

Geometry in Urdu. — Book IV of Euclid. 

Arabic — 

Literature. — Muallaqat (I to IV, inclusive) for all students. Maqamat-i-Hariri (I to 
V, inclusive) for all students. Mishkat-iil-Masabih (from the beginning to 
the end of the chapter on Qunut, pages 1 to 114, As-hul-Matabc, Lucknow^ 
1326 A.H.) for Sunni students. Manlayahzar-ul-Faqih (first half) for Shiah 
students. 

Translation. — From Urdu into Arabic. 

Composition. — Essay- writing. 

Fiqh (Muhammadan law). — Hidayah, Volume IV (Chapters on Shufa, Zabayeh, 
Uzhiyah, Karahiyat, Ashriba, Rehn, and Wasaya) for Sunni students. Sharh-i-Luman 
(the rest) for Shiah students. 

Usui (Muhammadan jurisprudence). — Musallanius-Subut (from the beginning to the 
end of Maqalah II) for Sunni students. Qawanin (the rest) for Shiah students. 

Logic. — Sullam (Tasdiqat). 

Rhetoric. — ^Faraid, by Mulla Mahmud of Jaunpur (from the beginning to the end of 
Fann-i-Sani). 

Aqaid (Theology). — Sharh-i-Aqaid-i-Nasafi (second half) for Sunni students. Tanzih- 
ul-Anbia (first half) for Shiah students. 

Philosophy. — Hidayat-ul-Hikmat (Ilahiyat) — Addarus-ul-Awwaliyah (second half). 

Persian — 

Literature. — Masnavi of Mawlana Rumi (Daftar I). KuUiyat-i-Khaqani (Qasidahs 
— from the beginning to the end of the Qasidah which the Poet wrote while 
he was in prison, pages 1 to 106, Newal Kishore Edition, 1908). 

Composition. — Essay-writing. 

English. — Ivanhoe, by Scott. Jungle Book, by R. Kipling. English Poems, by 
Jennings. Poetical Selections, by School Book Society. English Grammar, Book IV, 
bj^ Nesfiel<jl. A Manual of Translation, by B. M. Ganguli. 

Persian will be optional for students who. take up English. 
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SCHEDULE in. 

The subjects and marks of papers and the arrangement of the several groups of papers. 


First year class. 


Serial 

No. 

Time. 

Subject of papers. 

Maxi> 

mnm 

number 

of 

marks. 

Groups 

of 

papers. 

I 

First day, Morning , 

Arabic literature 

35 


II 

Evening . 

Arabic grammar ..... 

30 

h 

III 

Second day, Morning , 

Arabic composition and translation 

35 

J 

IV 

Evening . 

Muhammadan law 

25 

}" 

V 

Third day. Morning . 

Arithmetic . . , . • 

25 

VI 

Evening . 

Persian text . . ... 

25 

}n. 

VII 

Fourth day, Morning . 

Persian composition 

25 

VIII 

Evening . 

English text and grammar 

25 

\lV (altema- 

IX 

Fifth day, Morning . 

English composition and translation 

25 

j tive to III). 



Aggregate total of marks 

200 



Second year class. 


I 

First day. Morning . 

Arabic literature , . . . * . 

55 

1 

II 

Evening . 

Arabic grammar 

30 


III 

Second day, Morning . 

Arabic composition and translation 

85 

J 

IV 

Evening . 

Muhammadan lav^, including Faraiz 

50 

}" 

V 

Third day, Morning . 

Muhammadan jurisprpdencc . 

30 

VI 

Evening 

Logic . 

SO 

i}lTi 

VII 

Fourth day, Morning . 

Geometry 

30 

VIII 

Evening . 

Persian text 

30 

\iv 

IX 

Fifth day, Morning . 

Persian composition .... 

SO 

J 

X 

Evening . 

English text and grammar 

30 

Iv (alterna* 

XI 

Sixth day, Morning . 

English composition (essay) and transla- 

80 

J ciyiB to IV). 



tion. 





• 





aggregate total of marks 

300 

1 
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Third year class. 


Serial 

No. 

Time. 

Subject of papers. 

Maxi- 

mum 

number 

of 

marks. 

Groups 
of . 
papers. 

I 

First day, Morning . 

Arabic poetry . . . . 

80 


II 

Evening . 

Arabic prose 

SO 


III 

Second day, Morning . 

Arabic grammar 

26 


IV 

Evening . 

Arabic composition and translation 

SO 

i 

V 

Third day, Homing . 

Muhammadan law .... 

25 

'll! 

VI 

Evening . 

Muhammadan jurisprudence . 

25 

r 

VII 

Fourth day, Morning . 

Logic 

25 


VIII 

Evening . ; 

Rhetoric 

25 

Im 

IX 

Fifth day, Morning . 

Geometry 

I 25 

J 

X 

Evening • 

Persian literature 

30 

Itv 

XI 

Sixth day, Morning . 

Persian composition .... 

30 

|IV 

XII 

Evening . 

English text and grammar 

30 

\ V (altema- 

XIII 

Seventh day, Morning . 

English essay and translation 

30 

Jtive to IV). 



Aqgeeqite total 07 mares 

300 



/ 

Fourth year class. 


I 

j First day. Morning . 

Arabic poetry ..... 

40 


II 

Evening . 

Arabic prose 

40 


III 

Second day, Morning . 

Arabic grammar 

80 

>I 

TV 

Evening . 

Arabic composition and translation 

40 


V 

Third day. Morning . 

Muhammadan law .... 

30 


VI 

Evening . 

Muhammadan jurisprudence . 

25 

}" 

»T[I 

Fourth day, Morning 

Logic 

80 


VIII 

Evening . 

Rhetoric 

26 

•ni 

IX 

Fifth day, Morning . 

Geometry ...... 

26 


X 

Evening . 

Philosophy 

30 

It,, 

XI 

Sixth day. Morning . 

Theology 

25 

r 

XII 

Evening . 

Persian literature 

80 


XIII 

Seventh day, Morning , 

Persian comporition .... 

80 

r 

XIV 

Evening 

English text and grammar 

80 

\ VI (alterno* 

XV 

Eighth day, Morning , 

English essay and translation 

80 

J^tlveto V). 



AOdEEGASB TOtlAL 07 UABSS 

400 
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Fifth yeae class. 


Serial 

No. 

Time. 

Subject of papers. 

Maxi- 

mum 

number 

of 

marks. 

Groupe 

of 

papers. 

I 

First day, Morning . 

Arabic poetry 

45 

1 


n 

Evening . 

Arabic prose 

45 


-I 

in 

Second day. Morning . 

Arabic composition and translation 

40 

J 


IV 

Evening . 

Muhammadan law .... 

30 

1 

In 

V 

Third day. Homing . 

Muhammadan Jurisprudence . 

30 

J 

r 

VI 

Evening . 

Logic ....... 

80 

I 


VII 

Fourth day. Morning . 

Ehetoric 

30 


Ira 

vm 

Evening . 

Geometry 

30 

J 


IX 

Fifth day, Morning . 

Philosophy 

30 

1 

liv 

X 

Evening . 

Theology ...... 

SO 

J 

r 

XI 

Sixth day, Morning . 

Persian literature 

30 


xn 

Evening . 

Persian composition 

30 

/ 

xni 

Seventh day, Morning . 

English text and grammar . . . j 

30 

\vi (altema- 

XIV 

Evening . 

English essay and translation . . I 

30 

J tivetoV). 



AOOBEOAIJB TOTAL 07 MASKS 

400 



Rules foe the title examinatioj^. 

The title course shall extend over a period of three years, at the end of which the finaL 
examination for the title shall be held. Examinations shall also bo held at the end of 
the first and second years, upon which promotion to the next higher* class will depend.. 

2. Classes for this course will be opened in the Calcutta Madrassah only. Students 
who have passed the higher madrassah standard examination from any of the affiliated 
madrassahs of Bengal shall be eligible for admission to the title course, but no applicant 
will be admitted otherwise than to the first year class. 

3. After completing the studies for the first year class of the title course, students 
will be allowed to specialise in one or more of the following four groups 

(a) Hadis (The Traditions). Tafsir (Interpretations on the Quran), and Aqaid‘ 
(Theology). 

(5) Muhammadan law and jurisprudence. 

(c) Literature, rhetoric, and prosody. 

(d) Logic and philosophy. 

The general history of Islam will be included under each of the four groups shown 
above, but no books will be prescribed. The complete syllabus for the title course is 
given in Schedule I. 

4. The examinations shall be held in April, the exact date of the commencement 
thereof being annually fixed and published by the Registrar, Central Board of Examiners,. 
Bengal Madrassahs, with the sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, The 
examiners shall also be selected by the Registrar for each year’s examinations, subject to- 
the confirmation of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengah 
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5. The examinations to be hold at the end of the course prescribed for the first and 
second year classes will be conducted as class examination and no fees will be levied from 
candidates appearing at them. 

A fee of Rs,‘20 will be charged for admission to the final examination for the Title in 
•each group of the subjects. 

6. The examination for the first year class of the title course shall be held for five 
days, two papers being set for each day of the examination. Three hours’ time shall be 
allowed for each of the papers set in the forenoon as well as those set in the afternoon. 

At the annual examination of the second year class as well as at the final examination 
ior the Title, there will be four papers in each group and one additional paper on the 
history of Islam in general, — one paper of five hours being set for each day. ^ 

The arrangement of the papers and their marks ^hall be as shown is Schedule II. 

7. To secure promotion from class to class a student must obtain at least 50 per cent, 
un the aggregate and 33 per cent, in each subject at the annual examination. 

At the final examination a candidate securing not less than 50 per cent, in each paper 
and 70 per cent, of the aggregate total of marks for his specialised group shall bo considere d 
eligible for the Title testifying to the proficiency in the group, 

8. The following Titles shall bo bestowed : — 

(a) Fakhr-ul-Muhaddisin, — For proficiency in Hadis, Tafsir, Aqaid and general 
history of Islam. 

(h) Fakhr-ul-Fuqaha. — For proficiency in Fiqh, Usui and general history of Islam. 

(c) Fakhr-ul-Udaha. — For proficiency in literature, rhetoric, prosody and general 

history of Islam, 

(d) Fakhr-ul-Hukama» — For proficiency in logic and philosophy and general history 

of Islam. 

9. After the close of the summer vacation the Registrar shall send to the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, for sanction and publication in the Calcutta Gazetie, a list of 
candidates who have qualified themselves for the Title on the results of the final examina- 
tion, mentioning in each case the special group taken by the candidate, and the Title 
appertaining thereto. A certificate of proficiency signed by the Registrar and the Director 
of Pubhe Instruction, showing by the appropriate Title the branch of learning which'has 
been studied shall be granted to each successful candidate. 


SCHEDULE I. 

The syllabus of studies for the title course. 

First year class. 

Arabic Literature. — Maqamat-i-Hariri (VI to X, inclusive). Kitab-ul-Aghani (first 
half of Volumo I of Beyrouth Selection). Ka’b-ibn-i Zuhayr’s Qasidah called “ Bana 
Suad.” Hamasah-Bab-ul-Hamasah (first half, Calcutta Edition, 1856 A. D.). 

Hadis {The Traditions). — Tirmizi (whole) and Ibn-i-Maja (whole) for Sunni students. 
Usui Kafi (first half) for Shiah students. , 

Tafsir (Interpretations of the Q^iran). — Boyzavi (from the beginning down to the half 
of Surah-i-Baqr) for Sunni students. Tafsir-i-Safi (first one-third) for Shiah students. 

Ehetoric. — Faraid, by Mulla Mahmud of Jaunpur (from the beginning of Fann-i-8alis 
to the end of Qanun-i-awwal). 

Aqaid (Theology). — Aqaid-i-Jalali (whole) for Sunni students. Tanzih-ul-Anbia 
(second half) for Shiah students. 

Philosophy, — Sadra (from the beginning to Bahs-i-Zaman, inclusive). Shatms-i- 
Bazegha (from the beginning to the end of Bab-i-Sani, up to page 58, Mustis^ai edition, 
1288 A. H.) 

Logic. — Qazi Mobarak (from the beginning to Bah«-i-Maqzu^ inclusive). HamduUili 
<frcm the beginning to Bahs*i-Shartiyllt, incluglve). ‘ 5 
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Group (a). — Hadis, Tafsir, and Aqaid. 

Second year class. 

Hadis . — Abu Baud (whole) and Nesai (whole) for Sunni students. Wasail (whole) for 
8hiah students. 

Taj sir . — ^Kashshaf (whole) for Sunni students. Majma-ul-Bayan (first half) for Shiah 
students. 

Aqmid. — Sharh-i-Maqasid (whole) for Sunni students. Shawariq (whole) for Shiah 
students. 


Third year class. 

Hadis . — ^Muslim (whole) and Bukhari (whole) for Sunni students. Istibsar (whole) for 
Shiah students. 

Tafsir. — ^Tafsir-i-Tabari (whole) for Sunni students. Majma-ul-Bayan (second half) 
for Shiah students. 

Aqaid. — Sharh-i-Mowaqif (whole) for Sunni students. Sharh-i-Tajrid (whole) for 
Shiah students. 


Group (b ). — Muhammadan law and jurisprudence. 

Second year class. 

Muhammadan law. — Hidayah, Volumes I and II, and Fath-ul-Qadir, Volumes I 
and II for Sunni students. Qawaid-i-Allama (first half) for Shiah students. 

Muhammadan jurisprudence. — Tahriri-lbn-ul*Humam (whole) and Talwih (whole) 
for Sunni students. Rasail-i-Shaikh Murtaza (first haK) for Shiah students. 

Third year class. 

Muharmnadan Law. — Hidayah, Volumes III and IV, and Fath-ul-Qadir, Volumes 
III and IV, for Sunni students. Qawaid-i-Allama (second half) for Shiah students. 

Muhammadan Jurisprudence. — Usul-i-Bazdavi, with its commentary, called the 
Kashfi-i-Usul-i-Bazdavi (whole) for Sunni students. Rasail-i- Shaikh Murtaza (second 
half) for Shiah students. ^ 

Group (c). — Literature, rhetoric and prosody. 

Second year class. 

Literature. — Maqamat-i-Hariri (whole). Hamasah (whole). Kitab-ul-Aghani, 
Volume I. 

Rhetoric. — Sakkaki’s Miftah-ul-Ulum (whole). 

Third year class. 

. Literature. — Nahj-ul-Balaghat (whole). Eatab-iil-Aghani, Volumes II and III. 

Rhetoric. — Asrar-ul-Balaghat, by Abdul Qahir Jurjani (whole). 


Group (d). — ^Logic and philosophy. 

Second year class. 

Logic, — Sharh-i-Matali’ (whole). AsffiU‘-i-Arbaa’h (whole). 

Philosophy. — Sharh-i-Isharat (whole). Sharh-i-Cheghmini (first half). 

Third year class. 

Ufuqul-Mubin (whole). Mantiqiyat-ush-Shifa. 

Philosophy. — ^Hahiyat-Sush^hifa. ^arh*i-Cheghmini (second hallh 
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SCHEDULE II. 

The subjects^ the arrangement of papers, and the marks. 

First year class. 


Serial No. 

Time. 

Subject of papers. 

BCaximam 
number of 
marks. 

I 

First day. Homing 

Arabic poetry 

50 

n 

Evening 

Arabic prose 

50 

m 

Second day. Homing 

Arabic essay 

60 

IV 

Evening . . • 

Tafsir . • . . , . 

50 

V 

Third day, Homing 

Hadis (Tirmisi) • . . • . 

60 

VI 

Evening 

Hadis (Ibn-i-maja) 

60 

vn 

Fourth day, Homing 

Logic . 

60 

vm 

Evening 

Rhetoric ..***. 

60 

IX 

Fifth'day, Homing 

Philosophy 

50 

X 

Evening • . 

Theology 

80 



AOdSBOATE TOTAL OE HARKS 

500 


Group (a). — Hadis, Tafsir and Aqaid. 


Second year class. 


I 

First day 

Hadis (Abu 

100 


Second day 

Hadis (Nasai) 

100 

III 

Third day 

Tafsir (Easbshaf) 

100 

IV 

Fourth day 

Aqaid 

100 

V 

Fifth day ..... 

General history of Islam 

100 



AOORBaATB TOTAL OF HARKS 

600 


Third year class. 


I 

First day 





Hadis (Muslim) . . 

100 

n 

Second day 

. 

. 

. 

• 

Hadis (Bukhari) 

loo 

in 

Third day 


. 

. 

. 

Tafsir , 

100 

IV 

Fourth day 



. 

. 

Aqaid 

1 100 

V 

Fifth day 

• 

• 

• 


General history of IslAtn 

100 







AaORBaATR TOTAL OF HARKS • 

\ 

®oo 







IX. MEDICmE. 


General Memoranda. 

Ayurvedic Doctors of Calcutta. 

• We, the undorsignerl members of the medical profession practising the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine, beg to bring before you the following facts regarding the Ayurvedic 
system, and request that the Calcutta University Commission would make it convenient 
to take the evidence of some of us on the subject. 

From His Majesty the King-Emperor downwards the necessity of conserving the 
ancient culture of India as embodied in the various theoretical and practical sciences 
and arts of the East has been recognised on all hands. We beg to submit that of all depart- 
ments of this culture the science of Hindu medicine merits the greatest support not 
only as the fountain-head of the clinical wisdom of ages, but also as a science that had once 
made great progress in all its branches and was the source of inspiration in the progress 
of medical knowledge all over the world. Although its scientific study has been neglected 
for centuries for reasons over which Indians had no control, it has survived and held its 
own in the practical field even to the present day and has been resorted to by high and 
low" alike amongst the Indian population. There can be little doubt that its therapeutic 
results are in many cases remarkable. We may also add that the preparations of indi^ 
genous drugs according to the Ayurvedic Pharmacopoeia, have been found in our com- 
parative study and observation to be more suitable to the Indian constitution than 
foreign medicines. 

We.may also point out that the vast population of India is yet benefited by the Ayur- 
vedic system to the largest extent. 

Unfortunately, the Indian universities have so far done very little towards the con* 
servation and proper study of this very useful branch of oriental learning. We venture to 
think that the. medical science of the w orld w"ould have made greater progress, and suffer- 
ing humanity would have been more benefited than at i)rosent, if suitable arrangements 
for the systematic and scientific study of Ayurveda could be made under the segfs of our 
universities. 

Wo, therefore, earnestly pray that a recommendation for the establishment of a 
separate Ayurvedic Board be made by the University Commission as a preliminary step 
towards the proper study of, and reseaiches in, the Ajairvedic system in our University, 


SiJRENDRA Nath Coswamt. 
Nogendra Nath Sen. 


Rakhal Chandra Sen. 

GaNANATH Sen (MAIIAMAHOrADHYAYA). 
Jamini Biiushan Ray, Kaviratna. 
Dakshina Ranjan Ray ChiAUDHURY. 


Banerjef, M. N. 

The students that pass out of the medical schools obtain diplomas from the State 
Medical Faculty. The University should be represented on that Faculty and should 
have some control generally over all medical education. 

( 194 ) f 
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Scheme for the medical course, making the course last for six years for matrioulaiJes, 
five years for those who pass the I. Sc., and four years for B, Sc*s. 

1. Any matriculate can take — 

(a) Part I of preliminary science. Physics, inorganic chemistry, after studying one 
year at a recognised laboratory. 

ih) Part II of preliminary science. Biology, organic chemistry, physical 
chemistry, after studying two years at a recognised laboratory. 

2. Any candidate who has passed the I. A. or I. Sc. in physics and inorganic chemistry 
will' be excused Part I and can take Part TI of Preliminary Science after one year. 

B. Sc’s will be excused such subjects as they have done before and can take the 
remaining subjects at the same time as the first M. B. 

3. Colleges and laboratories should arrange that as far as possible medical men with 
proper qualifications act as demonstrators to preliminary science candidates. 

4. The first M. B. should be taken after two years of study in a medical college after 
pas.-jing the Preliminary Science and be divided up into two parts which may be taken 
separately or together : — 

(a) Part I of first M. B. to include anatomy and physiology. 

(h) Part ir of first M. B. to include pathology and pharmacology. 

(Pathology and pharmacology are really advanced physiology.) 

T). 'Ube second M. B. examination should be divided into two parts. Part I to be 
taken at the end of the first year of clinical studies (i.e., fifth year for matriculates, fourth 
year I. Sc’s. and third year for B. Sc’s.) and should comprise bacteriology, hygiene 
and medical jurisprudence. 

0. Part II of the second M. B. to be taken at the end cf the second year of clinical 
studies and should include medicine, surgery, midwifery and gynsscology. 


Rahman, Hakim Masihur. 

The Calcutta University has been roiidcriug immense service to the cause of <!<iucatioa 
for a very long tmie, and its utility was further accontuatod durnig the vice- chancellorship 
of Sir Asutosh Mookerjoo,. But the work and jurisdiction of the University have 
grown to huge dimensions, and it is meet that the University Commission! shall help the 
people of this country to make the Calcutta University an ideal university. 

It is a growing desire of the educated community of the country that there should be 
more univor.Mtics in India, and for that matter in Bengal, and so they have been satisfied 
Ahat the wishes have been met to some extent by the establishment of the Mysore Univer- 
^*sity, Patna University, the Hindu University and the proposed establishment of Dacca 
University, Rangoon University, Nagpur University, Aligarh University, and other 
universities in other centres of learning. 

1 believe the huge overcrowding in the Calcutta colleger which are chiefly attended 
by mofussil students can be easily relieved by setting up colleges in the different districts 
of Bengal, the iu)ntrol whereof may bo vested in the Dacca University and Calcutta Uni- 
versity. Tho great rush of students to Calcutta is subversive of discipline and detri« 
mental to the creation of an atmosphere of pure study. Instead of contemplating the 
abolition of certain existing colleges in Bengal there ought to be an earnest effort on 
the part of Government, the municipalities, district boards, and the people to place 
them on firxn foundations so that students may not be required to flock to Calcutta. 

I beg to suggest that as the University of Calcutta is now proposing to found a 
degree for commerce and technology it is quit© fit that there should b© a degree for Tibb 
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Hakim MASt^TO-njon^d 

(Unani). Th<& short history of Unani is as follows and I believe that it will be found 
interesting : — 

Pythagoris, the Greek philosopher* may be said to be the originator of the system of 
TJnani. It was Hippocrates later on who wrote a scientific treatise on Unani. Aristotle^ 
Galen and D c Borides made substantial contributions to Unani. During the rise of Islam 
in Damascus and subsequent foundation of the Baghdad University in the glorious time 
erf Haroun-al-Raschid this system of learning got a good deal of impetus, and the trans- 
lation into Arabic of Greek books on Unani was takep in hand. Abu-Bekr-ibno Zakariab 
Rhazi (Rhazes) was the first man who since 850 j/v. organised the various branches of 
this science into a consistent whole. The Qanoon ” of Sheikh-Reis Avicenna, who 
flourished in 080 a. D., is an authority on this science and this work was translated into 
^ Latin, French and English from 1593 to 1595. 

Unani had an extensive sphere of influence as early as the twelfth century a.d. It 
was in the tenth or eleventh century that Abul Kasem Zaharavi of Zahara near Cordova 
in Spain wrote valuable books on Unani and many of them were translated into Latin. 
The portion on surgery had a recognised position in the then educated world. The book 
on Unani- Surgery" was reprinted in Lucknow in 1912. Though the origin of Unani is 
Greek, it has been developed and organised by Arabic commentators. An effort has been 
made to revive the study of Unani by the formation of the All-Iiidia A} urvedic and Tibbi 
Conference which first sat in 1910 at Delhi. There are only two schools of Unani at Delhi 
and Lucknow. Besides Hazeq-ul-mulk Hakim Azinal Khan of Delhi, Shafa-ul-mulk 
Abdur Rashid of Lucknow is one of the foremost Unani practitioners in India. 

I further suggest that lessons ought to be imparted on Unani in every Madrassah in 
Bengal as that would enable the boys to have acquaintance with the laws of health and 
hygiene. The Muhammadan population of Bengal is very largo. The students who 
pass out of madrassahs become known as maul vis and become the heads of their commu- 
nity. They, as a matter of course, wield a good deal of influence over the people, but 
poverty always stares them in the face for want of any suitable employment. So it 
is of the utmo.st importance that the study of Unani should be in the proscribed curricu- 
lum for the students of madrassahs, which will open a new vista of becoming a recogmsed 
rofession. 

In view of the fact that researches in oriental learning are being carried on vigorously 
in Bengal and that there has been built up in Calcutta a school of tropical medicine,, 
it is quite proper and useful to the people that researches of Unani ought to be carried on 
under the auspices of the University and that a chair in Unani ought to be founded. It 
IS a welcome sign of the times that the eminent Kavirajes and Hakims of India are making, 
a mighty effort to revive and popularise the ioientifle studies of Ayurveda and Unani. 
The Rocoptiop Committee of the All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference; 
held in Calcutta during Christmas have unanimously accepted the following resolutioh 
which was proposed by me ; — 

That this Conference urges upon the Government of India the desirability of reviving 
and popularising the Unani system of medical education which has been 
so useful in dealing with the tropical diseases and of establishing Unani 
medical colleges at least in the presidency towns. 

If the University were to take those studies within its fold two most important, useful 
and ancient branches of learning would be easily resuscitated. If a large number of our 
boys were to take degrees in Ayurveda and Unani, the great problem of unemployment 
among the middle classes would, to a great extent, be solved. It is a pity that such an 
ancient science as that of Unani has been most ruthlessly neglected so long. It is only' 
the Government and the University that can introduce and encourage the study of Unani.. 

In this connection, I beg humbly to state that I have made an effort to popularise the 
study of Unani by compiling two books on Unani, viz, — Sahaj Hahimi Siksha tod. 
Hakimi Drahyagtm Sikeha in Bengali. But I am sorry to state up till now my^ 
efforts have received scanty recognition. As soon as the teaching of Unani is introduceef 
by the University, books on Unani will be translated into popidar Bengali by Bengal' 
writers well- versed in Urdu and Arabic, 
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20th February 1918, 

Time of transition, — The Calcutta University cannot be dissociated from its environ- 
ment. The period is one of transition and therefore one of gi'eat difficulty. Bengal is 
ceasing to be a purely agricultural province and is becoming a commercial and industrial 
centre. The middle classes therefore are increasing in numbers, but cannot find suffix 
cient employment. The University again is ceasing to be a purely examining body and 
is undertaking teaching functions. The social life of the students presents difficulties*. 
Many are married with families and therefore need to make money as soon as possible. 
This is a great obstacle in the way of Indian students undertaking research. The 
family system again accentuates the problem, as the clever boy has to support other 
members of the family. The expense of living in Calcutta also is very considerable and 
is still growing. This affects all sections of the communitj". The application of western 
ideals to Calcutta conditions therefore is v'ery difficult. The witness deprecated drastic 
changes. 

2. Efficiency of the Medical College, — The Calcutta college is as efficient os any in India* 
The witness said that he and his colleagues were fully alive to the defects of the college 
and hoped that with the removal of the financial stringency great improvements would be 
made. The staff should be increased and special departments should be created. At 
present the college staff is so busy with graduate work that it cannot cope with post- 
graduate As^ork. There are at present 1,088 students in the college and the numbers 
have been doubled within the last few years. 

3. Position of the principal — The witness is principal, professor of HAedicine, undertakes 
consulting practice, and is responsible for the management of the hospital.- The work 
is heavy, but under existing conditions it is difficult to see how the pressure can be relieved. 
Devolution of responsibility is difficult in India, as there must be a head of an institution 
whose decision is final. The principal again must teach ; otherwise he will lose contact 
with the students. He must also administer the hospital aa there are many points of 
discipline wliich can only be attended to effectively by the principal. The principal, 
however, might be relieved of the necessity of taking consulting practice by the payment 
of an adequate sala^ 5 ^ 

4. Medical practice, — The professors of anatomy, physiolo^ v, biology and chemistry 
are debarred from private practice. The professor of pathology may only take consulting 
Ijractice. In regard to the other professorships connection with the Medical College is 
regarded as an advertisement for private practice and therefore attracts the best men. 

5. The preliminary medical sciences such as chemistrj^ zoology and biology might be 
taught in th<^ colleges. The Presidency College, for example, might conveniently teach 
zoology and open the classes to medical students. There are, however, certain difficulties 
ill the way of such a proposal. The military students have to receive instruction and it 
l^ould be difficult to prov ide for them in the colleges. These students might suitably be 
^taught in a military centre such as Lahore. The scientists again are apt to insist on too 

high and too theoretical a standard. 

6. Eelationship between the University and the medical colleges. whole of the 
theoretical teaching is in accordance with the university courses which have hitherto been 
laid down by the professors. The Belgachia College has only just been started a®d» 
therefore, the witness was unable to say whether complications would arise. 

7. The standard of admission is steadily being raised. Only L Sc. or graduate candi- 
dates are now taken. There are about 150 admissions each year and 750 applicants. 
25 per cent, of admissions must now be reserved for Musalmans, 18 place® a*re given to 
Beharis and Ooriyas, and 6 places to Assamese. A B. Sc. Hindu, therefore may be re- 
placed by ^ I. Sc Musalman. In consequence, selection does not depend solely on 
efficiency, ^Failed students are counted as additional students as they attend only 
tJUnical demonstrations, 
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8. Staff . — It is advisable that the staff remain Government servants. So long aa 
Government pays the money it must control the appointments. Direct appointment to 
posts would be difficult. 


Rogers, Sir Leonard, 


20th Fehrtuiry 1918. 

School of Tropical Medicine . — This is the first real attempt at post-graduate teaching 
in medicine in India. The principal of the Medical College desires ttie two institutions 
to be kept separate. The new school therefore will primarily conduct research and give 
post-graduate teaching in tropical medicine and hygiene. In this connection, the witness 
observed that Indians had not hitherto had favourable opportunities of joining in the work 
of medical research. Rs. 60,000 a year have been promised for five years by commercial 
associations for research. There will be five or six j)rofcssors in the first instance. There 
will also be a hygiene institute with two additional jirofessors. The witness thought 
that the teacher in hygiene should also lecture at the Medical College. There will also be 
,, courses for subordinates who will receive a diploma for the six months cold weather course 
and short practical com'ses for three months during the rainy season. 

Research should be associated with teaching. Each professor in the proposed school 
will have liberal time for research, but he will do some teaching. 

2. Prelhninary science subject . — It is not necessary for a medical man to teach subjects 
such as zoology, biology and chemistry to medical students. Indeed, it might be better 
to have this preliminary scientific work conducted outside the Medical College. 

3. Medical appointment.^. — Hie clinical appointments must be held by medical men. 
In reply to a question, the witness said that there would be difficulties in abandoning 
the service system. The leave problem would become acute. The service system enables 
leave vacancies to be filled satisfactorily and efficiently. These acting appointments also 
enable the authorities to test the capacity of medical officers for teaching work. Above 
all, the Medical College and the Indian Medical Service have always been connected with 
the result that recruitment to the ser\icc lurs been kept at a high standard and good 
teachers for the Medical College have been obtained. 

4. Modification in the present system . — The Council of Professors should have greater 
powers and scope. At present, the council scarcely exists except in name. It is unwise 
also to attach “the principalship of the college solely to the professorship of medicine. 
The principal should be given an adequate salary, but should be debarred even from 
consulting practice. The professors should also be real specialists in their own depart- 
ments of study. This is scarcely possible under the j^resent system under which the pro- 
fessors undeitake general private practice. It would be better to pay adequate salaries 
and relieve professors from ther necessity of taking any but consulting practice. Govern- 
ment will then have to employ other doctors to look after the needs of Government se|r- 
vants. 

5. The Senate . — The witness had declined renomin4tion to his membership of the 
Senate because he was unable to find time to attend senate meetings and listen to discus- 
sions in which he was not concerned. It would be wise therefore to modify the existing 
organisation of the University so that medical profes.sors would have the opportunity of 
supervising medical teaching without having to be present at meetings when other matters 
were being discussed. 

The ^-officio membership of the Senate is undesirable, in the case of those who live 
far from Calcutta and can rarely attend meetings. 

When a professor of the Medical College, who is a member of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity, goes on long leave the officer who officiates for him should automatically become a 
temporary member of the Senate in his place, r,. 
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Sutherland, Lt.-Col. D. W. 

20th February 1918, 

1. The rmiriculation and intermediate 'work. — The University should concentrate OB 
higher education and leave all preparatory work to the Education Department. A 
matriculation examination should replace the present entrance examination, and be 
restricted to candidates who propose to undertake a university course of study for a degree. 
The witness wi\s in favour of the system in force in Australia, with grammar schools and 
preparatory colleges to prepare students for the university matriculation examination and 
for business life ; and with a teaching university — cx)mprising the special univei'sity 
colleges (science, medical, arts, law, engineering, etc.) and denominational residential 
■colleges — for degree work and tutorial instructions. The witness also desired to see the 
teaching of English in the prc-mcdical courses improved as many students entering the 
medical college are deficient in their knowledge of English, both as regards composition 
and spe lling. 

2. Covjceniraiion wider the University, — In Lahore most of the colleges teach the subjects 
of too many faculties. Witness would prefer one college for each faculty — law, science, 
medicine, arts, oriental, engineering, etc. — the whole making up the university group, and 
all being under control of the University. The other affiliated colleges should be denomina- 
tional, residential and tutorial colleges only. Witness also expressed his opinion that 
medical students in Lahore sec little of university life, and was of opinion that they would 
benefit by mixing freely with the students of other fjiculties. 

3. Mediail education of women. — The witness was questioned in regard to the admission 
■of students to the Lady Hardinge Medical College for Women at Dellii. He explained 
that there had been trouble over the qualifications requred for admission to the college 
but tl at practically ail the difficulties in regard to students from Calcutta, Allahabad, 
Bombay and Lahore had been removed and that only slight drawbacks remained in regard 
to JMadrjis students. 

4. The Medical College, J^ihorc. — The witness ex})lained that in Lahore the Medical 
College for university students and the Medical School for sub-assistant surgeon students 
still remain associated, but separation of the school from the college is contemplated 
in the near future. There are 289 sriidents in the college, and 342 in the school, or 631 
medical students in all. The work of the principal is very heavy, for he is principal both 
of the college and school, and also professor of medicine and first physician to the hospit^. 
In addition, be is medical superintendent of the hospital, but will be relieved of these 
extra duties after the end of the war. Ho was permitted to take consulting practice, bat 
had very little leisure for it and had to charge relatively high fees to restrict the number of 
patients who sought his advice. 

5. Council of the College. — There is a college council made up of the college professors 
wffiich meets once a month during term time. The Council is a useful body which dis- 
cusses and suggests improvements in the management and scope of the college. It is 
for the most part advisory to the principal, and does not deal with disciplinary cases 
as a routine, but ’was consulted by the principal on all matters during the college students’ 
strike in 1914. 

6. Preliminary scmiiifK work. — In Lahore instruction in the preliminary sciences is 
imparted at the science colleges and students only enter the medical college after passing 
the F. Sc, Formerly, the teaching of science subjects took place at the Medical (5ollege, 
and after experience of both systems witness preferred the latter. He explained that the 
science colleges in Lahore were now overcrowded, and that with such a large number of 
B. Sc. students in the science collegers it was no longer possible to give medical con- 
siderations first place. He favoured the teaching of those science subjects by medical 
men rather than by pure science professors, for in that way attention could be concentrated 
on those portions of the science subject which would have a special value later to the 
medical student. He considered that sufficient ground for medical purposes was not 
covered in the F.Jjic. course. He also believed that the science colleges in Lahore would 
welcome the “ medical group ” being again taken over by the medio^ college. 
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7. Position of the Indian msdical service in regard to the Medical College staff, — The' 
Indian medical service has been responsible for most of the medical training in India 
up-to-date, and any change which lessened the number of I. M. S. men on the stajff might^ 
have unfavourable results. Recruitment for the Indian medical service would undoubtedly 
suffer if the medical chairs were tlirown open to outside competition. The knowledge 
of the people and of their languages by the I. M. 8. professors was of value, and the want 
of stich knowledge might for a time at any rate affect the efficiency of professors recruited- 
from outside India, The anatomy and physiology posts might, however, be thrown 
open \^ithout serious harm. Medical education also might be Imperial, and it would be am 
advantage to be able to transfer specialists from one province to another. 


Wilson, Lt.-Col. R. P. 

20th Fehrnary 1918, 

The Campbell Medical School . — The Campbell Medical School exists alongside 'ho* 
Medical College, but does not prepare tor medical degrees. All lectures and teaching for 
medical students are now conducted in English. Students are j)repared for the licentiate- 
ship of the State Medical Faculty of Bengal (L.S.M.F.), and it is hoped that shortly classes 
w^ill be opened for students proceeding to the membership of the same licensing body 
(M. 8. M. F.). This latter qualification entails a five years course of study. There is a 
possibility that the General Medical Council may not recognise the membership for registra*- 
tion. The witness was of the opinion that schools, such as the Campbell and Dacca, 
preparing students for something a little less exacting than tlie degree served a very useful 
purpose. There was no lack of scope for tlu'so who passed through the course. The 
successful students are employed by Government, district boards, municipalities, tea 
gardens, jute mills, the railways, etc. 

2. Courses . — The course is one of four years and is divided into two parts, each of two 
years. A junior student takes chemistry and physics, anatomy, physiology, materia 
medica and pharmacy. The chemistry and jihysics are of an elementary order and are 
taught in relation to medical requirements. Chemistry and physics are taught at pj'esent 
in the Medical College, but the witness hoped that the t/ampbell School would soon have 
its own staff and laboratories for training in these two subjects. The iinal examination 
embraces surgery, mcluding pathology, medicine (including pathology), midwifery and 
gjma»colog>, hygiene, and medical jurisprudence. 

3. Numbers and admission . — The school >vill soon be brought up to ilie strength of 50Q 
students. Last year there were 400 or 300 applicants for 120 vacancies. Students on 
admission are usually from seventeen to twenty years of age. The standard of admis- 
sion is the matriculation examination of the Calcutta University, but a certain number 
of intermediates in science and arts apply. About 80 per cent, of the students pass their 
examinations and, therefore, there is not much wastage. When selected Campbell stu- 
dents were permitted to proceed for further medical studies to the Medical College Hospi- 
tal for the M. B. degree, the results were good, and some obtained medals and prixes 
during the course of their training. This concession has now been removed as there 4s 
InsujBicient room at the Medical College. 

4. Women students — There are about 14 women students in this school at present most 
of whom are Indian Christians Great concessions are given to female students. The 
standard of the admission qualification though low, is improving. 
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Qmenl Hemoninda. 

Ah^aotllah, KhanBahadxir Maulvi. 

The following is a summary of the measures which' are calculated to s^ecuilS for 
Muslims a proper share in the administration of the Calcutta University : 

(a) The offices which are filled by nomination viz., those of vice-chancellor, con- 
troller and university inspector should be held alternately by Hindus- 
and Muslims. 

(h) A reasonable proportion of the ministerhil and higher appointments in the Uni- 
versity should be thrown open to Muslims. 

(c) Muhammadan interests should be duly represented on the staff, as also on the- 

governing bodies of all schools and colleges affiliated to the University. 

(d) There should be a separate board of studies for Bengali literature composed of 

Hindus and Musalmans in the proportion of two to on*\ 

(e) A reasonable proportion of seats, w^iether filJcKl by election or by nomination, 

should be fixed for Muslims. 

(/) The Assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan education should 
be an ex-officio member of the Senate, the Syndicate and the Board of 
Accounts. 

{g) The Muhammadan members on fhe Senate, the Syndicate and the Boards of 
Studies and Accounts should be elected by a Muhammadan electorate. 

(h) A sefiarate board of study should be established for the encouragement of Is- 
lamic studies. 


All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference. 

This Conference urges xijxm the Government the necessity of establishing a University 
on the lines of the universities which have been established in the industrial centres 
of Europe and other foreign countries. 

2. Primary education should be made free and compulsory and a trial giA'en in the 
presidency towns of India. 

3. In consideration of the fact that able and competent -.men may t>e drawn to the 
profession of teaching and be induced to stick to their posts, this Conference urges upon 
Government the necessity of improving the status, pay and prospect of teachers in 
all grades of schools under the Education Department including those of the primary 
stage. 

4. With a view to safeguard the interests of the Musahnans, it is desirable in the 

opinion of this i.\)jiference that in the Calcutta and the other Universities of India, ade- 
quate and effective representations of the Musalmans should be secureni in the Senate, 
tlub Syndicate and other committees of the University as v cll as in the staff employed, 
by the University, and this Conference is further of opinion that the election of Moham- 
pfiadan follows by the graduates and the educational officers should he effected by separate 
Muhammandan elootorates and that the Indian University Act and Regulations may be- 
modified according^. ♦ 

5. Having regard to the educational intereik of the Muhammadans, this Conference 
deems it necessary that the offices of \ ice-ehancellor, controller of examinations and the 
inspector of colleges be alternately held by Muslim and non-Muslim. 

6. This Conference recommends to Government that greater encouragement be given 
to the existing girls’ schools by extending to them suitable financial aid and providing 
facilities to the Muslim community for estabUshing more girls’ schools. 

7. The courts of studies for girls should be different from those prescribed for boys 
and that in framing the syllabus and selecting ^xt books the secretaries and managers of. 

schools should be consulted as far as prad^oable. 

( ?01 ) 
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All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference— 


8. In view of the great difficulty experienced in securing suitable and competent 
female teachers for Muslim girls’ schools this Conference is of opinion that training 
schools for Muslim lady teachers should be established by Government at all provincial 
head- quarters. 

9. This Conference urges upon the Government of Bengal the necessity of expediting 
the establishment of the Muhammadan Arts College for which land has been acquired 
and*that the scheme should not be postponed any longer. 

10. Having regard to the educational interest of the Muhammadans this Conference 
deems it highly desirable that Muhammadans should be properly and adequately represent- 
ed in the governing bodies of all colleges and high schools and that the provision for 
Muhammadan representation be a necessary condition to affiliation. 

11. Having regard to the fact that the proposed Muhammadan College in Calcutta 
has not yet been established and that there exists a great difficulty for the students to get 
admission to the other existing colleges, this Conference urges upon the GovonimCifTof 
Bengal the utmost necessity of reserving at least 50 per cent, seats in all the Government 
Colleges of Bengal and 30 per cent, seats in aided colleges affiliated to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity for Muslim students in the I. A. and B. A. classes. 

12. Having regard to the backwardness and poverty of the Muhammadans of the 
Bengal Presidency, this Conference considers that free studentships should be raised to 
15 per cent, at least of the total number of free students and should be granted in all 
institutions including medical and professional colleges. 

13. Having regard to the fact that the Arabic and Persian courses prescribed for 
the Calcutta Madrassah are superior to those proscribed for the Maiilvi Fazil and Manlvi 
Alim Examinations, this Conference deems it desirable that facilities ^similar to those 
granted by the Punjab University be given by the Calcutta University to the studimts 
of oriental learning desirous of going in for its several examinations. 

14. It is desirable that the As.sistant .Director of Public Instruction for l^luhammadan 
education and the senior Muhammadan Professor of the Presidency College and senior 
Inspector of Schools should be ex-officio members of the Senate and the Syndicate. 

15. This Conference urges upon the Government the necessky of opening a faculty 
of Islamic 8tudie.s including Islamic history and literature. 

16. Having regard to the fact that vernacular is now a compulsory subject for 
study in the University, this Conference urges upon the authoritiijs concerned the desir- 
ability of including in each \ ernacular the books written by Muhammadan authors in 
the list of text-books in every university examination. 

17. This Conference recommends that Urdu should be includ(^d in the list of second 
languages for the non-Ui du speaking boys and considers that a course in Urdu language 
for non-Urdu speaking students can be framed which may be equal in difficulty and 
may impart the same culture as the courses now prescribed for Arabic and Persian. 

18. In view of the fact that Muhammadan students of the Calcutta University taking 

Arabic or Persian as their second languages find a great difficulty in the choice of their 
subjects for the 1. A. and B. A. examinations for the want of affiliation of many collc'gee 
in those subjects, this Conference urges upon the Calcutta University the desirabilit}' of 
requiring the authorities of such colleges to appoint professors of Arabic or Persian or 
both as the case mc^ be in their respective colleges. ' 

19. This Conference urges upon the authorities of the Calcutta University the 
necessity of omitting from the I. A. and B. A. Persian courses the Arabic portions prescribed 
for those examinations. 

20. This Conference urges upon the Government and the various universities the 
desirability of excluding all books containing passages which are likely to wound the 
religious feelings of the Musalmans from the lists of text-books. 

21. In the interest and advancement of highear education in Eastern Bengal and 

Assam, this Conference urges upon the Government the desirability of giving effect to the 
scheme of the Dacca University and taking steps of establishing the proposed university 
without further delay.'"^ . ' 
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f Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, Calcutta. 


Bengal Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association, Calcutta. 

Presiding as the Calcutta University does over the liiglier education of millioas 
of Muhammadans, it is necessary that the Muhammadans should bo provided with aHi 
adequate representation on its controlling bodies and boards. The absence of such re- 
presentation cannot but be highly detrimental to the beht interests of Muhammadan edu-; 
cation in Bengal, and incidents iiave amply shown that the present state of affaire has,. 
in many cases, resulted in the neglect and even sacrifice of the claims of Muliammadans. 
Even the Government of India have, from time to time, felt the absence, and recognised 
the need of the Muliammadan element in the managing bodies and boards of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. In their letter to the Dacca University Committee, the Government of 
India commented on the small part that has been assigned to the Muhammadan'^ in 
the government of the University of Calcutta, and indicated a desire that th' 
Muhammadans should have a voice in the management of the new University that is to 
be established at Dacca. And later on in the memorable circular letter dated the 
3rd April 1913, in whicli the Government of India surveyed the whole problem of 
Muslim education, the fact was again recognised and attention was drawn to the very 
inadequate number of Muslim Fellows in the Senate of the University. 

2. The Commissioners will be gratified to learn that higher education among the 
Muslims of Bengal has come up to a stage when no less than a hundred and even more 
Muhammadan graduates are being turned out every year by the University. A desire 
to be aseo:3iatocl with the administration of affairs in their own Alma Mater, is one of the 
iiighest and most natural aspirations of these graduates. It will be greatly lowering 
their level of thought and activities if their natural and commendable aspirations in this 
matter are not satisfied, specially at this stage of Muhammadan education in Bengal. 

3. It is significant that ever since the introduction of the elective system, not one 
single Muhammadan gentleman has been successful in being elected a fellow of the Uni- 
versity, though some of the candidates were graduates of proved merit and ability. The 
right of voting is practically wholly confined to Hindu graduates who control and 
dominate the situation by virtue of sheer numbers, and who seldom, if ever, consent to 
record a vote in favour of a Muslim in preference to a non -Muslim candidate. The 
result is that in the matter of admission to the University through election, the doors of 
the University are wholly shut so far as the Muliammadans are concerned. 

4. The Government of India in whom is vested the statutory power of nomination, ex- 
tending to the extent of 80 fellows, in order to preserve the necessary equilibrium between 
the various interests, have not liitherto chosen to select an}' appreciable number of 
Muhammadan fellow’s. It will be an act of obvious and unmerited injustice to exclude 
the Musalmans from the deliberative and governing bodies of the University whm quali- 
fied Muhammadans are available in growing numbers w ith the gi'ow th and development 
of higher education among Musalmans. Within tlie last decade, not a single Muham- 
madan has found a place in the Syndicate, though things w ere slightly better under the 
older regulations when one or two Muslims could occasionally find a place in the body. 

^ 5. While thanking the Government of India for their magnificent grant to the Univer- 
sity for the residence of the students of the Univei-sity Law College which cabled the 
University to erect the five-storied building fitly associated w ith the name of a renowned 
Viceroy, this Association sadly recalls the manner in which toe interest of toe Muslim 
students of that college have coolly been ignored by excluding the Muslim law students 
from that hostel. The Muslim students are above a hundred and sixty in that college, and 
although residential accommodation was sadly and urgently needed for them, the wtoole 
building was reserved for toe Hindu students only. Recently, a new hostel has been 
opened at Mirzapore street where some law students have been allowed ; but so long 
the claims of the Muslim students have strangely been brushed aside. This Association 
has reasons to believe that the claims of the Muslim students would not have been ao flag- 
rantly neglected, had toe Muhammadans the slightest voice in toe control of toe univer- 
sity affairs. 

6. In this connection the Association bogs to refer to toe Muhammadan mess at No, 
2, Mirzapore street, in Calcutta which has apparently been started as a aokdmm to 
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Bengali Presidency Muhammadan Educational Association* Calcutta — eon!^d. ^ 

MusHm community for the total exclusion of its students from the University Law College 
Lostel. A visit to the Mirzapore mess will disclose that far from being any aohUumt 
the ni ess is a sad comment on the scant attention which Muslim interest has received 
at the hands of tlie university authorities. It must be extremely galling t6 the self-respect 
of the Muslim young men who have been huddled together in an uncomfortable and 
insanitary building and wdtlun the sight of the spacious and stately buildings which the 
Calcutta University has built for the use of the students of one community exclusively. 
This Association feels sure that the Muslim students would have received adequate and 
proper treatment with the Hindu students, had there been anything like adequate repre- 
sentation of the Muslim community on the governing bodies of the University. 

7. No-w that vernacular is a compulsory subject for studies in the University, it is 
desirable that the Bengali text-books should be more suitable and congenial to the Muham- 
madan students. As the matter stands at present, Bengali text-books, prescribed for 
the university examinations, are full of Hindu mythologies, stories and traditions 
often mixed with elaborate Sanskrit quotations. Tliere are cases in w hich Muhammadan 
students suffer the misfortune of getting plucked in the ^e^lacular only after having 
secured very creditable marks in other subjects. This Association has, again, no doubt 
that the dijfficulties of Muslim students with regard to their vernacular, arise from the 
way in w hich books of Muhammadan interests, or by Muhammadan authors, are unsym- 
pathetically treated, and never accepted as text-books in consequence of the almost total 
.exclusion of Muliammadans from tJie councils of the university. 

Wi til the growth and extension of university work, the University has employed 
a large number of professors, and a very large number of assistaffta in its office. But 
there is not a single Muslim in the office, and only a very few in the tutorial staff. It is 
useless to contend that tliere has not been a single Muhammadan in the whole of the 
Presidency, competent enough for university office work, although quite a number 
of competent Muslims can be found, and have fitly been employed in other departments 
under the Government. Tor the Siike of justice and fairness, if not for anything else, 
•t!ie Calcutta University — an embodiment of learning, culture and honesty, should have 
looked to the legitimate claims of the Muslim also. 

9. It is not very clear on wiiat principle the Fellow's are selected and nominated. 
Academic attainments do not seem to be the guiding principle, probably on the ground 
;that ability to nm-nage the affairs of the University does not depend ujkui academic 
distinction. But this principle is hardly adhered to in nominating Fellow's from the 
Muslim community. However, in more cases than one, fellowship has been bestowed by 
w'ay of compliment. Exercise of influence through some unknown channels seems to 
be another determining factor. The absence of a fixed principle lias often led to 
1 indiscrimination. It is very desirable that tlie statutory power of nomination should 
be exercised upon a fixed and intelligible principle. 

10. This Association, therefore, most respectfully begs to approach the Commission 
with the prayer to remove the keenly felt grievances of the Muslim community in matters 
connected witli the administration of the affairs of tlie Calcutta University, and to take 
into their considerati^ii the proposals of reform set forth below : — 

(a) The statutory powers of nomination should be gixercised ujion a fixed principle 
and that if tlie existing rules and regulations relating Jo the administration 
of the University do not allow such a course, they should be so amended and 
modified as to secure an adequate and effective represen tatioiT of the Muham- 
madans in the Senate, the Syndicate and the different boards of studies to 
the extent of one- third of the total number of the nominated Fellows. 

.(h) The election of the Muslim Fellox- s in the above proportion should be through the 
medium of a special electorate com}X>sed of the following ; — 

(a) Muslim graduates registered and )m-registered. 

(h) Members of the councils — Supretue and Provincial. 

(c) Barristers. * 

.(d) Arabic and Persian professors. 

(e) Principals and professors of Madrassah-. 

' The number of those educated men, it is sul. ‘tied, will be sufficiently large to 
form an electorate. 
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(c) The Bengali text-books containing stories and paatiages oftensive to the Muslim 

sentiments, should npt be included in the list of text-books; such 
books ^ould be made suitable and congenial ; and vernacular books 
written by Muslim authors should also be prescribed for university (examina- 
tions, at any rate, as alternative courses for Muslim students, 

(d) Greater facilities aliould be given to the advancement of oriental art and 

literature. ^ 

<e) Tflbre sliould be a faculty of Islamic studies under the Calcutta University 
. witli chairs in the subjects of Islamic history, literature and antiquities. 

(/) Urdu should be included in the list of second languages for those students whose 
vernacular is not Urdu. 

(g) The Arabic jK)rtion from the Persian courses j)rescribcd for the I. A. & B. A. 
examinations should be omitted and th(;se courses should be made to 
consist of one language only. 

.(h) The Muhammadans should be duly represented in the governing bodies of 
colleges, and high schools and this should be made a condition precedent 
to affiliation. 

(t) The Assistant Director of Public Instruction, tJie Senior Persian or Arabic 
Professor of the Presidency College, and the Senior Muhammadan Inspector 
of Schools should be ex-officio members of the Senate and the Syndicate. 

.{j) A due proportion of the total number of higher university ap}>oii|||tments, 
examinerships, and ministerial ap|K>intmeut8 should be granted to qualified 
Muslims who are becoming available in growing number. 

>{k) The teaching staff should be strengthened. The pay and prospects of teachers 

^ and professors are at present too low to attract competent and qualified 
men to the profession of teaching. Early steps should be taken to raise tlieir 
pay and widen their prospects. 

/,/) The education of Indian girls should be considered and their courses of studies 
determined from the Indian point of view . Having regard to the conditions of 
the Indian home life and oriental manners and customs, the system of educa- 
tion for Indian girls sliould be somewhat different from that of Indian boys. 
Their education and training should be more practical with reference to the 
position they will fill in social life. While aiming at culture and liberal 
education, the courses of study intended for Indian girls should consist 
. of more good books on domestic economy, hygiene, , sanitation, nursin." 
houj^e keeping, home treatment, etc. 
to A special syllabus for girls should be prepaid dealinor 
will give them an idea of 
the responsibilities of 
of general ^ ’ 
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subjects for the 1. A. and B. A. examinations for the want of affiliation of 
many colleges in these subject?, and also on a*(Ount of non -appointment of 
Arabic and Persian professors in them, this Asfeiation urges upon the 
Commission and tlie Calcutta University the desirability of requiring the 
authorities of such colleges to appoint professors of Arabic, or Persian, or 
both as the case may be, in their respective colleges. 

(q) In the interest and advancement of high education in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam the scheme of the Dacca University should be carried out, an8 that steps- 
should be taken to establish the proposed University without furtlier delay. 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawabaly, Khan Bahadur. 

The regulations should be revised with a view to secure for the Muhammadans a 
proper share in the administration of the Calcutta University. 

2. A half of the Indian members on the Senate should be Muhammadans of whom 
one-fourth should l>e nominated and three-fpurths elected by special electorates formed 
on as broad a franchise as possible. 

3. A half of the Indian members on the Sj’ndicate should be Muhammadans to be 

elected by the Muhammadan members of the Senate. The same proportion of represent- 
ation to be maintained on the Board of Accounts also. On other Boards not including; 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu, adequate provision should be made for Muhammadan 
representation. / • 

4. The Assistant Director of Public Instruction for Muhammadan Pducaoion should 
be an ex-officio member of the Syndicate, the Senate and the Board of Accounts. 

5. Muhammadan interests should be fairly represented on tiie governing bodies of 
ail colleges affiliated to the University. 

6. The office of vice-chanctdlor and controller and university inspector should bo fiDed 
alternately by Hindus and Muhammadans. 

7. A half of the ministerial andhigher appointment ? in the University should bo reserved 
for Muhammadans. 

8. A fair number of Muhammadans should be appointed as examiners and i>aper 
«;etters. 

Jloll-numbers should be used instead of the names of candidates on answer 

.should be asked to make arrangements for the re-admis> 
'' ‘^tions for reasons other than incapacity. 

•^3-aratc Muslim hostels attiiohed to 
i 

ies of private colleges 
^M1 bo 




' ? iOistiruclaon for Mubammadan boys should form a pi^ of the itixhnaMj^ 

!!| 99 kere should be a sepuate Board f 6 r Bengali Hterature composed of equal uumli^ 
^ and Muhammadans for selecting suitable Bengab text-books for all the nniiM 

' SS, 'Books in Bengali suited to Muslim taste should be xsrescribed as altematiTe 

' a queation bearing cm mythology is set in the e3mmhiatiouphp^theroielbo#d 

question of a general character. ^ v 

There should be a separate section in the annua) report of the Uniui^sity deahug 
isdth progress (d Muhammadan education in the different eourses of tho 

S 0 , !l^e jurisdiction of the proposed Dacca UnivWty rfiouM not be coodiued to WU 
town bf J^ca proper. 


Mugalxnans oi Assam. 


the undersigned, on behalf of the Muslims of Assam^ o£l:er you a heartly welcome tcf 
this historic town and beg to tender our smcere thanks for allowing us an opportunitw^^ 
Mprbsent the needs of the Muhammadan population of the province, in matters of uniw* 
diy education. The people of Assam have not been able to benefit, to its fullest eXtmdV 
of the highest collegiate education, for a variety of reasons, princ^l amongst whhd& l|pu 
the dist^e of the university centre, the prohibitive oost of Calou^ ahd bthtr 
Befigal ci&B, and the comparatively short pern^, in which English educithm has heiU 
iHr^uced in the major portion of the province. The Muhammadans, t^erufoTe, are of 
m/^on that there should be a separate university for Assam which will greatly faoilitaier 
1$e diffusion of higher training and tackle the different tasks of local nOeds and require* 
meats. 

That for the safeguard of the Muslim interests and for the fair representatton df 
community in the constitution of the University, provision should be made that^a;^ ^ 
least o«ie4hird of the seats thereih, be reserved for the Muslims in the Senate, Syndioale 
Othmr controlling bodies and that the members thereof be elected from a M nali^ 
electorate. 

3. Pending the creation of a separate university, the Muedims of the province keeafif 
want ot their representation in :^e Senate and Syndicate of the Calcutta j0hj[m9Ki 
ffty, Wlierein the Muslim element is not adequately tcprCsentW They^^o 
lluhAmmadan interest is nCt properly represented in the governing )>odies of the Atm^^ 
and therefore submit that the oonsititution of the present governing-bodies 
^ Assam colleges should be so modified as to offer the inclusion of at least one noiiT 
Mtfcjal Muhammadan member tbere^. ^ 

^ 4^ Thu Muhammadans greatly feel that the subjects Arabic and Persian arc not afSpHa- ^ 
M to Ac honours degree standard in both the existing colleges, as they arc the subieotgj 
lANh Muslims natur^Uy prefer for their honour’s study. Provision to teach theeh «ilh^ 
^ to the M. A. standard ought to be made in our colleges, so that the Mutdlni etuffchhc 
ocmpelled to proceed to Qalcutta or XMeca for the highest traitdUg in, th^ ' 

p' S. To mioourage and facilitate the Muhai|inadmis taking to ooBegialabdunation hi 

■ a suldoient number of seats infloHeges and adequate h<^ acocunmo^*^ 
ovided in the Assute col%eCiy.Foi* the ptciient w© advocate that M aud 
he seats be made aimilable fof Muhammadan fircudenfcB m the (bMowh 
OoBe^t rcspeotavely. T, ^ ' 

$een a general Ifpigession am<Kst the Muhammti^s that^ y' 

ofithe student an the answmmmh of the different 1 

the Mtftm m m dd an canmdato^i Tli^ matter was ycntila^ ^ ^ 
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7. Owing to the multiplicity of languages which Muslim students have to learn^ th^ 
•cannot pay enough attention to Arabic or Persian which they take up as a second language ^ 
and acquire only a smattering of them and profit very little from them in after life. But 
if they are allowed to take up Urdu as an alternative language they will be sure to derive 
more benefit in their practical concerns, and, to the Assamese students Urdu is as difSicUlt 
as Arabic or Persian while it is equally useful to them both as literature and for their 
religious needs. We, therefore, submit that Urdu should be placed on the same footing 
m Arabic and Persian in the University curricula. 

8. In order to develope the study of classical languages and in view of the strong inclin- 
ation to Islamic studies amongst the Muhammadans, we are of opinion that the Univer^ 
sity should include a faculty of oriental learning and recognise the senior Madrassahs 
and award suitable degrees to their alumni, 

9. With regard to the difficult question of the medium of instruction and examination 
in schools, we beg to submit that the present system has worked well, and we do not think 
that the conditions of the province are such as to justify the introduction of vernaculars 
as media of instruction in the top classes of the high schools. 

10. In conclusion, we hope this representation of ours will meet your careful and 
favourable consideration. We again thank you for affording us this opportunity to re- 
present the Muslim’s view- point on university education. 

Syed M. Saadulla. 

Muhammad Berkht Mujmodar. 

Mahomed Tafazzul Hussain Hazarika. 


Musalmans of Berhampur. 

Suitable hostel accommodation should be provided for the ever growing number of 
Muhammadan boys in the Krishnath College and the hostel should bo placed under 
paid superintendents, and in other iffaces where there is no hostel accommodation the 
ijame should be provided. 

2. The College should be immediately affiliated in Arabic and Persian up to the 
B. A. standard and there should be at least two professors for teaching these subjects. 
It is submitted that in spite of the fact that all the Muhammadan boys did not know of 
the recent affiliation of the College in Arabic and Persian, therii are fourteen boys in the 
first year and two in the second year taking up Persian and one in the first year and 
two in the second year who have taken up Arabic. 

3. Every school and college should have more than one well-paid efficient Muham- 
madan teacher and professor for teaching Arabic, Persian and Urdu. The present 
paucity of Muhammadan students in very many institutions is due to the absence of 
facilities for teaching Arabic and Persian. 

4. Every school and college, should have some Muhammadan teachers on the staff 
who, if not available locally, should be taken from other places and if this cannot be 
enforced, a well- equipped school and college should be established for Muhammadans, 
Berhampur or at Murshidabad, or the Nawab Bahadur’s institution should be converted 
into a Muhammadan institution to supply the wants of the Muhammadans. 

5. Muhammadans should have a sufficient number of scats in the Senate, Syndi- 
cate, examining boards and the text-book committees. 

6. An adequate number of Muhammadans should also be appointed as university 
examiners, and text-books written by Muhammadans should be introduced in th« 
flcliools. 

7. That in the university examinations only the roll immbors of the students should 
be given and not the names. 

8. That in the Krishnath College only four Mohsin stipends are granted to Muhammadan 
students and one or two stipends are awarded by the Honourable the Maharajah of Kasim* 
bazar who also maintains 80 Hindu free students. Considering the percentage tlie 
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J^uhaiuiUAdan population which is 52, it is hurcbly prayed that more Mohsin 8tip6ii4* 
should be granted to the college and to the schools. The Commission may also kin^j 
the Maharajah to generously see his way to raise his number of gi ants of Moham* 
madan free studentships to at least 20, and the Honourable Nawab Bahadur €i 
Murshidabad similarly to help the poor and deserving Muhammadan students of thd 
college and the schools. 

9. That lady teachers be appointed to teach Muhammadan girls under the “ house-to- 

house visitation system.” ^ 

10. That schools and colleges should have one hour recess every Friday to enable 
Muhammadan students to say their Jumma prayer. 


Musalmans of Calcutta. 

The peculiar difficulties and disabilities which arise in the education of the Musal- 
tnans of Bengal on account of their special circumstances, have made it necessary that 
the special features of thoir case should be fully placed before the Commission and 
should receive separate consideration from them. The very fact that not even 10 pfijf 
cent of those who receive university education are Muhammadans, although the Musal- 
maus form 52*2 per cevt. of the population of the Presidency, would lead to the irresis- 
tible conclusion that there is something wrong in the system which calls for immediate 
remedy. The question of university education we beg to submit, cannot be properly 
tackled without regard to the requirements of the people for whose benefit it is inten- 
ded. 

2. For a long time the r(3Construction of a time-worn and patch-work system which 
has outgrown its utility has been demanded. We beg to point out that no scheme of 
reconstruction can be useful or beneficial unless it recognises the existence of conflicting 
ideals and conflicting interests in almost every sphere of life — social, political, and reli- 
gious — among the different sections of the population. The principle and practice of educa- 
tion "which might have proved beneficial in a country with uniform people, uniform interests 
and uniform ideals, must necessarily be modified to suit the special circumstances that 
exist ill this country. We would urge upon you the necessity of giving, in any scheme of 
constructive educational reform that may have to be drawn, the fullest consideration to 
the defects and disabilities of every section of the people as they exht at present, without 
assuming an ideal state of things that ought to have existed. 

3. When Persian was the court language of Bengal the Muhammadans enjoyed their 
* share in the administration of the Presidency and held the highest positions of trust and 

responsibility. But, on the introduction of English, oim Hindu bretlu'en had no difficulty 
in substituting one foreign langiuige for .another, but unfortunately the Musalmans did 
not adapt themselves to tlie changed conditions and continued their education on the old 
traditional lines through the medium of their cUssical languages, and thus failed to derive 
full benefit from the educational facilities provided by the Government. We submit 
that the position is in no way affected, even if it were conceded that to some extent the 
Musalmans themselves are responsible for their present disadvantages and difficulties 
The backward condition of the Mifsalmans attracted the special attention of Sir William 
Hunter’s Commission of 1 883, and in Chapter IX, Section 2 of tlie report they made special 
recommendations for the spread of primary and secondary education among the Muham- 
madans. The need for sp(?cial provision for university education of Muhammadani 
did not exist at the time of the Commission as the number of Muhammadan students 
seeking collegiate education was very small, only 32 Muhammadans havuig passed the 
university entrance examination in 1881. The position of higher education of the 
Muhammadans of Bengal to-day is the same as was the condition of their primary and 
secondary education in the days of Sir William Hunter’s Commission and we woidd re- 
quest you to pay the same consideration to the question of university education as the 
Commission of 1883 did to that of primary and secondary education of the community. 

4. Apart from any consideration of sectarian and separate interests, it is obvious that 
a university, such as we have in Calcutta, cannot possibly meet the eduoationai 
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requirements of 45 J millions ^ people. It is not possible for a single university to 
exercise efficient control over 62 colleges and about 800 high schools scattered all ovet 
the Presidency and to satisfactorily discharge the duties and responsibilities of main- 
taining discipline among more than 20,000 students in colleges and about 2 lakhs and 
20 thousand students in schools. Nor is it possible for a single university to satisfy 
the legitimate needs and aspirations of such a large number of people considering the 
fact that centralisation of authority, as we have in Calcutta, means the over-concen- 
tration of the educational efforts of the Presidency at a single place and the under- 
estimation of tho valu^ and possibilities of the development of other places as centres 
of education. We beg to emphasise, the utmost desirability of establishing teaching 
universities at Calcutta and Dacca and other places such as Chittagong, Rajshahi, 
Berhampur and Gauhati. It may not be possible to establish at once teaching 
universities at places other than Calcutta and Dacca, and it may be necessary to have 
an organisation, similar to these of modern Indian universities, to control the mofus- 
sil colleges and to conduct examinations and award degrees. Wc would suggest that 
this organisation should be independent of the teaching universities of Dacca and Calcutta. 
If, however, a teaching university can act also as a federal university for mofussil 
colleges, without prejudicing its legitimate duties as a teaching university, w’e would 
strongly urge that all the colleges in Eastern Bengal be affiliated to Dacca and not to the 
Calcutta University. The Muhammadans of Bengal agreed to a non-fedoral teaching uni- 
versity at Dacca as they w^crc given to understand that it is prejudicial to tho interests of 
soimd education to combine in one and the same bod}^ the functions of a teaching and 
a federal university. If tl.e Commission do not share this opinion, the Muhammadans 
of Bengal may reasonably demand that the Dacca Univ^ersity should bo a teaching as 
well as a federal university for tKo colleges in Eastern Bengal. If, with a view to make 
Calcutta the intellectual capital of India, you limit the jurisdiction of tho Dacca Univer- 
sity to a few square mil(\s in Ramna and entrust education of every typo above the 
primary stage to tho C-alcutta University and thus expand tho jurisdiction of that univer- 
sity more widely than it is at present, you will make the difficult task still more difficult. 
Such an arrangcmicnt, we need scarcely say, w’ould ix^ looked upon by the Mussalmans 
as a great misfortune. We would suggc'st as tho only possible solution that the mofussil 
colleges should not be under either ol tluj teacliing univervsities at Calcutta and Dacca, 
but should be controlled by a separate federal university which nuu' bc^ called the “ Uni- 
versity of Bengal.” On academical grounds also this arrangement appears to be the best 
that can be doviserl. Consequently there will be at present three universities in tho 
Presidency- — a teaching university in Calcutta, a teaeliing and residential university at 
Dacca and the federal university of Bengal, tho h(‘ad -quarters of which on account of easy 
communication should be in Calcutta but altogether separate from tho offices of tho 
Calcutta University. 

5. The representation of the Muhammadans in the (.'alcutta Univex’sity is at present 
most inadequate (there being only seven fellow^s out of a total of 110) and our request 
is that the number of Muhammadans should bo at least ;10 per cent, of the total. 

The Muliamniadan members of the Senate may l)e elected partly by tho Muliammadan 
registered graduates, partly by tho Muhammadan educational officers, jjarth^ by tho 
Muhammadan members of the governing bodies of colleges and hostels, and the rest may 
be nominated by the Governor. We consider it a matter of the greatest importance 
that Muhammadan members of the Senate should elect their ow'n representatives to 
the Syndicate, the different faculties, committees and boards created in tho constitution 
in the same proportion as the members of tho Senate, except only in the bodies com- 
posed of experts alone. 

6. We think a sufficient number of qualified Muhammadans would be available to 
carry on with others the administrative duties of the University as members of the Senate, 
tho Syndicate, tho different facUlities and boards. It is a common complaint that Muham*. 
madans get no chance of paid posts at the disposal of the Calcutta University. Out of 
70 lecturers in the Law College not oven one is a Muhammadan, though qualified Muham- 
madans to fill such posts are not wanting. The position of tho Muhammadans in respect 
of post-graduate studies, university examinations and University offices is hardly betteaP# 
Only 2 of the university lecturers are Muhammadans and out of 895 examiners foir the 
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different university examinations held lopt year only 9 were Muhammadans. b©%Lde« 44 
examiners of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu and there is not a single Muhammadan clerk in 
any of the offices of the Calcutta University. It is no wonder that this is attributed to 
the dominating influence of one particular community in the controlhag botlies of the 
University. Such a deplorable state of things, we need scarcely say, should be remedied 
without delay and we would strongly urge that an adequate number of Muhammadans be 
appointed members of the boards that make the different university appointments. 

7. On account of the presence of several colleges in Calcutta some of which have long 
traditions behind them, it would not be possible to have a uni-college university in Calcutta, 
and the present colleges will necessarily remain, though in a modified form, as separate 
entities in the scheme of reorganisation of the teaching university in Calcutta. If you 
consider it desirable that the colleges in Calcutta should be retained as distinct entities, 
wo would request you to keep the position of the Presidency College just as that of the 
other colleges. It will servo to maintain a high standard of efficiency for other colleges 
to follow. The maintenance of the Presidency Colkige is of very great importance to the 
Muhammadans as it is the only college in the whole Presidency w tdeh provides the highest 
teaching in Arabic, Persian and Urdu prescribed by the University. If, how^evor, its utility 
be questioned and its abolition recommended w'o would strongly urge that it should be trans- 
formed into the proposed Muhammadan college. The Government has pledged itself to 
give the Muhammadans a first-grade college, and it w'^ould certainly be convenient to trans^ 
form an existing college into a Muhammadan college, handing over to the University both 
the recurring and non-recurring grants intended for the proposed Muhammadan college. 

8. With the object of providing social life in the college and to create an esprit de 
corps it is desirable that hostels should be attached to the colleges. As it may be diffi- 
cult to enforce such a rule in the case of Muhammadan students, our suggestion is that 
the Baker and Elliot hostels be attached to the Madrassah and the proposed Muhammadan 
college and other colleges be permitted to take in students under conditions similar 
to those observed in lodging houses in Cambridge and Oxford. A managing committee of 
Muhammadan gentlemen may also be associated wdtb those hostels w ith privileges to send 
representatives to the Senate. It is also desirable that the superintendents of the hostels 
should bo college and university Icctmers and that resident maulvis should be apy)oint- 
cd as deans of colleges to impart religious instruction and conduct pra 3 X‘rs in accordance 
with their religious beliefs. 

9. For the University of Bengal we beg to suggest that the proportion mentioned 
above may bo maintained and that lyiuhammadans residing in mofussil towns and taking 
BtXx interest in education be appointed members of the Senate. Aa the Senate of the Univori* 
sity of Bengal is not likely to meet as frcqueuil.v as the Senate of the (’aloutta University 
it will not be difllcult for persons residing in mofussil towns to attend its meetings. 

From the note presented by the ^Muhammadan gentlemen of Dacca w^e understand that 
they approve of the idea of a unl-collcge teaching university, provided that a Muslim 
hostel with a strong tutorial stafT and an efficient residential secondary school are given 
in the place of the proposed Muhammadan college. As the University of Dacca was 
promised by Lord Hardinge to the Musalmaus of Eastern Bengal as some compensation 
for the loss of the province they may justly claim that Muhammadans should have more 
than 50 per cent, of the seats in tlio senate of that university and should have a dominant 
voice in the Syndicate and other bodies, including the Board of A})j)ointinont. 

10. The conduct of the various examinations being practically in the hands of one com- 
munity there has arisen a feeling ot distrust among the Muhammadans who think that 
they do not always receive just and fair treatment. This fi'cliiig has led to a persistent 
demand that no name should appear on the answer books of the examinee 3 . Resolutions 
to this effect have boon rej^catedly passed by )>oththe Provincial and the All-India Muham- 
mad$Ln Educational Conferences. There seems to be no reason wb^ under the present 
system of examinations an examiner should know" the caste and creed of the examinee. 
Special ajitention should bp paid to this matter. 

11. We beg to draw your attention to the difficulty on account of the multiplicity of 
languages to which a Muhammadan student is put. A Muhammadan boy in Bengal 
la expected to know five languages — English, the court language, Arabic, the language of 
thek religion, Persian, the language of Islamic culture, Urdu> the lingm franca of 
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Muliaiiimadaiis and Bengali, the vernacular of the bulk of the population. This haa 
engaged the attention of the Muhammadan leadeis and they have come to the conclusion 
that though we cannot drop the study of any one of the five languages it is not neces- 
sary for every individual boy to study all of them. The Muhammadan boy whose 
mother-tongue is Bengali should receive his primary education in Bengali and should 
study a classical language. Arabic, Persian or Urdu. We do not tliink that the study 
of any one of the above mentioned languages necessarily makes one familiar with any oho 
of the remaining two. They stand to each other in the same relation as English, French 
and German. We can confidently assert that Urdu for a Bengali-speaking boy is even 
more difficult than Persian is for a Urdii-s})eaking boy. 

In urging the recognition of Urdu as an alternative to Persian or Arabic wo have also 
taken into consideration the fact that a largo number of students do not go beyond the 
matriculation stage and to tliein a little knowledge of Urdu, which the matriculation 
student usually acquiies, will be more useful than a little knowledge of either Persian or 
Arabic. 

12. We do not propose in this memorandum to enter into a discussion regarding the 
school-leavingand the matriculation examinations. But we would draw the attention 
of the Commission to the following points : — 

{n) If the University is to continue conducting the matriculation examination, we 
would urge that each of the three universities, Calcutta, Dacca and Bengal^ 
should be authorised to conduct separate examinations in their respective juris- 
dictions, and this arrangement will remove the complaint that one university 
cannot effectively carry on the examination of 18,000 candidates. 

(h) In case if may be nec(*ssary to entrust the examination to one board, we would 
urge that this board should not be a Government do})artinent and it should have- 
representatives of all the uni versifies and a few non-official educationists represent- 
ing different communities, including Muhammadans, missionaries and others. 

13. Before expressing our opinion on the complicated question of the medium of in- 
struction we should like to say that it is not altogether an academic question and before 
giving your judgment on this point it is absolutely necessary that the political contro- 
versies not only in Bengal, hut in every other jjrovince in India during the last forty 
years, should bo carefully studied. The Muhammadans are convinced that the loss they 
have sustained in their legitimate share in the administration of the country was due to- 
their apathy to English education and they support the r(‘Commendations of the Simla 
Conference on secondary education held in May 1917. Any change in the existing 
system will be detrimental to the advancement of English education, the importance 
of which has been so lately realised by the Musalmans. 

The introduction of Bengali as the medium of instruction and examination in the 
top classes of high scliools and the universities will increase, rather than lighten, the- 
burden of a Muhammadan boy, and will surely weaken his knowledge of English. As a 
Hindu boy improves his Bengali and enlarges his vocabulary by the study of Sanskrit, 
he will not experience much difficulty in understanding Sanskritised Bengali, which must; 
necessarily be used in higher classes, and the Sanskrit technical terms. Of all the Indian 
languages Arabic and Sanskrit are the only languages which are adapted like Latiii to* 
frame derivative words from the same root for the different phases of the same thing.. 
The technical terms in Bengali must necessarily be framed after the rules of Sanskrit 
conjugation and not after the rules of Latin conjugation, and hence it is idle to assort 
that the technical terms wdll be English, The Muhammadan boy who will study Urdu, 
Persian or Arabic in place of Sanskrit, wil5 not be in a j>osition to follow the lectures in 
Bengali. 

14. We beg to draw your attention to the controversy on the curriculum of studies in 
the Calcutta Madrassah raised at the time of the reform scheme of the Dacca Madr^ssafu 
It was rightly decided on that occasion that the Calcutta Madrassah should continue to 
teach the old orthodox course of studies called Dars-i-Nizamia, It is, however,,desirai)i 0 * 
that the University should recognise its teaclung and award suitable degrees. We have 
two-fold reasons for such recommendations : — 

(i) We believe that a student who is not satisfied with the university degree of master 
of arts and who wishes to be a sound scholar in Arabic literature and learning: 







must have his ground-work in an institution like the Calcutta Madrafifialu It 
will be in the interest of universities if students reading for the M.A 4 degree 
Arabic be permitted to attend lectures of the learned Maulanas of the Ma^asfiallr 
(ii) We require efficient trained teachers for secondarj^ schools aod colleges, and 
the best method for the training of teathers of Arabic, Persian and Urdu will 
be to give a course of English lessons followed by a course of training to the student^ 
who have completed their education in the Madrassahs. 

It would be Superfluous to say that the prescribing of the courses of studies and the* 
conduct of examinations in the madrassahs should aways be in the hands of the Muham- 
madans and no change should be introduced without their consent. 

15. Resolutions embodying the following points were passed from time to time bjr 
the Muhammadan Educational Conferences and other bodies, and we beg to draw the* 
attention of the Commission to them : — 

(a) The Assistant Director for Muhammadan Education should be an ex-ofj^cio mem- 

ber of the Senate and the Syndicate. 

(b) Every aided college should have at least one Muhammadan on its governing body 

and it should be a necessary condition of any grant that may f e given to it. 

(c) It is desirable that Muhammadans should be a pointed from time to time as vice* 

chancellor, inspector of colleges and controller of examinations 

(d) The Board of Studies of Bengali should have an adequate number of Muhair * 

madans on it. 

(e) No university examination should be held on Fridays between 12 and 2 P.M. in 

order to enable Muhammadans to attend their Jumma prayers. 

(/) At least 50 per cent, of seats in Government colleges and 30 per cent, in aided colleges 
should be reserved for Muhammadans. 

(g) Free studentships for Muhammadans should be allowed in colleges on the same 

principle as in schools. 

(h) In order to attract well qualified Muhammadans the scale of remuneration should 

be brought to the same level as in other departments. 

In conclusion, we beg to thank you for granting us an opportunity of representing 
the feelings and grievances of our co-religionists and for kindly giving us a patient 
hearing. 

Aminur Bauman. 

Abdul Kakim. 

A. K. Fazlu^ Huq. 

Ashraf All 
Abul Kasem. 

Mirza Shujaat Ali. 

Md. Sultan Alum. 

Aminul Islam. 

Golam Hasain Ariff. 

Abdur Rahim Buksh Elahi. 

Mirza Ahmed Ali. 

Unsaddaula. 

Moinuddin Mirza. 

Abdul Latif Ahmed. 

A. F, M. Abdur Rahmak. * 

Nasir Husain Khval. 
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X. MUSALMANS, SPECIAlr NEEDS OF. 


Musalmans of Chittagong. 


Musalmans of Chittagong. 

Muhammadans have no representative in the Syndicate and Senate of the Calcutta 
University. The number of Muhammadan follows is negligible. Wo desire that all the 
Muhammadan graduates of three years’ standing should be eligible for a fellowship of the 
Calcutta University, that half the number of members of the Syndicate and the Senate 
should be Muhammadans and that the Vice-Chancellor should be appointed alternately 
from among Muhammadans and Hindus as the Muhammadans form 52 per cent, of 
the population of Bengal. 

2. As Muhammadans form three-fourths of the population of Chittagong, it is very 
reasonable that at least half the chemistry seats in the Chittagong College in the I. A., 
1. So., B. Sc. classes should be reserved for Muhammadan students. 

3. Half the seats in all classes of the Chittagong College should be reserved for 
Muhammadans. 

4. A 'pncca^ commodious, well-arranged hostel for Muhammadan college students 
at Chittagong should be built in the course of twelve months like the one in existence 
for the Hindus. 

6. Provision for Arabic and Persian should bo made in every Government and aided 
school. 

6. There is a dearth of Muhammadans in the inspecting, teaching and clerical staff 
of the Education Department. We vish half of ibe abov(‘ staffs to be ^Muhammadans, 
specially in the university clerical staff. 

7. Th 3 Chittagong Madrassah is pre})ariug its students according to the reformed 
scheme. 

By next year, a good number of students will bo ready to appear at the madrassah 
final examination which will be conducted on the lines of the Dacca University 
scheme. As this scheme has not been put into effect these candidates will bo 
penalised unless the Dacca University is established quickly. 

We therefore consider it absolutely necessary that the Dacca University should be 
established within the next twelve months. Wc, Muhammadans, consider it one of 
our foremost griev ances. 

8. We want a residential uiiiver.sity with a Muhammadan college in Dacca. The 
establishment of a Mu.slim University with a Muhammadan o >ll(‘ge complete in itself 
would .servo Muhammadan purposes fully and give a great impetus to Muhammadan 
education. 

9. It is a matter of great regret that Cox’s Bazar Sub-Division, forming half of the 
Chittagong District where Muhammada-iis form about 85 per cent, of its residents should 
be without a high English school. Government being the biggest proprietor of landed 
interests at CW’s Bazar where khas Melial yields a reve me of about four and-a-half 
lakhs, it is very desirable that Govei-iiiiKuit should convert the present provincialised 
middle English school into a })rovincialisod high English school as promised by the 
Government after the partition of Bengal; at the time of provincialising the local middle 
English school at C^ox’s Bazar. Th's was prayed for in paragraph 5 of the address 
presented to His Excellency as follows : — 

As one of the particular grievances, wo most respectfully beg to draw your Excel- 
lency’s attention to the fact that although Cox’s Bazar Sub-Division forms half 
the portion of this district and is situated at a distance of about 90 miles from 
the town and notwithstanding the said sub-division yields a very consider- 
able portion of the revenue of the district, it has been thrown to the cold 
shade of neglect. It has not yet boon blessed with even a high English 
school providing the residents thereof with the most prominent and distinc- 
tive benefit of British rule. Suffice it to say that the expenditure incurred by 
Government for the up-keep of a middle English school at Cox’s Bazar is 
quite disproportionate to the benefit derived therefrom and this will go to 
meet more than half the expense necessary for the establishment of a high 
English school. Our humble request therefore is that your Exoelldnoy 
would bless the said sub-division with a Jong cherished high English school. ” 
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Musalmans of Chittagong — could . — Musalmans of Com ilia. 

lOif We foel much aggrieved and onr susceptibilities are wounded at the fact’ ih$tt 
the Government Muslim High English School at Chittagong where all the scholars are 
Muslim has no jirovision for religious instruction. 

We desire that religious instruction should be ])rovided in such schools. 

11. We think that Urdu should be made a second language as an alternative to Persian 
iind Arabic. In Bengali text- books quotations from Sanskrit should be avoided. 

12. The Muhammadans of this district being poor, m mo scholarshij)s, specially for 
students studying medicine and engineering, should be allotted to this district. This 
was prayed for in the address referred to above in the following terms : — 

Wo therefore most earnestly a})peal to j^our Excellency for fuller recognition of 
Musalman claims by increasing special scholarships for the ^ deserving poor 
Musalman students of which two of the value of at least Bs. 30 each should 
be set a])art for those who intend to study medicine and engineering from 
this district, in consideration of the number of Musalmans of this place, 
and the dearth of Musalman s’tudents in these linos owing to the heavy 
expenses incurred therein.” 

13. In schools free-studeniships should be eight per cent, of the total number of 
scholars therein as before, instead of eight per cent, of the number of Muhammadan 
boys in the school. 

14. The schools and colleges should bo closed for one hour and-a-half on Fridays on 
account of Jumma prayer because an hour is not sufTicient. 

15. The candidates should not be asked to write their names on their answer books 
for a university examination, but they should be asked to give their roll numbers only. 

16. Frequent change of text-booksis not desirable in the interest of poor boys. 

17. Musalmans should bo adequately represented in the governing body of the Chitta- 
gong College. At least two non-official Musalman members should be appointed for the 
purpose. 

18. A model middle English school for Muslim girls should bo established at Chittagong 
with special care for the purdah system making provision for religious instruction, for 
sewing, nursing and culinary teaching. 


Mubarak Alt. 

Jalaluddin Ahmad. 

Abdul Halim. 

Mustofizur Rahman Khan. 
Imdai) Alt. 

Syed Maqbul Husain, 
Abdus S attar, 

Kazir Ahmad Chaudhart. 


Musalmans of Commilla. 

Adequate representation of Musalmans both on the Senate and the Syndicate. 

Musalmans have absolutely no chance of election by the registered graduates. The 
number of Musalmans should be fixed^ — There should be at least 40 per cent, of the Musal- 
mans in those bodies clooted by Muslim graduates, otherwise it will ever remain a Hindu 
University. 

2. The Vioe-Chancellor of the University should be selected alternately *"from each 
of the two communities (Hindu and Muslim) like the member of the Executive Council. 

3. (a) There should be a sufficient number of Muslim examiners. 

(b) The practice of putting down names on examination papers should be abolished 
and that of roll numbers substituted in place thereof. 

4. There should be adequate representation of Musalmans on the clerical establish- 
inent of all colleges and schools under the University nd also on the University itself. 
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Musalmans of Comilla— Muaalmana of Midnapore. 


6. ’ Musalmans should have free access to all the different courses and classes of the 
University, ^^'orne time ago. a Muslim graduate with honours in Saaskrit wanted to 
attend university lectures in Sanskrit for the M. A., but he was most insultingly refused. 

6. The Arabic poitioii of the matriculation Persian course has been abolished, but the- 
anomaly has been retained in the I. ^A- and B A. courses. There should either be Arabic 
or Persian (pure and simple) prescribed and not a mixtuie of the two in the same course. 

7. At present there »re some colleges and high English schools where no provision is 
made for teaching Arabic and Persian. Adequate provision for the teaching of Arabic 
and Persian should be made a condition for the recognition of any college or school, and 
the defect should be removed in those already recognised. 

8. Difficulty of admission of Muslim students into colleges is keenly felt by the com- 
munity. At lea^t half the seats should be reserved for Musalmans and after their demands' 
are satisfied, the vacancies, if any, may be filled up by the Hindus. 

9. Urdu should be adopted as a subject alternative to Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian. 

10. Adequate hostel accommodation should be provided in all centres of collegiate- 
education under a Muslim professor, preferably one who is not a professor of Arabic or‘ 
Persian. 

11. No Ooverimient grant should be given to a college which does not provide fo£ 
two seats for Musalmans on its governing body. 

12. Special facilities for Friday prayers should be pi>ovided for Musalmans in all col- 
leges and schools in Bengal. 

13. The above recommendations apply to the Calcutta University and we request 
that similar aiTangements be made for Dacca. 

14. The Dacca University should be residential within the Municipal limits of the- 
Dacca town and f(H.leral so far as the Eastern Bengal districts are concerned. 


Musalmans of Midnapore. 

The educational needs of the Muhammadaas of Midnapore and a few suggestions for 
their removal. 

(a) The necessity of a first-giadc college is keenly felt. It will be most advantageous- 
if the existing college be raised to the B. A. standard. The reasons being : — 

(i) The Muhammadans being poor, they are unable to meet the high expenses of living 
etc., in Calcutta. 

(ii) The Muhammadans are not desirous of sending their boys to Calcutta where the- 
atmosphere is unwholesome. 

(b) The governing body of the college should be an independent body and to safeguard 
Muhammadan interests a sufficient proportion — not less than one-third of the members 
— should be Muhammadans and they should be elected by the Muhammadan pojjulation 
of the District. 

(c) Many of the Muhammadan pupils have to abandon their higher studies owing to 
their dire poverty. »Some assistance should be given by the jwovision of : — 

(i) A sufficient number of free-.student8hips and half free-studentship in the college. 

(ii) A larger number of scholarships either from the Mohsin fund or from a special 

Government fund. 

(d) A suitable hostel similar to that of the existing Hindu ho.stel should be established 
without further delay for the residence of the Muhammadan boys. Until the construction 
of the proposed hostel a sufficient number of seats in the existing hostel may be sot apart 
for Muhammadan students and a separate kitchen given them. 

(c) There should be at le.ast two Muhammadans on the professorial staff in the college 
besides the professor of Arabic and Persian as a sufficient number of Muhammadan Mr A’ s 
aie available. 

(/) Urdu should be included as one of the second languages as an alternative to Arabic 
and Persian. 

(g) The salaiy of the Persian professor should in no case be* lower than that of the 
Sanskrit professor. 
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Muaalmans of Midnapore. — contd , — Musalmans of Eajshabi. 

(h) The influence of the Hindus is so predominant here that it will be very much to 
inteest of the public and specially to the Muhammadans, if the entire management of 
the college is taken away from ihe Municipality and transferred to the Government. 

KABmUDDESr iiHMAD. 

Sajjadul Karim SuhraWaedy. 

Azizul Alum 
Ali Reza. 

Syed Amjad Ali 
Syed Ali Ahmad. 

S. Aj Mehdt. 

Mahmood Suhrawardy 


Musalmana of Rajshahi. 

The inhabitants of the Rajshahi division find difficulties in obtaining admission and 
also accommodation in other colleges. It is, therefore, dosirahlo that a first-gradn 
college teaching all honours subjt^ots for the B. A. and all subjects in M. A. should be* 
maintained at Rajshahi. At present no provision is made for honours in Persian,.; 
Arabic and political economy and no provision is made for M. A. in any subject. It is 
our request theroforo that these wants should bo removed and the college should be* 
fully equipped. 

2, At present the number of students allowed to read in the college is 7.50 and consi- 
dering the large population, wc strongly urge that the number be increased to 1,200, of 
which 40 per cent, at least should bo reserved for Muhammadans. The percentage of 
Muhammadans in this district is about 80 per cent, and our request for reserving 40 per- 
cent. is very reasonable. 

3. The hostel accommodation for Muhammadans is very poor, and it is not excessive- 
for Hindus as well. There are ordy 30 seats for Muhammadans and 125 for 
Hindus. The other students live in messes which are sometimes attached and sometimes 
unattached, and in our opinion they are very unhealthy and not suitable for students to 
live in ; they are damp, ill- ventilated, situated in undesirable quarters and without proper 
supervision. We consider it essential in the interests of true education that adequate- 
hostel accommodation may be provided in every college to the extent of 60 per cent, of 
the total number. It is a great mistake to think of the ex})ansion of colleges without 
simultaneously thinking of hostel accommodation. Wo venture to think that private- 
donations will also be forthcoming for the erection ef hostels and lor the maintenance 
of colleges. 

4 . The people of India, and particularly the Muhammadans, are desirous that their 
boys should receive religious instructiori and the majority of Muhammdans even go so- 
far as to think that learning without the provision of religious instruction is no education 
at all. On account of the policy of non-interference of Government in matters of religion, 
it is impracticable tp jirovido religious instruction in Government institutions but they 
can very well be provided in hostels and for this also wo impress the necessity for hostel 
accommod a tion. 

6. Hostels should all be under the immediate supervision of professors. Muhain^ 
madan hostels unfortunately materially sutler from the w^ant of Muhammadans on the 
teaching staff of colleges. There is an erroneous idea that Muhammadans are fit to teach 
nothing but Arabic and Persian. Consequently, Muhammadans are not appointed to 
teaoh eubjects other than Persian and Arabic. Wo do not believe that suitable professors 
for other subjects are not available. If the desire to appoint them be not wanting, 
Muhammadan professors will be forthcoming. Until suitable Muhammadans ^ 
"ability and character are appointed to the teaching staffs of colleges, the managemoni 
of Muhammadan hostels will never be satisfactory. 



